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To read and speak with elegance and ease. 

Are arts polite that nerer fail to please ; 

Yet in those arts how yerj few excel I 

Ten thousand men maj read— not one read welL 

Though all numkind are speakers in a sense, 

How few can soar to heights of eloquence I 

The sweet melodious singer trills her lays, 

And listening crowds go frantic in her praise ; 

But he who reads or speaks with feeling tnna. 

Charms and delights, instructs, and moves us too. — Bbowne. 



O deprive Instruction of the terrors 

with which liieyonng but too often 
regard it, and strew flowers upon the 
pathways that lead to Sjiowledge, 
is to confer a benefit upon all who 
' are interested in the cause of Edu- 
cation, either as Teachers or Pupils. 
[>f the following pages is not merely 
bo the youthful reader some of the 
I of English literature in prose and 
ged and selected in such a manner 
as well as instruct, but to render 
them more agreeable to ihe eye and the imagination by Pic- 
torial Representations, in illustration of the subjects. It is hoped 
that this design has not been altogedier unsuccessful, and that 
the Illustrated London Keadino Book will recommend itself 
both to old and young by the appropriateness of the selections, 
their progressive arrangement, tiie fidelity of their Illustrations, 
and the very moderate price at which it is offered to the public. 

It has not been thought necessary to prefix to the present 
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Volume any instructions in the art of Elocution, or to direct the 
accent or intonation of the student by the abundant use of italics 
or of large capitals. The principal, if not the only secrets of 
good reading are, to speak slowly, to articulate distinctly, to pause 
judiciously, and to feel the subject so as, if possible, '^ to make all 
that passed in the mind of the Author to be felt by the Auditor/' 
Good oral example upon these points is far better for the young 
Student than the most elaborate written system. 

A series of Educational Works, in other departments of study, 
similarly illustrated, and at a price equally small, is in preparation. 
Among the earliest to be issued, may be enumerated a Sequel and 
Companion to the Illustbated London Beading Book, designed 
for a more advanced class of Students, and consisting of extracts 
from English Classical Authors, from the earliest periods of 
English Literature to the present day, with a copious Litroductory 
Chapter upon the arts of Elocution and Composition. The latter 
will include examples of Style chosen from the beauties of the best 
Authors, and wiU also point out by similar examples the Faults to 
be avoided by all who desire to become, not simply good Eeaders 
and Speakers, but elegant Writers of their native language. 

Amongst the other works of which the series will be composed, 
may be mentioned, profusely Illustrated Volumes upon Geogra- 
phical, Astronomical, Mathematical, and General Science, as well 
a^ works essential to the proper training of the youthful mind. 

January, 1850. 
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THE SCHOOLBOTS PILGRIMAGE. 



OTHING could be more easy and 
agreeable than my condition when I 
was first summoned to set out on the 
road to learning, and it was not with- 
out letting fall a few ominous tears 
that I took the first step. Several 
companions of my own age accom- 
panied me in the outset, and we 
travelled pleasantly together a good 
part of the way. 

lad no sooner entered upon our path, 
8 were accosted by three diminutive 
•s. These we presently discovered to 
advance-guard of a Lilliputian army, 
'as seen advancing towards us in battle 
Their forms were singularly gro- 
some were striding across the path, 
standing with their arms a-kimbo; 
mging down their heads, others quite 
(ome standing on one leg, others on 
nd one, strange to say, on three; 
had his arms crossed, and one was 
ibly crooked ; some were very slender, 
and others as broad as they were long. But, notwithstanding ttiis diver- 
sity of figure, when they were all marshalled in line of battle, they had a very 
orderly and regular appearance. Feeling disconcerted by their numbers, we 
were presently for sounding a retreat ; but, being urged forward by our guide, 
we soon mastered the three who led the van, and tins gave us spirit to en- 
counter the main armv, who were conquered to a man before we left the 
field. We had scarcely taken breath after this victory, when, to our no 
small dismay, we descried a strong reinforcement of the enemy, stationed 
on the opposite side. These were exactly equal in number to the former 
army, but vastly superior in size and stature ; they were, in fact, a race of 
giants, though of the same species with the others, and were capitally ac- 
coutred for the onset. Their appearance discouraged us greatly at first, 
but we foimd their strength was not proportioned to their size ; and, having 

B 
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acquired much skill and courage bj the late engagement^ we soon suc- 
ceeded in subduing them, and passed off the field in triumph. After this 
we were perpetually engaged with small bands of the enemy^ no longer 
extended in line of battle, but in small detachments of two, three, and 
four in company. We had some tough work here, and now and then 
they were too many for us. Hairing anxioyed us thus for a time, they 
began to form themselyes into close columns, six or eight abreast ; but 
we had now attained so much address, that we no longer found them 
formidable. 

After continuing this route for a considerable way, the ^u» of the country 
suddenly changed, and we began to enter upon a vast succession of snowy 
plains, where we were each furnished with a certain light weapon, peculiar 
to the country, which we flourished continually, and with wluch we made 
many light strokieei, and sqdml desperate ones. The waters hereabouts 
were dark and brackish, and the snowy surface of the plain was often de- 
faced by them. Probably, we were now on the borders of the Black Sea. 
These plains we travdled aerosa mi across for many a day. 

Upon quitting this district, the country became far more dreary : it ap- 
peared nothing but a dry and sterile region, the soil being remarkably hard 
and slatey. Here we saw many curious figures, and we soon found that the 
inhabitants of this desert w^e mere ciphers. Sometimes they appeared in 
vast numbers, but only to be again suddenly diminished. 

Our road, after this, wound through a rugged and billy country, which 
was divided into nine principal parts or di^eta^ each under a different 
gOTemor ; and these again were reduced into t ndkss suhdiyisioiis. Some of 
them we were obliged to decline. It was not & Kttia pussling to percrive 
the intricate ramifications of the paths in these parts. Here llis natives 

Xke several dialects, which rendered our intercourse with theu lery per- 
, ling. However, it must be confessed that every step we aat in this 
country was less fatiguing and more mteresting. Our course al irst ]mj all 
up hill ; but when we bad proceeded to a certain height, the dBstaal domiliy, 
wJbich is most richly variegated, qpened freely to oiur view. 

I do not mean at present to describe that countiv» cff the different stages 
by which we advance through its scenery. Sume it to say, that me 
jwroey> thoush always arduous, has become more aad nore pleaaant every 
stage I and though^ after ;^ear8 of travel and Ummit, we are still very m 
from the Temple of Leammg, yet we have found on the way more than 
enough to make us thankful to the kindness of the friends who iiat set us 
OJk the path, and to induce us to go forward couiageoui^ ead MJeicingly 
to the end of the joumey. Janb Taylob. 



PBKIN* 

PsKXN, or Peking, a word which m Chinese means **Neftheni Qupitsk*' 
has been the chief city of China ever since the Tajrtare were enpelled, and 
is the residence of the Bnperor, The tract of eountry oq whidi it steads 
is sandy and barren ; but the Grand Cenat is well adapted for the purpose 
of fee<£ng its vast populatioB with ihe produce of more fertile provinees 
and districts. A very large portion of ih» centre of the part of Fekin 
called the Northern City is occupied hj the Imperor with his palaces vai 
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gardens^ i^hich are of the most beautiful description^ and, surrounded by 
their own wall^ form what is called the '' Prohibited City." 



6 



Th€ Grand Caif>a], which runs about fiye hundred miles^ without allowing 
for windin;;;':, across the kingdom of China, is not only the means by which 
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sobsistence is broi^lit to the inhabitants of the imperial city, but is of gireat 
value in conyeying the tribute, a large portion of the revenue being paid in 
kind. Dr. Davis mentions having observed on it a lai^ junk decorated with 
a yellow umbrella^ and found on enquiry that it had the honour of bearing 
the ** Dragon robes," as the Emperor's garments are called. These are 
forwarded annually, and are the peculiar tribute of the silk districts. The 
banks of the Grand Canal are, m many parts throi^h which it flows, 
strongly faced with stone, a precaution very necessary to prevent the danger 
of inundations, from which some parts of this oountrv are constantly suf- 
fering. The Yellow Biver so very freauently overflows its banks, and 
brings so much peril and calamity to mt people, that it has been called 
''Ciuna's Sorrow;" and the European trade at Canton has been very 
heavily taxed for tiie damage occasioned by it. 

The Grand Canal and the Yellow Biver, in one part of thecountnr, run 
within four or five miles of each other, for about fifty miles ; and at lengdi 
they join or cross each other, and then run in a contrary direction. A great 
deal of ceremony is used by the crews of the vessels when they reach this 
point, and, amongst other customs, they stock themselves abundantly with 
live cocks, destined to be sacrificed on crossing the river. These birds 
annoy and trouble the passengers so much by their incessant crowing 
on the top of the boats, that they are not much pitied when the time for 
their death arrives. The boatmen collect money for their purchase from 
the passengers, by sending red paper petitions called pin, begging for aid 
to provide them with these and other needful supplies. The difficulties 
which the Chinese must have struggled against, with their defective science, 
in this junction of the canal and the river, are incalculable ; and it is im- 
possible to deny them the praise they deserve for so great an exercise of 
perseverance and industry. 



THE GOLIAH ARATOO. 



The splendid family of parrots includes about one hundred and sixty 
species, and, though peculiar to the warmer regions of the world, they are 
better known in J^gland than any other foreign bird. From the beauty 
of their plumage, the great docility of their manners, and the singular 
facult}r they possess of imitating the human voice, they are general 
favourites, both in the drawingroom of the wealthy and the cottage of 
humble life. 

The various species differ in size, as well as in appearance and colour. 
Some (as the macaws) are larger than the domestic fowl, and some of 
theparakeets are not larger than a blackbird or even a sparrow. 

The interesting bird of which (for Engraving gives a representation was 
recently brought alive to this country by the captain of a South-seaman 
(the Alert), who obtained it from a Cmnese vessel from the Island of 
Papua, to whom the captain of the Alert rendered valuable assistance when 
in a state of distress. In size this bird is one of the largest of the parrot 
tribe, being superior to the great red Mexican Macaw. The whole plumage 
is black, glossed with a ereenish grey ; the head is ornamented with a 
large crest of long pendiJous feathers, which it erects at pleasure, when 
the bird has a most noble appearance ; the orbits of the eyes and cheeks 
are of a deep rose-colour ; the bill is of great size, and will crack the 
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hardest fruit stones ; but when the kernel is detached, the bird does not 
crush and swallow it in large fragments, but scrapes it with the 
lower mandible to the finest pulp, thus differing from other parrots in the 
mode of taking food. In the form of its tongue it differs also from other 
birds of the kind. A French naturalist read a memoir on this organ before 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, in which he aptly compared it, in its 



OOLIAH ABATOa 

uses, to the trunk of an elephant. In its manners it is gentle and familiar, 
and when approached raises a cry which may be compared to a hoarse 
croaking. In its gait it resembles the rook, and walks much better than 
most of the cUmbing family. 

From the general conformation of the parrots, as well as the arrange- 
ment and strength of their toes, they climb very easily, assisting themselves 
greatly with their hooked bill, but walk rather awkwardly on the ground^ 
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ftom the Bliortness and mde separatioa of their legs. The bill of the 
parrot is moveable in both mandibles^ the upper being joined to the MkvSil 
Dj a membrane which acts like a hinge ; while in other birds the upper 
beak forms part of the skull. By this curious contrivance they can opeti 
their bills widely^ which the hooked form of the beak would not otherwise 
allow them to do. The structure of the wings varies greatly in the different 
species : in general they are short, and as their bodies are bulky, they 
cannot consequently rise to any great height without difficulty ; but when 
once they gain a certain distance they fly easily, and some of them with 
rapidity. The number of feathers in the tail is always twelve, and these, 
both in length and form, are very varied in the different species, some 
being arrow or spear-shaped, others straight and square. 

In eating, parrots mi^e great use of the feet, which they employ like 
hands, holcUng the food firmly with the daws of one, while they support 
themselves on the other. From the hooked shape of their bills, they find 
it more convenient to turn their food in an outward direction, instead of, 
like monkeys and other animals, turning it towards their mouths. 

The whole tribe are fond of water, washing and bathing themselves 
many times during the day in streams and marshy places ; and havii^ 
shaken the water i&om their plumage, seem greatly to enjoy speading their 
beautiful wings to dry in the sun. 



THE PARROT. 

A DOMESTIC AKKCDOTE. 



HE deepaifections of the breast. 
That Heaven to living things imparts. 

Are not exclusively possess'd 
By human hearts. 

A parrot, from the Spanish Main, 

Full young, and early-ci^ed, came o'er. 

With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Midla's shore. 

To spicy groves, where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue — 

His native frmts, and skies, and sun — 
He bade adieu. 

For these he changed the smoke of turf, 
A heathery land and misty sky ; 

And tum'd on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 

But, petted, in our climate cold. 
He lived and chatter' d many a dav; 

Until, with age, from green and gold 
His wings grew grey. 
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At last, >nlien bfiad ioid fRseming duiaik> 
H^ floolded, 14«^'d, «nd spolre no more, 

A SpMMsh stranger chanced to come 
To MnUft's Bb)re. 

He hail'd the bird in Spatdsh speech. 

The bird in Spnnish speech replied: 
Flapt ronnd his cnge with joyotts screech— 

Dropt down ana died. Campbell. 



THE STARLING. 



IS true, said I, correcting the proposition — 
the Bfistile is not an evil to be despised ; bnt 
strip it of its towers, fill the fosse, unbarricad^ 
the doors, call it simply a confinement, and 
suppose it is some tyrant of a distemper, and 
not a man which holds you in it, the evil 
vanishes, and you bear the other haJf vrithout 
complaint. I was interrupted in the heyday 
of this soliloquy, with a voice which I took 
to be of a chil<( which complained " It could 
not get out." I looked up and down the 
passage, and seeing neither man, woman, or 
child, I went out without further attention. In my return back 
through the passage, I heard the same words repeated twice over ; and 
looking up, I saw it was a starling, hung in a Utlk cage ; **I can't get 



STARLING. 



out, I can't get out,'* said the starling. I stood looking at the lird ; 
and to every person who came through the passage, it ran fluttering to 
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the dde towards whicli they approaclied it with the same lamentation 
of its captivity. " I can't get out," said the starling. "Then I will let 
you out," said I, ''cost what it will;" so I turned ahout the cage 
to get at the door — it was twisted and douhle twisted so fast with wire there 
was no getting it open without pulling the cage to pieces ; I took hoth hands 
to it. The hird flew to the place where I was attempting his deHyerance, 
and thrusting his head throi^h the trellis, pressed his hreast against it, 
as if impatient. *' I fear, poor creature," said I, *' I cannot set thee at 
liberty." " No," said the starling ; " I can't get out, I can't get out," said 
the starling. 

I TOW, I never had my affections more tenderly awakened ; nor do I re- 
member an mcident in my life, where the dissipated spirits to which my 
reason had been a bubble were so suddenly called home. Mechanical 
as the notes were, yet so true in tune to nature were they chaunted, that 
in one moment they overtiirew all my systematic reasonings upon the Bas- 
tile, and I heavily walked up-stairs unsaying every word I had said in going 
down them. Stebne. 



THE CAR OP JUGGERNAUT. 

UGGERNAUT is the principal 
idol worshipped by the Hindoos, 
and to his temple, which is at 
Pooree, are attached no less than 
four thousand priests and servants; 
of these one set are called Pundahs. 
In the autumn of the year they 
start on a journey through India, 
preaching in every town and village 
the advantages of a pilgrimage to 
Juggernaut, after which they con- 
duct to Pooree large bodies of 
pilgrims for the Rath Justra, or 
Car Festival, which takes place in 
May or June. This is the principal 
festival, and the number of devo- 
tees varies from about 80,000 to 
150,000. No European, Mussulman, or low cast Hindoo is admitted into 
the temple ; we can therefore only speak from report of what goes on 
inside. Mr. Acland, in his manners and customs of India, gives us the 
following amusing account of this celebrated idol : — 

** Juggpemaut represents the ninth incarnation of Vishnoo, a Hindoo deit^, 
and consists of a mere block of sacred wood, in the centre of which is said 
to be concealed a fragment of the original idol, which was fashioned by 
Vishnoo himself. The features and all the external parts are formed of a 
mixture of mud and cow-dune, painted. Every morning the idol under- 
goes his ablutions ; but, as the paint would not stand the washing, the 
priests . adopt a very ingenious plan — ^they hold a mirror in front of the 
una^ and wash his reflection. Every evening he is put to bed ; but, as 
the idol is very unwieldy, they place the bedstead in front of him, and on 
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THE EATTLESNAKE. 

HIS terrible reptile is found in great 
abundance on tbe continent of America; 
and if its instinct induced it to make 
use of the dreadftd means of destruc- 
tion and self-defence which it pos- 
sesses^ it would become so great a 
scourge as to render the parts in 
which it is found almost umnhabita- 
ble : but, except when violently irri- 
tated, or for the purpose of self-preser- 
vation, it seldom employs the fatal 
^ power bestowed upon it. The rattle- 
snake inserts its poison in the body 
^ of its victim by means of two loi^ 
sharp-pointed teeth or fangs, wHch 
grow one on each side of the fore- 
part of the upper jaw. The construc- 
these teeth is very singular ; they are 
)r a portion of their length, and in each 
found a narrow siit communicating with 
ral hollow ; the root of the fang rests 
i of bag, containing a certain quantity 
id poison, and when the animal buries 
i in his prey, a portion of this fluid is 
trough these openings and lodged at the 
)f the wound. Another peculiarity of 
— uiese poison teeth is, that when not in use they 

turn back, as it were, upon a hinge, and he flat in the roof of the animal's 
mouth. 

The name of rattlesnake is given to it on account of the singular 
apparatus with which the extremity of its tail is furnished. This consists 
of a series of hollow horn-like substances, placed loosely one behind the 
other in such a manner as to produce a kind of rattling noise when the 
tail is shaken ; and as the animal, whenever it is enraged, alway carries its 
tail raised up, and produces at the same time a tremidous motion in it, 
this provision of natmre eives timely notice of its dangerous approach. The 
number of pieces of mdch this rattle is formed points out the age 
of the snake, which acquires a fresh piece every year. Some specimens 
have been found with as many as from forty to fifty, thus indicating a 
great age. 

The poison of the Viper consists of a yellowish liquid, secreted in a 
glmdular structure (situated immediatelv below the skm on either side of 
the head), which is believed to represent me parotid gland of the higher ani- 
mals. If a viper be made to bite something solid, so as to avoid its poison, 
tiie following are the appearances under the microscope : — ^At first nothmg 
is seen but a parcel ot salts nimbly floating in the liquor, but in a very 
short time these saline particles shoot out into crystals of incredible tenuity 
and sharpness, with something like knots here and there, from which these 
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crystals seem to proceed, so that the whole texture m a manner represents 
a spider's weh, though infinitely finer and more niinute. These spiculse^ 
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or darts, will remain unaltered on the glass for some months. Five or six 
grains of this viperine poison, mixed with half an ounce of human hlood. 
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veenfod ia ft warm g^aa8» pioduoe no Yisible effects, either in eolowr i» 
cmnitteiie^ nor do pcMrtioiui of this poisoned blood, mixed with acUb or 
alkalies, exhibit any alterations. When placed on the tongue, the taste is 
sharp and acrid, as if the tongue had been struck with ftftm ^tb^ng «^Hi"g 
or burning ; but this seoaation goes off in two or three boms* Th«t are 
only five cases on record of death foUowing the bite of Ike npv; «id it 



has been observed that the effents are most ▼indeal wlMia the poMoa has 
been received on the extremities partieobri^ the fiagam aad tom» at which 
parts the animal, when irritaftad (as it were^ by an inniifi isatiwt), dways 
takes ita aim« P« T. BoauuwD. 




OBIGIN OF "JACK THE GIANT-KILUKL* 

FTEE varkms adT«iiturM» Thoi; accompanied 
b]r lliialfi and Loke, his wrvaiifts^ entered upon 
Cnantland, and wandered over pbkis — ^wild un- 
cultivated places — amoiMf^ atones and trees. At 
Bil^t&U they notiead a huoBe; and as the door, 
wtMdi indeed formed «Hie whdb cade of the 
house, wm c^pen, they enleied. It was a sinx- 
^ halatatkm— €»e large hall, altog^er empty. 
They alvjred there. Snddeoly, in the dead of 
the fu^t, hwd Toien ahurmed them. Thor 
frniped his hamni«r» and atoed m the doorway, prepared for i|^t Hia 
eompankms withka ran hkhear aikd thitter, in ihm terror, sedBnc some 
mtlet in that nufe hall: ^ fiwnd e little Amei al )asl» and took 
relttgBt there. Neither had iW mrjr haltle; ibr k>! in the morning 
H twmed out tibat the Mse bad mm mih the aaoring of a certain 
«Mmous, but peeeeaU^ pwsl — the giMil Skrynir, who lay peaceably 
she|ang near b;^ ; and thM^ that diey teelt iur & house, wis merely his 
glov« wrawn ends there: ^ door vae the |^ove«wrist ; the little closet 
they had §td ia^ wee the thmnh! BnA ft gleire! I remark^ too, that 
it had not inpan^ aa owra have, hut odly Atiu^Dd^ and the rest madivided 
— a mostaaeiailnHiieslofe! 

Skryiisir nttw e ar riedofceirpo ttm a iifciiaa i alldajp; Iher, h ew roiOTi who had 
his suspieioMt^ i^ wvt Ske the ways of 8ki¥W» «mI drtavmnsed at night 
to put an end to him aa he dqpt WaisiM; ma hammer^ he stnek down 
mtothegianfallMeiii^titWMaaihelllifiNr^erfereetDf^ The 

nant merely aweke^ i wh&d hiadbeA»mMl aM4 **Ilid ftleaf Mf ' Again 
Thor struck, as aaon aa Skiyiw agmn ilq< fthettaf Uqiv Aan before; 
but the giant only mmmwaad^ ~ Wee tibad a gmmftf aandl** Thorns third 
*Btroke was with both hm hvida (die *^faw&ka white/* I MMKi6e)> and 
it seemed to cut deep it^ fikiymir^a Tiaagit hiil he menAf dbed^ed his 
snore, and remarked, *^Thefe mMl be iMeirama aaoaliMr » Ala tree, I 
think." 

At the gate of Utgard — ^a place ae^ high, that yen bed Ift strain youi 
neck bending back to see the top of it — Skrymir wei^ bia wajF. Thor 
and his companions were admitted, and invited to take a share in the 
games ^oing on. To Thor, for his part, they handed a drinking- 
horn; It was a common feat^ they told him, to drink this diy at 
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VALUE OF THE BIBLE. 

What an inyalaable blessing it is to have the Bible in our own tongae. 
It is not only the oldest^ but the best book in the world. Our forefamers 
rejoiced when they were first favoured with the opportunity of reading it 
for themselves, infidels may reject, and the licentious may sneer ; but no 
one who ever wished to take away this foundation-stone, could produce any 
other equal to it, on which the structure of a pious mind, a solid hope, a 
comfortable state, or wise conduct, could be raised. We are told, that 
when Archbishop Cranmer's edition of the Bible was printed in 1538, and 
fixed to a desk in all parochial churches, the ardour wim which men flocked 
to read it was incredible. They who could, procured it ; and they who could 
not, crowded to read it, or to hear it read in churches. It was common to 
see Httle assemblies of mechanics meeting together for that purpose after 
the labour of the day. Many even learned to read in their old age, 
that they might have the pleasure of instructing themselves firom me 
Scriptures. 

It is recorded of Edward VI., that upon a certain occasion, a paper which 
was called for in the council-chamber happened to be out of reach ; the 
person concerned to produce it took a Bible that lay near, and, standing 
upon it, reached down the paper. The King, observing what was done, 
ran to the place, and taking the Bible in his hands kissed it, and laid it up 
again. This circumstance, though trifling in itself, showed his Majesty's 
great reverence for that best of all books ; and his example is a striking 
reproof to those who suffer their Bibles to lie covered with dust for months 
together, or who throw them about as if they were only a piece of useless 
lumber. Buck's Anecdotes, 



NATURE AND ITS LORD. 

HERE'S not a leaf within the bower. 
There's not a bird upon the tree. 

There's not a dew-drop on the flower. 
But bears the impress. Lord, of Thee ! 

Thy hand the varied leaf design'd. 
And gave the bird its thrilling tone ; 

Thy power the dew-drops' tints combined, 
TiU like a diamond's blaze they shone ! 

Yes, dew-drops, leaves, and buds, and all — 
The smallest, like the greatest things — 

The sea's vast space, the earth's wide ball, 
AHke proclaim thee King of Kings. 

But man alone to bounteous heaven 
Thanksgiving's conscious strains can raise ; 

To favour' d man alone 'tis given. 
To join the angelic choir in praise I 
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HUMANITY. 

Dt7bing the retreat of the famous King Alfred at Athelney^ in Somerset- 
shire, after the defeat of his forces hy the Danes, the follo^dng circumstance 
happened, which shows the extremities to which that great man was 
reduced, and gives a striking proof of his pious andhenevolent disposition : 
— A beggar came to his little castle, and requested alms. His Queen 
informed him that they had only one small loaf remaining, which was 
insufficient for themselves and their friends, who were gone abroad in quest 
of food, though with little hopes of success. But the King replied, *' Give 
the poor Clmstian the one half of the loaf. He that could feed five 
thousand with five loaves and two fishes, can certainly make that half 
of the loaf suffice for more than our necessities.'^ Accordingly the 
poor man was relieved; and this noble act of charity was soon 
recompensed by a providential store of firesh provisions, wiui which his 
people returned. 

Sir Philip Sydney, at the batde near Zutpfacn, displayed the most 
undaunted courage. He had two horses killed under him ; and, whilst 
mounting a third, was woonded by a musket-shot oat of tiie trenches, 
which broke the bone of his thigh. He returned about a mile and a half 
on horseback to the camp ; azuL being fiiint with the loaa of blood, and 
parched with thirst from the heat of the weather, he called for drink. 
It was presently brought him ; but, as he was pidtii^ the vessel to his 
mouth, a poor wounded soldier, who happened to be onxied along at that 
instant, looked up to it with wirtM eyes. The grilant and generous 
Sydney took the flagon from his lips, just Yfbok he was going to drink, 
and deKvered it to the soldier, saying, " Thy imic— ■!} is greater than 
mine.** 

Frederick, King of Proasia, one day rang lua bc9^ and nobody answerod ; 
on which he opened the door and found his pa^e fast aalera in an dbow- 
chair. He advanced toward him, and was going to avralGea nim, whm he 
perceived a letter hanging out of his pocket. His cariosity prompting 
him to know what it was, he took it out and read it. It was a letter from 
the youBff man's mother, in whidi i^e thanked him for having sint her 
part of his wages to relieve her in her misery, and finished with teUia^-hna 
that God would reward him for his dutiful affeetion. The King, after 
having read it, went back softljr into his chamber, todc a bag ftdl of dnoate, 
and sHpped it with the letter into the page's pocket. Returning- to his 
chamber, he rang the bell so violently that he awakened the pi^ who 
instantly made ms appearance. " You have had a sound sfeq>," said the 
King. The page was at a loss how to excose himael^ and, puttmg his 
hand into his pocket by chance, to his utter astonishment he mere found 
a purse of ducats. He took it out, turned pale, and looking at the bag, 
burst into tears without beii^ able to utter a single word. ''What is 
that?" said the Kipg; "what is the matter?" "Ah, sire!" said 
the young man, throwing himself on his knees, "somebody seeks my 
ruin ! I know nothing pf this money which I have just found in my 
pocket I" "My young friend," replied Frederick, "God often does 
great things for us even in our sleep. Send that to your mother, salute 
her on my part, and assure her that I will take care of both her and 
you." Beautiea of History, 
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THE SPANIELS OF THE MONKS OF ST. BERNARD. 

The couTent of die Great St. Bernard is situated near the top of the 
mountain known by that name, near one of the most dangerous passes 
of the Alps, between Switzerhmd and Savoy. In these regions the traveller 
is often overtaken by the most severe weather, even after days of cloudless 
beauty, when the glaeiers ghtter in the sunshine, and the pink flowers of 
the rhododendron appear as if they were never to be sullied by the tempest. 



OOKVENT OV MOST 8X. BBUTABD. 

But a storm suddenly comes on ; the roads are rendered impassable by 
drifts of snow ; the avakoches, which are huge loosened masses of snow 
or ice, are swept into the valleys, carrying trees and crags of rock before 
them. 

The hospitable monks, thoa^ their revenue is scanty, open their doors 
to every stranger tbitt presents himself. To be cold, to be weary, to be 
benighted, constitutes the title to their comfortable shelter, their cheer- 
ing meal, and their agreeable converse. But their attention to the dis- 

c2 
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tressed does not end here. They derote themselyes to the dangerous task 
of searching for those unhappy persons who may have heen overtaken hy 
the sudden storm, and would pensh hut for their charitahle succour. Most 
remarkahly are they assisted m these truly Christian offices. They have a 
hreed of nohle dogs in their establishment, whose extraordinai^ sagacity 
often enables them to rescue the trayeller from destruction. Benumbed 
with cold, weary in the search of a lost track, his senses yielding to the 
stupefying influence of frost, the unhappy man sinks upon the ground, 
imd the snow-drift covers him from human sight. It is then that the keen 
scent and the exquisite docility of these a£urable dogs are called into 
action. Though the perishing man lie ten or even twenlr feet beneath the 
snow, the delicacy of smell with which they can trace him offers a chance 
of escape. They scratch away the snow with their feet ; they set up a 
•continued hoarse and solemn bark, which brings the monks and labourers 
of the convent «to their assistance. 

To provide for the chance that the dogs, without human help, may suc- 
ceed in discovering the unfortunate traveller, one of them has a flask of 
spirits round his neck, to which the fainting man may apply for support ; 
and another has a cloak to cover him. Their wonderful exertions are often 
successful ; and even where they fail of restoring him who has perished, 
the dogs discover the body, so that it may be secmred for the recognition 
of friends ; and such is the efiect of the cold, that the dead features gene- 
rally preserve their firmness for the space of two years. One of these 
noble creatures was decorated with a medal, in commemoration of his 
having saved the lives of twenty-two persons, who, but for his sagacity, 
must have perished. Many travellers, who have crossed the pass of St. 
Bernard, have seen this dog, and have heard, around the blimng fire of 
the monks, the story of his extraordinary career. He perished about the 
year 1816, in an attempt to convey a poor traveller to his anxious family. 

The Menageries. 



HEAD OF ST. BEBNABD DOG. 
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JOPPA. 

JoppA is the principal sea-port town of Palestine and it is very often men- 
tioned in Scripture. 

Hiram, King of Tyre, is said to have sent cedars of Lebanon by sea to 
Joppa, for the building of Solomon's Temple ; and from Joppa the diso- 
bedient Jonah embarked, when ordered by God to go and preach to the 
people of Nineveh. 

It was at Joppa that the apostle Peter lived, for some time, with one 
Simon, a tanner, whose house was by the sea-shore; and it was on the flat 
roof of this dwelling that he saw the wonderful vision, which taught him 
not to call any man common or unclean. 



Tabitha or Dorcas, the pious woman who spent all her life in working 
for the poor, and in giving alms to those who needed relief, Uved in 
Joppa ; and here it pleased Grod that she should be taken iU and die, 
and her body was laid out in the usual manner before burial, in an upper 
chamber of the house where she Uved. The apostle Peter, to whom tnis 
pious woman had been well known, was then at Lydda, not far from Joppa, 
and the disciples sent to tell him of the heavy loss the Church had met 
with in the death of Dorcas, and begged that he would come and comfort 
them. The apostle directly left Lydda and went over to Joppa. He was, 
by his own desire, taken to the room where the corpse lay, and was much 
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mored when he saw the tears of the poor women who had heen fed and 
clothed hy the charity of Dorcas, and who were telling each other how 
much good she had heen the means of doing them. 

Peter desired to he left alone with the body, and then he knelt down 
and prayed, and, receiying strength from God, he turned to the bocty and 
criecC " Tabitha, arise ! " She then, like one awaking from sleep, opened 
her eyes, and when she saw Peter she sat up. He dien took het by the 
hand, and she arose and was presented alive to those who, thinking she was 
dead, had so lately been mourning for her loss. This was the first miracle 
performed by the apostles, and it greatly surprised the people of Joppa, 
who begim one and all to believe that Peter was really a preadier sent 
by God. 

The name of J(n)pa si^;nified beautiful. It was built upon the side of a 
rocky mountain, whidi rises from the seanshore, and all around it were 
lovely gardens, full of vines, figs, and other firuits. 



THE AMBBICAN TAFIB. 



Therx are but three known spedes of the Tapir, two of which — ^the Pec- 
cary and the Tapir — are natives of Soath Amenca, the other of Sumatra and 
Malacca. Its anatomy is much like that of the rhinoceros, while in general 
£[>rm the tapir reminds us of the hog. It is a massive and powerful 
animal, and its fondness for die water is almost as strong as that displayed 
by the hippopotamus. It swims and dives admirably, and will remain sub- 
meq;ed for manyminutes, rising to the surface for breath, and then again 
plm^g in. When hunted or wounded, it always, if possible, makes for 
the water; and in its nightly wanderings will traverse rivers and lakes in 
mtctek of food, or for pleasure. Hie female is very attentive to her young 
mie, leading it about on the land, and accustoming it at an early period to 
enter the water, where it plunges and plays bdbre its parent, who seems to 
act as its instructress, the mide takrag bo shoe in the work. 

The tapir is veiy ooDUDon in thewsim regions of Soudi Ameriea, v^ere 
it inhabits the forests, leading a solitary life, and seld<nn stirring from its 
retreat during the cby, which it passes in a state of tnoiqnil slumber. 
During the night, its season of activity, it wmders foti^ in swch of food, 
which consists of water-melons, gourds, young shoots of brushwood, &c.; 
but, like the hog, it is not very particular in its diet. Its senses of smell 
and hearing are extremely acute, and serve to give timely notice of the 
approach of enemies. Defended by its tough thick hide, it is capable 
of forcing its way through the thick underwood in any direction it pleases : 
when thus driving onwards, it carries its head low, and, as it were, ploughs 
its course. 

The most formidable enemy of this animal, if we except man, is the 
jaguar ; and it is asserted that when that tiger of the American forest 
throws itself upon the tapir, the latter rushes through the most dense and 
tangled underwood, bruising its enemy, and generally succeeds in dislodg- 
ing him. 

The snout of the tapir greatly reminds one of the trunk of the elephant ; 
for although it is not so long, it is veiy flexible, and the animal makes 
excellent use of it as a erook to draw down twigs to the month, or grasp 
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fruit or bunches of herbage : it has Bostrils at the extremity, but tiiere 
is no finger-like appendage. 

In its disposition the tapir is peaceful and quiet, and, unless hard pressed, 
nerer attempts to attack either man or beast ; when, however, the hunter's 
dogs surround it, it defends itself very yig^wously with its teeth, inflicting 
terrible wounds, and uttering a cry like a shrill kind of whistiei which is in 
strange contrast with the massive bulk of the animal. 



The Indian tapir greatly resembles its American relative ; it feeds on 
vegetables, and is very partial to the sugar-cane. It is larger than the 
American, and the snout is longer and more like the trunk of the elephant. 
The most striking difference, however, between the eastern and western 
animal is in colour. Instead of being the uniform dusky-bay tint of the 
A.merican, the Indian is strangely particoloured. The head, neck, fore-hmbs, 
and fore-quarters are quite black ; the body then becomes suddenly white 
or greyish-white, and so continues to about half-way over the hind-quarters, 
when the black again commences abruptly, spreading over the legs. The 
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animaly in &ct» looks just as if it were covered round the body with awhite 
horse-cloth. 

Though the flesh of both the Indian and American tapir is dry and dis- 
affreeable as an article of food, still the animal might be domesticated with 
adTantagCi and employed as a beast of burthen, its docility and great strength 
being strong recommendations. 



THE FIELD OP WATEELOO. 

Watbbloo is a considerable village of Belgium, containing about 1600 
inhabitants ; and the Field of Waterloo, so celebrated as the scene of the 
battle between two of the greatest generals who ever tired, is about two 
miles from it. It was very fiur from a strong position to be chosen for this 
purpose, but, no doubt, was the best the country afforded. A gently 
rising srouncC not steep enough in any part to prevent a rush of infantry 
at double-quick time, except m the dell on the left of the road, near the 
farm of La Have Sahite ; and along the crest of the hill a scrubby hedge 
and low bank fencing a narrow country road. This was all, except £a 
Haye Sainte and Hougoumont. This ehdieau, or country-seat, one <^ 
those continental residences which unite in them something of the nature 
of a castle and a farm-house, was the residence of a Belgic gentleman. It 
stands on a tittle eminence near the main road leading from Brussels to 
NiveUes. The buildings consisted of an old tower and a chapel, and a 
number of offices, parUy surrounded by a farm-yard. The ^uden was 
enclosed by a high and strong wall ; round tne garden was a wood 
or orchard, which was enclosed by a thick hedge, conceating the wati. 
The position of the place was deemed so important by the Duke of 
Wellington, that he took possession of the Ch&teau of Goumont, as 
it was caUed, on the 17th of June, and the troops were soon busily pre» 
paring for the approaching contest, by perforating the waUs, making 
loop-holes for the fire of the musketry, and erecting scaffolding for the 
purpose of firing from the top. 

The importance of this place was also so weU appreciated by Bonaparte, 
that the battle of the 18th began by his attacking Hougoumont. This 
name, which was bestowed upon it by the mistake of our great commander, 
has quite superseded the real one of Ch&teau Goumont. The ruins are 
among the most interesting of aU the points connected with this memorable 
place, for the struggle there was nerhaps the fiercest. The battered walls, 
the dismantled andnre-stained cnapel, which remained standing through 
all the attack, stiU may be seen among the wreck of its onqe beautiral 
earden ; while huge blackened beams, which have fallen upon the crumb* 
Unff heaps of stone and plaster, are lying in aU directions. 

On the field of battle are two interesting monuments : one, to the 
memory of the Hon. Sir Alexander Gordon, brother to the Earl of Aber- 
deen, who there terminated a short but glorious career, at the age of 
twenty-nine, and **feU in the blaze of his fame;" the other, to some 
brave officers of the German Legion, who likewise died under circumstances 
of peculiar distinction. There is also, on an enormous mound, a colossal 
lion of bronze, erected by the Belgians to the honour of the Prince of 
Orange, who was wounded at, or near, to the spot. 

A|^unst the walls of the church of the vilbge of Waterloo are many 
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beautiful marble tablets, witb tbe most afifecting inscriptions, records of 
men of various countries, who expired on that solemn and memorable 



occasion in supporting a common cause. Many of tbese brave men were 
buried in a cemetery at a short distance from tne village. 
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THE TWO OWLS AND THE SPARROW. 

WO formal Owls together sat. 
Conferring ihvB in solemn chat : 
*' How is tke niodem taste de- 
cayed! 
Where's the rencetto wisdom paid ? 
Oar worth the kh mam sages knew ; 
Th^ gave onrwes tiw honoar due: 
Th^ weigh'd ike dicnity of fowls^ 
And pry'd into tke oepth of Owls. 
Athens, the icat of imned fime, 
With gen'ral wmottwvatd our name ; 

On merit title was conferr'd. 

And all adored th' Athenian hird/' 

** Brother, you reason well," replies 

The solemn mate, with haU'-shut eyw : 

*' Right : Athens was the seat of leaiiiiB|^ 

And truly wisdom is discerning. 

Besides, on Pallas' helm we sit. 

The type and ornament of wit : 

But now, alas ! we're quite n^lected. 

And a pert Sparrow's more respected." 
A Sparrow, who was lodged beside, 

O'erhears them sooth each other's prid^ 
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THE FOUNDING OP THE BELL. 

ARKI how the furnace pants and roars. 
Hark ! how the molten metal pours. 
As, hursting from its iron dooriB, 

It glitters in the sun. 
Now through the ready mould it flows. 
Seething and hissing as it goes. 
And fil^ig every crevice up. 
As the red vintage fills the cup — 

Hurra I the work ie done ! 

'Unswathe him now. Take off each stay 
That hinds him to his couch of clay. 
And let him struggle into day ! 

Let chain and pulley run. 
With yielding crank and steady rope. 
Until he rise from rim to cope. 
In rounded heauty, rihh'd in strength. 
Without a flaw in all his length — 

Hurra ! the work ie done ! 

The clapper on his giant side 

Shall ring no peal for blushing bride. 

For birth, or death, or new-year tide. 

Or festival begun I 
A nation's joy alone shall be 
The signal for his revelry ; 
And for a nation's woes alone 
His melancholy tongue shall moan — 

Hurra ! the work ie done ! 

Borne on the gale, deep-toned and clear. 
His long, loud summons shall we hear. 
When statesmen to their country dear 

Their mortal race have run ; 
When mighty Monarchs yield their breath. 
And patriots sleep the sleep of death. 
Then shall he raise his voice of gloom. 
And peal a requiem o'er their tomb— 

Hurra! the work ie done I 

Should foemen lift their haughty hand. 
And dare invade us where we stand. 
Fast by the altars of our land 

We'll gather every one ; 
And he shall ring the loud alarm. 
To call the multitudes to arm. 
From distant field and forest brown. 
And teeming alleys of the town — 

Hurra ! the work ie done ! 
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And as the solemn boom thej hear. 
Old men shall grasp the idle spear. 
Laid by to rust for many a year. 

And to the struggle run : 
Young men shall leave their toils or books. 
Or turn to swords their pruning-hooks ; 
And maids have sweetest smiles for those 
Who battle with their country's foes — 

Hurra ! the work is done ! 

And when the cannon's iron throat 
8hall bear the news to dells remote. 
And trumpet blast resound the note — 
That victory is won ; 
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When down the wind the banner drops, 
And bonfires blaze on mountain tops. 
His sides shall glow with fierce dehght, 
And ring glad peals from mom to night — 
Hurra ! the work is done ! 

But of such themes forbear to tell — 
May never War awake this bell 
To sound the tocsin or the knell — 

Hush'd be the alarum gun. 
Sbeath'd be the sword ! and may his voice 
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But call the nations to rejoice 
That War his tatter'd flag has fhrl'd. 
And Tanish'd from a wiser world — 
Hurra / the work is done t 

Still may he ring when struggles cease—- 
Still may he rinff for joy's increase, 
For progress in me arts of peace. 

And friendly trophies won ; 
When riral nations join their hands. 
When plenty crowns the happy lands. 
When Knowledge gives new Dlessings hirth. 
And Freedom reigns o'er all the earth — 

Hurra 7 the work is done / Mackay. 



NAPOLEON. 

With his pasrions, and in spite of his errors. Napoleon was, taking him 
all in all, the greatest warrior of modem times. He oanied into hattle a 
stoical courage, a profoundly calculated tenacity, a mind fertile in sudden 
inspirationSj which, hy unlooked-for resources, disconcerted the plans of 
his enemy. Let us heware of attributing a long series of success to the 
organic power of the masses which he set in motion. The most experienced 
eye could scarcely discover in them any thing but elements of disorder. 
Still less, let it be said, that he was a successful captain because he was a 
mighty Monarch. Of all his campaigns, the most memorable are the 
campaign of the Adige, where the general of yeeterday, commanding an 
army by no means munerous, and at first badly aj^inted, placed himself 
at once above Tureana, aad on a level with Frederick ; nod the campaign 
in France in 1814, whoi, reduced to a handful ai harrassed troops, he 
combated a force of ten times their numb^. The last flashes of Imperial 
lightninc still dazzled the eves of our enemies ; and it was a fine si^t to 
see the bounds of the old hon, tracked, hunted down, beset — ^presenting a 
lively picture of the days of his youth, whai his powers developed them- 
selves m the fields of carnage. 

Napoleon possessed, in an eminent degree, the fiusnlties requisite for the 
profession of arms; temperate and robust; watdbiiig and sleeping at 
pleasure ; appearing unawares where he was least expected : he did not 
disregard details, to which important results are sometimes attached. The 
hand which had just traced rules for the government of many millions of 
men, would frequently rectify an incorrect statement of the situation of a 
re^ment, or write down whence two hundred ooBBcripts were to be ob- 
tamed, and from what magazine their shoes were to be taken. A patient, 
and an easy interlocutor, he was a home questioner, and he could fisten — 
a rare talent in the erandees of the earth. He carried with him into battle 
a cool and impassable courage. Never was mind so deeply meditative, 
more fertile in rapid and sudden illuminations. On becoming Emperor he 
ceased not to be the soldier. If his activity decreased with the progress of 
a^, that was owing to the decrease of his physical powers. In games of 
mingled calculation and hazard, the greater the aavantages which a man 
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sedkfl to obtain the greater risks lie must run. It is ^predadj Uiis that 
renders the debeitfiil science of conquerors so cidamitous to nations. 



NAPOLBON. 



Napoleooy though natundly adTeBtnxous, . was not dsfideat in eon- 
Bistencj or method ; and he wasted neither his soldiers nor his treasures 
where the audiorily of his name sufficed. What he ooald obtain by 
negotiations or bj aa*tifice, he required not by force of arms. The sword, 
although drawn from the scabbard, was not stained with blood unless it 
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was impoisible to attain the end in Tiew bj a mancenm. Atwrnyn ready 
to fig^t, he chose habitually the occasion and the gnrand : out of fifty 
battles which he fought, he was the assailant in at least fortj. Other 
generals have equalled him in the art of disposing troops on the ground ; 
some have given battle as well as he did — we could mention several wlio 
have received it better ; but in the manner of directing an offensive cam* 
paisn he has surpassed all. The wars in Spain and Russia prove nothing 
m £sparagement of his genius. It is not by the rules of Montecuculi and 
Turenne, manoeuvring on the Eenchen, that we ought to judge of such 
enterprises : the first warred to such or such winter quarters ; the other to 
subdue the world. It frequently behoved him not merely to gain a battle^ 
but to gain it in such a manner as to astound Europe and to produce 
gigantic results. Thus political views were incessantly interfering 
vrhh the strat^;ic genius ; and to appreciate him properhr, we must not 
confine ourselyes within the limits of the art of war. This art is not 
composed exclusively of technical details ; it has also its philosophy. 

To find in this elevated region a rival of Napoleon, we must go back to 
the times when the feudal institutions had not yet broken the unity of the 
ancient nations. The founders of religion alone have exercised over their 
disciples an authority comparable with that which made him the absolute 
master of his army. This moral power became fatal to him, because he 
strove to avail himself of it even against the ascendancy of material foroe« 
and because it led him to despise positive rules, the long violation of which 
will not remain unpunished. When pride was bringing Napoleon towards 
his fall, he happened to say, " France has more need of me than I have of 
France." He spoke the truth : but why had he become necessary ? 
Because he had committed the destiny of France to the chances of an 
interminable war: because^ in spite of the resources of his genius;, 
that war, rendered daily more hazardous by his staking the whole of 
his force and by the boldness of his movements, risked, in every cam- 
paign, in every battle, the fruits of twenty years of triumph : because his 
government was so modelled that with mm every thing must be swept 
away, and that a reaction, proportioned to the violence of the action, must 
burst forth at once both within and without. But Napoleon saw, without 
illusion, to the bottom of things. The nation, wholly occupied in prose- 
cuting the designs of its chief, had previously not had time to form any 
plans for itself. The day on which it should nave ceased to be stunned by 
the din of arms, it would have called itself to account for its servile 
obedience. It is better, thought he, for an absolute prince to fight foreign 
armies than to have to struggle against the energy of the citizens. 
Despotism had been organized for making war ; war was continued to 
uphold despotism. The die was cast — France must either conquer Europe, 
or Europe subdue France. Napoleon fell — ^he fell, because with the men 
of the mneteenth century he attempted the work of an Attila and a Genghis 
Khan ; because he gave the reins to an imagination directly contrary to 
the spirit of his age ; with which, nevertheless, his reason was perfectly 
acquainted ; because he would not pause on the day when he felt con- 
scious of his inability to succeed. Nature has fixed a boundary, beyond 
which extravagant enterprises cannot be carried vrith prudence. This 
boundary the Emperor reached in Spain, and overleaped in Russia. Had he 
then escaped destruction, his inflexible presumption would have caused him 
to find elsewhere a Bayleu and a Moscow. General Foy. 
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KOME. 



I AM in Rome ! Oft as the morning ray 

Visits these eyes, waking at once, I cry. 

Whence this excess of ioy ? What has befallen me ? 

And from within a thrilling voice replies — 

Thou art in Rome ! A thousand busy thoughts 

Rush on my mind — a thousand images ; 

And I spring up as girt to run a race ! 

Thou art in Rome ! the city that so long 
Reign'd absolute — the mistress of the wond ! 
The mighty vision that the Prophet saw 
And trembled ; that from nothing, from the least, 
The lowHest village (what, but here and there 
A reed-roof d cabin by a river side ?) 
Grew into everything ; and, year by year. 
Patiently, fearlessly working her way 
O'er brook and field, o'er continent and sea ; 
Not like the merchant with his merchandise, 
Or traveller with staff and scrip exploring ; 
But hand to hand and foot to foot, through hosts. 
Through nations numberless in battle array, 
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Each behind each ; each> when the other fell, 
Up» and in arms — at length subdued them all. 

Thou art in Rome ! the city where the Gauls, 
Entering at sun-rise through her open gates. 
And through her streets silent and desolate 
Marching to slay, thought they saw gods, not men; 
The city, that by temperance, fortitude. 
And lore of glory tower' d above the cknids. 
Then fell — ^but, falling, kept the highest seat. 
And in her loveliness, her pomp of woe, 
Where now she dwells, witndrawn into the wild. 
Still o'er the mmd maintains, from age to age. 
Its empire undiminish'd. llxere, as though 
Grandeur attracted grandeur, are beheld 
All things that strike, ennoble ; from the depths 
Of Egypt, from the classic fields of Greece — 
Her groves, her temples — all things that inspire 
Wonder, dehght ! Who would not say the HHrms» 
Most perfect, most divine, had by ccHisent 
FkN^d thithtf to abide eternally 
Widiin those silent chambers where they dwdl 
In happj inlerooorse ? BoexRa. 
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boughs. Pray, are not rooks the same with crows ? 

Mr. 8. They are a species of crow. But they differ from the carrion 
crow and raven, in not feeding upon dead flesh, but upon com and other 
seeds and grass, though, indeed, they pick up beetles and other insects 
and worms. See what a number of them have alighted on yonder ploughed 
field, almost blackening it over. They are searching for grubs and worms. 
The men in the field do not molest them, for they do a great deal of 
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nernot b^ tetRiyxng gmlM, uliicb, if suffered to gnm to wnged insedni^ 
waald injure tike trees and plants. 

1^. Do all TOolLa five in cookeries? 

Mr. j$. it ifl tlieir nature to aaaociatte togetlm*, and they bnild ia 
Bumben on tke aam^ or adjoining trees. Th^ have no objection to the 
neighboBiliood of nian»b«itread^ take to a pbartation of tall trees, thcNigb 
it be dose to a bouse ; and tbis is commonlj called a rookery. They ml 
eren fix their habitations on trees in the midst of towns. 

jF. I think a rookery is a sort of town itself. 

Jlr. S. It is — a yiUagein the air, peopled with nnmefoos inhabitants ; 
and nothing can be mcHre 
amnsing than to view them all 
in motion, flying to and fro, 
and bttskd in th& seyeral oc- 
cupations. The spring is their 
busiest time. Earlj in the 
year they b^in to repair their 
nestsy or biiiM new ones. , 

jP. Do th^ aU work to- , 
gether> or every one for itself? 

Mr. S^ Each pair, after they 
have coupled, builds its own 
nest ; and, instead oi helping, 
they are very apt to steal the 

materials from one another. If cbow. 

both birds go out at once in search of sticks, they often find at their 
return the work all destroyed, and the BMterials carried off. However, I 
have met with a story which shows that they are not without some sense 
of the criminality of thieving. There was in a rookery a lazy pair of 
rooks, who never went out to get sticks for themselves, but made a prac- 
tice of watehing when their neighbours wore abroad, and helping them- 
selves from their nests. They had served most oi the community in this 
manner, and by these means had just finished their own nest ; when all 
the other rooks, in a rage, fell wpon, them at once, pulled their nest in 
pieces, beat them soundly, and drove them from their society. 

F. But why do they five together, if they do not help one another ? 

Mr. S. They probably receive pleasure from the company of their own 
kind, as men and various other creatures do. Then, though they do not 
assist one another in building, they are mutually serviceable in many wajB. 
If a large bird of prey hovers about a rookery for the purpose of carrying 
away the young ones, they all unite to drive him away. And when they 
are feeding in a flock, several are placed as sentinels upon the trees all rounds 
to give the alarm if any danger approaches. 

F. Do rooks always keep to the same trees? 

Mr. S. Yes; they are much attached to them, and when the trees 
happen to be cut down, they seem greatly distressed, and keep hovering 
about them as they are faOxn^ and wiU scarcely desert them when they 
lie on the ground. 

F. I suppose they fed as we dioiiEd if our town was burned down, or 
overthrown by an earthquake. 

Mr. S. No doubt. The societies of animals greatly resemble those of 

D 2 
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men; and that of rooks is like those of men in the savage state, sodi as 
the oommnnities of the North American Indians. It is a sort of league 
for mutual aid and defence, but in which every one is left to do as he 
pleases, without any obli^tion to employ himself for the whole hodyr. 
Others unite in a manner resembling more civilised societies of men. Tms 
is the case with the beavers. They perform great public works by the 
united efiPorts of the whole community — such as damming up streams and 
constructing mounds for their habitations. As these are works of great 
art and labour, some of them probably act under the direction of others, 
and are compelled to work, whether they will or not. Manj curious stories 
are told to this purpose by those who have observed them m their remotest 
haunts, where they exercise their full sagacity. 

F. But are they all true ? 

Mr, S. That is more than I can answer for ; yet what we certainly know 
of the economv of bees mayjustify us in believing extraordinary things of 
the sagacity of animals. The society of bees goes further than that of 
beavers, and in some respects bevond most among men themselves. They 
not only inhabit a common dwelling, and perform great works in common, 
but they lay up a store of provision, which is the property of the whole 
community, and is not used except at certain seasons and under certain re- 
gulations. A bee-hive is a true image of a commonwealth, where no 
member acts for himself alone, but for the whole body. 

Evemngn at Home. 



A BBBOHBT. 
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PALMS. 

These beautifol trees may be ranked among the noblest specimens of 
vegetation ; and their tall, slender, unbrancbed stems, crowned by elegant 
feathery foliage, composed of a cluster of gigantic leaves, render them, 
although of several varieties, different in appearance from all other trees. 
In some kinds of palm the stem is irregularly thick ; in others, slender as 
a reed. It is scaly in one species, and prickly in another. In the Palma 
real, in Cuba, the stem swells out like a spindle in the middle. At the 
summit of these stems, which in some cases attain an altitude of upwards 
of 180 feet, a crown of leaves, either feathery or fan-shaped (for there is 
not a great variety in their general form), spreads out on aU sides, the 
leaves being frequently from twelve to fifteen feet in length. In some 
species the foliage is of a dark green and shining surface, like that oi* a 
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laurel or holly ; in others, silvery on the under-side, as in the willow ; and 
there is one species of palm with a fan-shaped leaf, adorned with concen- 
tric blue and yellow rings, like the " eyes" of a peacock's tail. 

The flowers of most of the palms are as beautifiil as the trees. Those 
of the Palma real are of a brUliant white, rendering them visible from a 
great distance ; but, generally, the blossoms are of a pale yellow. To 
these succeed very different forms of fruit : in one species it consists of a 
cluster of egg-shaped berries, sometimes seventy or eighty in number, of 
a brilliant purple and gold colour, which form a wholesome food. 

South America contains the finest specimens, as well as the most 
numerous varieties of palm : in Asia the tree is not very common ; and of 
the African palms but little is yet known, with the exception of Uie date 
palm, the most important to man of the whole tribe, though far less beau- 
tiful than the other^ species. 
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THE PALM-TREE. 

T waved not through an Eastern 8ky, 
Beiide a fount of Arabj; 
It was not fanned by Southern breeze 
In some green isle of Indian seas ; 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
O'er stream of AMc, lone and deep. 

R But fair the exiled Palm-tree grew, 
'Midst foliage of no kindred hue : 
Tlirough the laburnum's dropping gold 
Rose the light shaft o£ Orient mould ; 
And Europe's riolets, fiaintly sweet, 
Purpled the moss-beds at its feet. 

Strange look'd it there! — ^e willow 

stream'd 
Where silv'ry waters near it gleam' d ; 
The lime-bough lured the honey-bee 
To murmur by the Desert's tree, 
And showers of snowy roses made 
A lustre in its fan-like shade. 

There came an eve of festal hours — 
Ridi music fill'd that garden's bowers ; 
Lamps, that from flow'ring branches hung, 
On sparks of dew soft co£urs flung ; 

And bright forms glanced — a fury show, 

Under the blossoms to and fro. 

But one, a lone one, 'midst the iJirong, 
Seem'd reckless all of dance or song : 
He was a youth of dusky mien, 
Wheveon the Indian sun had been ; 
Of cvested brow, and long black hair — 
A stranger, like the Palm-tree, there. 

And slowly, sadly, moved his plumes, 
GiitterinK athwart tiie leafy glooms : 
He pass'd tlie pale green oUves by, 
Nor won the chesimt flowers his eye ; 
But when to that sole Palm he came. 
Then shot a nature through his frame. 

To him, to him its rustling spoke ; 
The silence of his soul it broke. 
It whisper'd of his own bright isle, 
That lit the ocean with a smile. 
Aye to his ear that native tone 
Had something of the sea-wave's moan. 

His motiier's cabin-home, that lay 
Where feathery cocoos fringe the bay ; 
The dashing of his brethren's oar. 
The conch-note heard along the shore — 
All throueh his wak'ning bosom swept: 
He clasp'd his country's tree, and wept. 

Oh ! scorn him not. The strength whereby 

The patriot girds himself to die ; 

The imconquerable power which fiUs 

The foeman battling on his hills : 

These have one fountain deep and clear, 

The same whence gush'd that child-like tear !— Mbs. Hbhaiw. 
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A CHAPTEE ON DOGS. 



EWFOUNDLAND Dogs are em- 
ployed in drawing dedges laden with 
ft^ wood, and other articles, and 
from their strength and docility are 
of considerable importance. The 
courage, devotion, and skill of this 
noble animal in the rescue of persons 
from drowning is well known; and on 
the banks of the Seine, at Pans, 
these qualities have been applied to a 
singular purpose. Ten Newfound- 
land dogs are there trained to act as 
servants to the Humane Society ; and 
the rapidity with which they cross 
and re-cross the river, and come and 
go, at the voice of their trainer, is 
s being most interesting to witness, 
kennels have been erected for their 
n,the bridges. 



DALMATIAN DOG. 

Thxke is a breed ot leiy handsome dogs called by this namey of a white 
eoloiir, thicklTS]^ 
ted with black: It is 
daased amoi^ the 
faomids. This spe- 
cies is said to have 
been brought from 
India, and is not re- 
markable for either 
fine scent or intel- 
ligence. The Dal- 
matian Dog is gene- 
lally kept in our 
country as an ap- 
pendage to the car- 
riage, and is bred 
up in the stable 
with the horses; it 
consequently sel- 
dom receives that 

kind of training i>aimatux doq. 

which is calculat^to call forth any good qualities it may posseM. 



TERRIER. 
The Terrier is a valuable dog in the house and farm« keeping both domains 
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gxvjruvuuuB u|iuu me xawn si 
HBAo OP TUB BULL-Doo. Cowdry Park, in Sussex. 
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The dog we now 
call the Stag- 
hound appears to 
answer better than 
any other to the 
description ^yen 
to us of the old 
English Hound, 
which was so much I 
Talued when the | 
country was less 
enclosed, and the 
numerous and ex- 
tensive forests 
were the harbours 
of the wild deer. 
This hound, with 
the harrier, were 
^ for many centuries 
the only hunting 
dogs. 



OLD ENGLISH HOUND. 



HEAD OF TH£ OLD ENQLISE H0U2n>. 



SHEPHERD'S DOG. 



Instinct and education combine to fit this dog for our service : the pointer 
will act without any great degree of instruction, and the setter will crouch; 
but the Sheep Dog, especially if he has the example of an older one, will, 
almost without the teach- 
ing of his master, become 
everything he could wish, 
and be obedient to every 
order, even to the slightest 
motion of the hand. If the 
shepherd's dog be but with 
his master, he appears to 
be perfectly content, rarely 
mingling with his kind, 
and generally shunning 
the advances of strangers ; ^ 
but the moment duty calls, 
his eye brightens, he 
springs up with eager- 
ness, and exhibits a saga- 
city, fidehty, and devotion 
rarely equalled even by 
man himself. hbad ov thb bhephebd's noo.. 



BULL-DOG. 

Of all dogs, none surpass in obstinacy and ferocity the Bull-dog. The 
head is broad and thick, the lower jaw generally projects so that the under 
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teeth advance beyond the upper, the eyes are soowling, and the whole ex- 
pression calculated to inspire terror. It is remarkable for the pertinacity 
with which it maintains its hold of any animal it may have seized, and is, 
therefore, much used in the bailMrous practice of bull-baiting, so c(Mnmoii 
in some countries, and but lately abolisMd in England. 



LOED BACON. 

N those prescient views by which the genius of Lord 

Bacon has often anticipated the institutions and the 

discoveries of succeeding times, there was one import- 

r ant object which even his foresight does not appear to 

have contemplated. Lord Bacon did not foresee that 

the English language would one day be capable of 

embalming all that philosophy can discover, or poetiy 

can invent ; that his country would at length possess 

a national literature of its own, and that it would 

exult in dasmcal compositions, which might be appreciated with the finest 

models ci antiquity. His taste was far unequal to his invention. So 

little did he esteem the language of his country, that his fiivourite works 

were composed in Latin ; and he was anxious to have what he had written 

in Enriidi preserved in that '^universal language which may last as long 

as books last." 

It would hsve surprised Bacon to have been told that the most learned 
men in Enrope have studied English authors to learn to think and to write. 
Our philosopher was surely somewhat mortified, when, in his dedication of 
the Essays, he observed, that, " Of all my other works, my Essays have 
been most current ; for that, as it seems, they come home to men's busi- 
ness and bosoms.'' It is too much to hope to find in a vast and profound 
inventor, a writer also who bestows immortality on his language. The 
English language is the only object, in his great survey of art and of natuie, 
wtSch owes nouing of its excellence to tbe genius d Bacon. 
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THE LILIES OP THE FIELD. 



FLOWERS! when the Saviour's calm, 

benignant eye 
Fell on your gentle beauty ; when from 
you 
That heavenly lesson for all hearts he 
drew. 
Eternal, universal as the sky; 
Then in the bosom of your purity 

A voice He set, as in a temple shrine. 
That Life's quick travellers ne'er might 
pass you by 
Unwarn'd of that sweet oracle divine. 
And though too oil its low, celestial sound 
By the harsh notes of work-day care is 
drown'd. 
And the loud steps of vain, unlist'ning 
haste. 
Yet the great lesson hath no tone of power. 
Mightier to reach the soul in thought's 
hush'd hour, 
Than yours, meek lilies, chosen thus, 
and graced. Mrs. Hemans. 



STRIAK LILT. 



POMPEII. 

HE earliest and one 
of the most fatal 
eruptions of Mount 
Vesuvius that is men- 
tioned in history took 
place in the year 79, 
during the reign of 
the Emperor Titus. 
All Campagna was 
filled with consterna- 
tion, and the country 
was overwhelmedwitn 
devastation in every 
palaces, and their in- 
by molten lava, and 
r showers of volcanic 

om an earthquake six- 
built and adorned with 
r a magnificent theatre, 
see the gladiators when 
uus tremendous visitation burst upon the devoted city, and 
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buried it to a considerable depth with the fiery materials thrown from 
the crater. "Day was turned to night," sajs a classic author, "and 
night into darkness ; an inexpressible quantity of dust and ashes was 
poured out, deluging land, sea, and air, and burying two entire cities, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, whilst the people were sittmg in the theatre." 



Many parts of Pompeii have, at various times, been excavated, so as 
to allow visitors to examine the houses and streets ; and in February, 1846, 
the house of the Hunter was finally cleared, as it appears in the Engraving. 
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This it an interesdng dwelling, and was very likelythe residmoeof a man 
of wealth, fond of the chase. A painting on the right occupies one side 
of the large room, and here are represented wild animals, the lion chasing 
9 hull, &c The upper part of the house is raised, where stands a gaily- 
painted eohimn 
— ^red and yellow 
in festoons; he- 
hind which, and 
orcr a doorway, 
IS a fireaeo paint- 
ing cf a ammner- 
sa 

[Of 




seal dT tha pR>- 
piielor: OBcner 
side are hmrfsig- 
homs. Thmwaut 
heautiful past- 
ing in thisiowi 
represents a Tid- 
- can at his fatpt, 

FOBTIBLI KITGHEV, lOOKD AT POMPBII. aSSistcd hj Hute 

dusky. Baked 
figures. In the nidie of the outward looin a small statue was foandt in 
terra cotta (baked day). The arciiitectiire of this house is singidariy 
rich in decoiatioii, and the pahitipga^ partknkriy those of the birds and 
vases, very br%hl aad vivid. 

At this time, tooy some very perfect skeletons iWBte discovered in a 
house near the theatre, and near tlMS hand of one of theaa ae iefiw nd thirty- 
seven pieees of siher and two gold coins ^ some of the former were 
attached to the handle of a k^. The unhiqppy beii^ who here perished 
may hare been the inmates of the dwellii^. We know, from liie account 
written by Pliny, that the young and aetive had pksify of time for escape, 
and this is the reason why so few skeletons hav« been found ia Bompeii. 

In a place excavated at the expense of the Empressof Bi:u3sia was found 
a portiwle kitchen (represented above), made ii iron, with two round 
holes for boiling pots. The tabular tap received the fire fcwr placing 
other utensils upon, and by a handle in the firoai it eould be moved when 
necessary. 

THE NIGHTINGALE AND GLOWWORM. 

A KiGHTiisrGAUi that all day long 
Had dieer'd the vittage with his song. 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended. 
Nor yet when even-tide was ended — 
Began to feel, as well he might. 
The keen demands of appetite : 
When, looking eagerly around. 
He spied, far oflF upon the ground. 
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about to be submitted to bis inspection, agroup of living animalcules, seen 
under a powerful microscope for tbe first time, presents a scene of extra- 
ordinary interest, and never fails to call fortb an expression of amazement 
and admiration. This statement admits of an easy iUustration: for example, 
from some water containing aquatic plants, collected from a pond on Clap- 
ham Common, I select a small twig, to which are attached a few delicate 
fiakes, apparentiy of slime or jelly ; some minute fibres, standing erect 
here and tnere on the twig, are also dimly yisible to the naked eye. This 
twig, with a drop or two of the water, we will put between two thin plates 
of glass, and place under the field of view of a microscope, having lenses 
that magnify the image of an object 200 times in linear dimensions. 

Upon looking; through the instrument, we find the flcud swarming with 
animals of various shapes and magnitudes. Some are darting tlm>ugh 
the water with great rapidity, while others are pursuing and devouring 
creatures more mfinitesimal tiian themselves. Many are attached to the 
twig by long delicate threads, several have their bodies inclosed in a trans- 
parent tube, from one end of which the animal partiv protrudes and then 
recedes, while others are covered by an elegant shell or case. The mi- 
nutest kinds, many of which are so small that millions might be contained in 
a single drop of water, appear like mere animated globules, free, single, and 
of various colours, sporting about in every direction. Numerous species 
resemble pearly or ojsaline cups or vases, firmged round the margin with deli- 
cate fibres, that are in constant oscillation. Some of these are attached by 
spiral tendrils ; others are united by a slender stem to one common trunk, 
appearing like a bunch of hare-bells ; others are of a globular form, and 
grouped together in a definite pattern, on a tabular or spherical membra- 
nous case, for a certain period of their existence, and ultimately become 
detached and locomotive, while many are permanentiy clustered together, 
and die if separated from the parent mass. They have no oreans of progres- 
sive motion, similar to those of beasts, bir£, or 
fishes ; and thoueh many species are desti- 
tute of eyes, yet aU possess an accurate per- 
ception of the presence of other bodies, and 
pursue and capture their prey vrith unerring 
purpose. 

MantelTs Thoughts <m AninuUeules. 




FOOT OF COMMON H0U8E-FLT. HAXB, OREATLT MAOHIFIBD. 

▲ Hain of the Bat. b Of the Mole, c Of the Mooae. 
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THE CANARY. 

This bird, winch is now kept and reared throughout the whole of Europe, 
and even in Russia and Siberia, on account of its pretty form, docility, and 
sweet song, is a native of the Canary Isles. On the banks of small 
streams, in the pleasant ralleys of those lovely islands, it builds its nest in 
the branches of the orange-trees, of which it is so fond, that even in this 
country the bird has been known to find its way into the greenhouse, and 
select the fork of one of the branches of an orange-tree on which to build 
its nest, seeming to be pleased with the sweet pei^me of the blossoms. 



OLUrART. 



The bird has been known in Europe since the beginning of the sixteenth 
eentury, when a ship, having a large number of canaries on board destined 
for Leghorn, was wrecked on the coast of Italy. The birds having re- 
gained their liberty, flew to the nearest land, vibich happened to be the 
island of Elba, where they found so mild a climate that they built their 
nests there and became very numerous. But the desire to possess such 
beautiful songsters led to their being hunted after, until the whole wild 
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race was quite destroyed. In Italy, therefore, we find the first tame 
canaries, and here they are still reared in great nnmhers. Their natural 
colour is grey, which merges into green beneath, almost resembling the 
colours of the linnet ; but by means of domestication, climate, and being 
bred with other birds, canaries may now be met with of a great yariety of 
colours. But perhaps there is none more beautiful than the golden-yellow^ 
with blackish-grey head and tail. The hen canary lays her eggs four or 
five times a year, and thus a great number of young are produced. 

As they are naturally inhabitants of warm climates, and made still more 
delicate by constant residence in rooms, great care should be taken in 
winter that this favourite bird be not exposed to cold air, which, however 
refreshing to it in the heat of summer, is so injurious in this season that 
it causes sickness and even death. To keep canaries in a healthy and 
happy state, it is desirable that the cage should be firequently hung in 
brilliant daylight, and, if possible, placed in the warm sunshine, which, 
especially when bathing, is very agreeable to them. The more simple and 
true to nature the food b, the better does it agree with them ; and a little 
summer rapeseed mixed with their usual allowance of the seed to which 
they have given their name, will be found to be the best kind of diet. As 
a treat, a little crushed hempseed or summer cabbage-seed may be mixed 
with the canary-seed. The beautiful grass from which the latter is 
obtained is a pretty ornament for the garden; it now grows very 
abundantly in Kent. 

The song of the canary b not in thb country at all like that of the bird 
in a state of nature, for it is a kind of compound of notes learned from 
other birds. It may be tat^ht to imitate the notes of the nightingale, by 
being placed while yoong with that bird. Care must be t&en that the 
male parent of the young canary be removed from the nest before the 
young ones are hatched, or it will be sure to acquire the note of its parent. 
The male birds of all the feathered creation are the only ones who sing ; 
the females merely utter a sweet chirrup or chirp, so that f^m the hen 
canary the bird wul run no risk of learmng its natural note. 



INDUSTEY AND APPLICATION. 

Dii^iGENCE, industry, and proper improvement of time are material duties 
of the young. To no purpose are they endowed with the best abilities, if 
they want activity for exerting them. Unavailing, in thb case, will be 
every direction that can be given them, either for their temporal or spiritual 
welfare. In youth the habits of industry are most easily acquired ; in 
youth the incentives to it are strong, from ambition and from duty, from 
emulation and hope, from all the prospects which the beginning of life 
affords. If, dead to these calls, you already languish in slothftd inaction, 
what will be able to quicken the more sluggish current of advancing years? 
Industry b not only the instrument of improvement, but the foundation of 
pleasure. Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of life as the relaxed 
and feeble state of an indolent mind. He who b a stranger to industry 
may possess, but he cannot enjoy. For it is labour only which gives the 
relbh to pleasure. It is the appointed vehicle of every good man. It b 
the indispensable condition of our possessing a sound mind in a sound 
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body. Sloth is so inconsistent with both, that it is hard to detennine 
whether it be a greater foe to virtue or to health and happiness. Inactive 
as it is in itself, its effects are fatally powerful. Thoueh it appear a slowly- 
flowing stream, yet it undermines all that is stable and flourishing. It not 
only saps the foundation of every virtue, but pours upon you a deluge of 
crimes and evils. 

It is like water which first putrefies by stagnation, and then sends up 
noxious vapours and fills the atmosphere with death. Fly, therefore, firom 
idleness, as the certain parent both of guilt and of ruin. And under idle- 
ness I include, not mere inaction only, but all that circle of trifling occu- 
pations in which too many saunter away their youth ; perpetually engaged 
in frivolous society or pubHc amusements, in the labours of dress or the 
ostentation of their persons. Is this the foundation which you lay for 
future useMness and esteem 7 By such accomplishments do you hope 
to recommend yourselves to the thmking part of the world, and to answer 
the expectations of your friends and your country ? Amusements youtii 
requires : it were vain, it were cruel, to prohibit them. But, though allow- 
able as the relaxation, they are most culpable as the business, of the young, 
for they then become the gulf of time and the poison of the mind ; they 
weaken the manly powers ; they sink the native vigour of youth into con- 
temptible effeminacy. Blaib. 



THE RIVER JORDAN. 



The river Jordan rises in the mountains of Lebanon, and falls into the 
little Lake M erom, on the banks of which Joshua describes the hostile 
Kings as pitching to fight against Israel. After passine through this lake, 
it runs down a rocky valley with great noise and rapidity to the Lake of 

e2 
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Tiberias. In tins part of its eoorae the stream is almost hidden W »tmAj 
trees, which now on each mde. As the rirer approaches the Lake of 
ITberias it widens, and passes threof^ it with a cnrrent that may be dearl^r 
seen during a great p«rt €i its course. It then reaches a Talley, wlaeh is 
the lowest ground in the whole oi Syria, many hundred feet beknr the 
lerel of the Mediterranean Sea. It is so well sheltered by the high land 
on both sides, that the heat thus produced and the moisture of the riyer 
make the spot very rich and fartde. This lovely plain is Itc or six mflea 
across in parts, but widens as it aeara the Dead Sea, whose waters cover 
the cities <^ Sodooi and Gromonah, destfo;yed for the wjckedncsa of their 
inhabitants. 

ON JORDAN'S BANKS. 

N Jordan' s banks the Arab camels stray. 
On Eton's hill the False One's votaries pray ~ 
The Baal-^dorer bowa on Sinai's steep ; 
Yet there— even there— O God ! thy thunders 
sleep: 

There, where thy finger scorch'd the tablet 

stone ; 
There, where thy shadow to thy people shone — 
Thy glory shrouded in its garb of fire 
(Thyself none hying see and not expire). 

e lightning let thy glance appear — 

Sweep from his shiver'd hand the oppressor's spear ! 

How long by tyrants shall thy land be trod ? 

How long thy temple worshipless, O God! Bxron. 




FORTITDDB. 

WfittovT Moae degree of fordtode there caft h» ■ 
amidst the thousand micartaiii^iea of Ufe» Hkgni tarn W no < 
r. The man of f eeUe and timoraus WfiA ISms «h 
le sees eyeatj distant danger and trc»UBi; he esfknm the 
of possibility to diacaver the dangos tiiat ma^r sne: «i^ he 
crates imagmary ones ; alwaya magnifies thoae Hmt are rcaL Haice, 
l&e m person haunted by (^Metres!, he leaea the free eB§o^iBettt eten of a 
s«ie and proiqpefoiis state, and qb ^le fini idioek of adhwfsiUr he desponds. 
Instead of exortiBg himself teb^ hoU «i the l e siiicsfl that remain, he 
gives up idl for tost, and resii^ h im a ctf fe»ah|eci and broken spirits. On 
the other hand, firmness of mind is the paiQBiicf tranqnaiity. It enables 
one to enjoy the present without disturbance and t* look calmly on dangers 
that approach or evils that threaten in future. Look into the heart of 
this man, and you will find composure, cheerfulness, and magnanimity ; 
look into the heart of the other, and you will see nothing but confrision, 
anxiety, and trepidation. The one hi a castle built on a rock, which defies 
the attacks of surrounding waters ; the other is a hut placed on the shore, 
which every wind shakes and every wave overflows. Blair. 
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To every dungeon comes a 

Of God's interminable day. 
On every heart a sunbeam 

faUs 
To cheer its lonely prison 

waUs. 

The ray is Truth. Oh, soul, 

aspire 
To bask in its celestial fire ; 
So shalt thou quit the glooms 

of clay. 
So shalt thou flourish into 

day. 

So shalt thou reach the dun- 
geon grate. 

No longer dark and desolate ; 

And look around thee, and 
above. 

Upon a world of light and 
love. 

Mackay. 



THE NESTS OP BIRDS. 



OW curious is the structure of the nest 
of the goldfinch or chaffinch ! The inside 
of it is lined with cotton and fine silken 
threads ; and the outside cannot be suffi- 
ciently admired, though it is composed 
only of various species of fine moss. The 
colour of these mosses, resembling that of 
the bark of the tree on which the nest is 
built, proves that the bird intended it 
should not be easily discovered. In some 
nests, hair, wool, and rushes are dex- 
terously interwoven. In some, all the 



parts are firmly fastened by a thready 
which the bird makes of hemp, wool, hair, or more commonly of 
spiders' webs. Other birds, as for instance the blackbird and the lapwings 
aiter they have constructed their nest, plaster the inside with mortar, whiSi 
cements and binds the whole toother ; they then stick upon it, while 
quite wet, some wool or moss, to give it the necessary degree of warmth. 
The nests of swallows are of a very diflFerent construction from those of 
other birds. They require neither wood, nor hay, nor cords ; they make 
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a kind of mortar, with 
which they form a 
neat^ secure, and com- 
fortahle habitation for 
themselves and their 
family. To moisten 
the dust, of which they 
build their nest, they 
dip their breasts in 
water and shake the 
drops from their wet 
feathers upon it. But 
the nests most worthy 
of admiration are those i 
of certain Indian birds, 
which suspend them 
with great art from the ^■ 
branches of trees, to 3 
secure them from the f 
depredations of various i 
animals and insects. In I 
general, every species | 
of bird has a peculiar | 
mode of building ; but | 
it may be remarked of '- 
all alike, that they 1 
always construct their = 
nests in the way that 
is best adapted to their 
security, and to the 
preservation and wel- 
fare of their species. 



BLiLCKBIBD BUILDING HER NEST. 



SWALLOW PBEPAHINO A WALL FOR HER NEST. 

Such is the wonderful in- 
stinct of birds with respect 
to the structure of their nests. 
What skill and sagacity! 
what industry and patience do 
they display ! And is it not 
apparent that all their labours 
tend towards certain ends? 
They construct their nests 
hollow and nearly round, that 
they may retain the heat so 
much the better. They line 
them with the most delicate 
substances, that the young 
may lie soil and warm. 
What is it that teaches the 
bird to place her nest in a 
situation sheltered from the 
rain, and secure against the 
attacks of other animals? 
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How did she learn that she should lay eggs — ^that eggs would require a 
nest to prevent them firaoi falling to the ground and to keep them warm t 
Whence does she know that the heat would not be maintained around the 
eggs if the nest men too large; and that, on the other hand, the young 
would not hare nfident room if it were smaller ? By what rules does 
she detenmne die due proportions between the nest and the young which 
are not yet in ensteoee 7 Who has taught her to calculate the time with 
such aecoxacy tiiat she never commits a mistake, in producing her eggs 
before die nest is ready to receiye them ? Admire in all these things the 
power^ die wisdin, and the goodness of die Creator ! Stubm. 



THE BUSHMEN. 



HE Bosjesmans, or Bushmen, appear to be 
n the remains of Hottentot hordes, who have 
k been dnren, by the gradual encroachments of 
the European colonists, to seek for refuge 
among the inaccessible rocks and sterile deserts 
of the interior of Africa. Most of the hordes 
known in the colony by the name of Bush- 
moi are now entirely destitute of flocks or 
herds, and subnst partly by the chase^ 
partly oa the wild roots of the wilderness, 
and in times of scarcity on reptiles, grass- 
hoppers, and the larrae of ants, or by plunder- 
ing their hereditary foes and oppressors, the 
frontier Boers. In seasons when every green herb is devoured by swarms 
of locusts, and when the wild game in consequence desert the pastures of 
the wilderness, the Bushman finds a resource in the very calamity which 
would overwhelm an agricultural or civilized community. He lives by 
devouring the devourers ; he subsists for weeks and months on locusts 
alone, and also preserves a stock of this food dried, as we do herrings or 
pilchards, for future consumption. 

The Bushman retains the ancient arms of the Hottentot race, namely, a 
javelin or assagai, similar to that a( the Caf&es, and a bow and arrows. 
The latter, which are his principal weapons bodi for war and the chase^ 
are small in size and formed of slight materials ; but, owing to the deadly 

Soison with which the arrows are imbued, and the dexterity with which 
ley are launched, they are missiles truly formidable. One of these arrows, 
f(mned merely of a piece of slender reed tipped with bone or iron, is 
sufficient to destroy the most powerftil animal. But, althou^ the colonists 
very much dread the effects of the Bushman's arrow, they know how to 
elude its range ; and it is after all but a very unequal match for the fire- 
lock, as the persecuted natives by sad experience have firand. The arrows 
are usually kept in a quiver, formed of the hollow stalk €i a species of 
aloe, and uung over the shoulder ; but a few, for immediate use, are often 
vtack in a band round the head. 

A group of Bosjesmans, comprising two men, two women, and a child, 
were recently brought to this country and exhibited at the i^jptian HaU, 
in Piemdilly. The women wore mantles and conical caps of hide, and gold 
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ornaments in their ears. The men also wore a sort of skin doak^ which 
hung down to their knees, over a close tunic : the legs and feet were bare 
in both. Their sheepnskin mantles, sewed together with threads of sinew^ 
and rendered soft and pliable by friction^ sudfficed for a garment bj day 



s 



and a blanket by night. These Bosjesmans exhibited a variety of the 
customs of their native country. Their whoops were sometimes so loud 
as to be startling, and they occasionally seemed to consider the attention 
of the spectators as an affront. 
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CHABACTEE OF ALFRED, KING OF ENGLAND. 

The merit of tbis Prince, both in private and public life, may with advan- 
tage be set in opposition to that of any Monarch or citizen which the 
aimals of any age or any nation can present to us. He seems, indeed^ to 
be the realisation of that perfect character, which, under the denomination 
of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have been fond of delineating^ 
rather as a fiction of dieir imagination than in hopes of ever seeing it 
reduced to practice ; so happily were all his virtues tempered together, 
so justly were they blended, and so powerftilly did each prevent the other 
from exceeding its proper bounds. He knew how to conciliate the most 
enterprising spirit with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate per- 
severance with the easiest flexibility; the most severe justice with the 
greatest lenity ; the greatest rigour in command with the greatest affability 
of deportment ; the highest capacity and inclination for science, with the 
most shining talents for action. His civil and his military virtues are 
almost equally the objects of our admiration, excepting only, that the 
former, being more rare among princes, as well as more useful, seem chiefly 
to challenge our applause. Nature also, as if desirous that so bright a 
production of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed 
on him all bodily accomplishments, vigour of limbs, di^^ of shape and 
air, and a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance. Fortune alone, by 
throwing him into that barbarous age, deprived him of historians worthy 
to transmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish to see him delineated in 
more lively colours, and with more particular strokes, that we may at least 
perceive some of those small specks and blemishes, from which, as a man, 
it is impossible he could be entirely exempted. Hume. 



THE FIRST GRHSF. 



H ! call my brother back to me, 

I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes with flower and bee 

Where is my brother gone ? 

The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam's track ; 

I care not now to chase its flight — 
Oh! call my brother back. 

The flowers run wild— the flowers we soVd 

Around our garden-tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load — 

Oh ! call him back to me. 

" He would not hear my voice, fair child — 

He may not come to thee ; 
The face that once like spring-time smiled. 

On earth no more thou'lt see 
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* A rose's brief bright life of joy. 

Such unto him was given ; 
Go, thou must play alone, my boy — 
Thy brother is in heaven !" 

And has he left the birds and flowers. 

And must I call in vain ; 
And through the long, long summer hours. 

Will he not come again ? 

And by the brook, and in the glade^ 

Are all our wand'rings o'er ? 
Oh ! while my brother with me play'd. 

Would I had loved him more I — Mrs. Hemans. 
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ON CRUELTY TO INFERIOE ANIMALS 

AN is that link of the cliain of nniyersal 
exifltaioe liy which spiritoal and corporeal 
bdngB are united: as the numben and 
yaiiety of the latter his inferiors are ahnost 
infinite, so probably are those of the 
\ formor his superiors ; and as we see tliat 
the lives and hapfHBess ai tiiose below us 
are dependant on oar wills, we maj rea- 
sonably condode tiiat oor hres andhqipi- 
ness are eqnall j dependant on the wills of 
those above us ; acoountalde, like onrsdyes, 
for the use of this power to the sapreme 
CreatoraBd^Offcmor of all things. Shonld 
this analogy be well founded, how criminal will oar •ooomit vppmr idien 
laid brfore that just and impartial judge ! How will man, that fwingninafT 
tyrant, be able to excuse hinisdf firom tibe diai^ of those inmmnenJife 
cruelties inflicted on his unoffending subjects committed to his car^ 
£n*med for his benefit, and placed oder his antlioritjr by their common 
Father? whose mercy is OFer all his worki^ and who expects that his 
authority should be exercised, not only witk tesdemess and mcBcy, but 
in conformity to the laws of justice ssu oititade. 

But to what horrid deviations from iStm benevolent intentions ne we 
daily witnesses ! no small part of wianimid derive their chief amosements 
fiom the deaths and sufferings of in&nor smnsls; « much greater^ con- 
rider them only as engines of wood or iron, useM in their several oocum- 
tioBS. The carman drives his hone, and the on^enter his nail, liy 
vqpeated Mows ; and so long as Umbo produce the danred effect, and €btj 
both go, tkey neither reflect or cave whether dtker of them haveai^seBne 
of fiB&g. Tlie hatdier knodka down the stat^ ox, vritli no moae 
oonpassiaB than the bladomidi hammecs « beneshoe ; and plunges ids 
knife into the throat of the innocent hnub, with as little rdactance as tlie 
tailor sticks hb neeAe into the collar of a coat. 

If there aie some fisw who, fimned in a softer mould, view witti pity the 
sufferings of these defencdess creatures, there is scarce one who entertains 
the least idea that justice or gratitude can be due to tiieir merits or their 
services. The social and hisadlj dog is hanged without remorse, if, by 
barking in defence of his master's person and property, he happens un- 
knowingly to disturb his rest ; the generous horse, who has carried his 
uneratefd master for many years with ease and safety, worn out with age 
and infirmities, contracted in his service, is by him condemned to end his 
miserable days in a dust-cart, where the more he exerts his little remains 
of spirit, the more he is whipped to save his stupid driver the trouble of 
whippine some other less obedient to the lash. Sometimes, having been 
taught the practice of many unnatural and useless feats in a riding-house, 
he is at last turned out and consigned to the dominion of a hackney- 
coachman, by whom he is every day corrected for performing those tricks, 
which he has learned under so long and severe a discipline. The sluggish 
bear, in contradiction to his nature, is taught to dance for the diversion of 
a malignant mob, by placing red-hot irons under his feet ; and the majestic 
bull is tortured by every mode which malice can invent, for no offence but 
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that he is gende and nnwillmg to assail his diabolical tormentors. Thea^ 
with innumerable other acts of crueltj, injustice, and ingratitude, are ereij 
daj committed, not only with impunity, but without censure and eren 
without observation ; but we may be assured that they cannot finaHy pass 
away unnoticed and unretaliated. 

llie laws of sdf-defence undoubtedly justify us ia destroying those 
animals who would destroy us, who injure oar properties, or annoy our 
persons; but not even these, whenever their situation inci^iacitates 
them from hurtmg us. I know of no rightwhich we have to shoot a bear 
aa an inaccessible island of ice, or an eagle on the mountain's top ; whose 
fives cannot ii^^ure us, nor deaths procure us any benefit. We are unable 
to give life, and therefore oug^t not wantonly to take it away from ibt 
meanest insect, without saSSkxA reason; they all receive it from the 
same benevolent hand as ooradves^ and have therefore an equdi right to 
taajoj it. 

God has been pleased to create numberless animals intended tat our 
sustenance ; and that th^ are so intended, the agreeaUe flavour of their 
flesh to our palates, and the wholesome nutriment whidi it admhusters to 
our stomachs, are sufficient proofs : these, as they are formed for omr use, 
prniagated by our culture, and fed by our care, we have certainly a rig^t 
to aepti9e of hfe, because it is given and preserved to them on that ccfOr 
dition ; but this should always be performed with all the tenderness and 
cranpassion whidi so disagreeable an office will permit ; and no circum- 
stanees ouf^t to be omitted, which can render their executions as quick and 
easyasposstble. For this Providence has wisely and bttoeyolently provided, 
by Ibnnine them in such a manner that their flesh becomes rancia and war 
polateable by a painful and lingerii^ death ; and has thus compelled us to 
be merdlul wiuuNit eompassion, and cautious of their sufPerings, for the 
sake of oursdves : but, if there are any whose tastes ne so vitiated, and 
whose hearts are so hardened, as to delight in such inhuman saerificefl^ and 
to partake of them without renKffse,they should be looked up<m as demons 
in mnnan ntaape, and expect a retahation of those tortures which th^ have 
inflicted on ibe innocent, inr the gratification of their own depraved and 
unnatcBrat appetites. 

So violent are the passions of anger and revenge in the human breast, 
that it is not wonderriil that men should persecute their real or imaginary 
enemies with cruelty and malevolence; but that there should exist in 
nature a being who can receive pleasure from giving pain, would be totally 
incredible, if we were not convinced, by melancholy experience, that there are 
not 01^ many, but that this unaccountable disposition is in some manner 
inherent in the nature of man ; for, as he cannot be taught by example, 
nor led to it by temptation, or prcmipted to it by interest, it must be de- 
rifed from his native constitution ; and it is a remarkable confirmation of 
what revektion so firequently inculcates — ^that he brings into the world with 
him an <»^pnal depravity, me effects of a fallen and degenerate state ; in 
proof of which we need only to observe, that the nearer he f^proaches to 
a state of nature, the more predominant this disposition appears, and the 
more violently it operates. We see children langhmg at the miseries which 
they inflict on every unfortunate animal which comes within their power ; 
all savages are ingenious in contriving, and lumpy in executing, the most 
exquisite tortures ; and the common people of all countries are delighted 
wiui nothing so much as bull-baitings, prize-fightings, executions, sikL all 
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spectacles of cruelty and horror. Though civilization may in some de- 
gree abate this native ferocity, it can never quite extirpate it ; the most 
polished are not ashamed to be pleased with scenes of Httle less barbarity, 
and, to the disgrace of human nature, to dignify them with the name of 
sports. They arm cocks with artificial weapons, which nature had kindly 
denied to theur malevolence, and with shouts of applause and triumph see 
them plunge them into each other's hearts ; they view with delight the 
trembung deer and defenceless hare, flying for hours in the utmost agonies of 
terror and despair, and, at last, sinking under fatigue, devoured by their 
merciless pursuers ; they see with joy the beautiM pheasant and harm- 
less partridge drop from their flight, weltering in their blood, or, perhaps, 
perishing with wounds and hunger, under the cover of some friendly 
thicket to which they have in vain retreated for safety; they triumph 
over the unsuspecting fish whom they have decoyed by an insidious pre- 
tence of feeding, and drag him from his native element by a hook fixed 
to and tearing out his entrails ; and, to add to all this, they spare neither 
labour nor expense to preserve and propagate these innocent animals, for 
no other end but to multiply the objects of their persecution. 

What name would we bestow on a superior being, whose whole endeavonrs 
were employed, and whose whole pleasure consisted in terri^ring, ensnaring, 
tormenting, and destroying mankind ? whose superior faculties were exerted 
in fomentiog animosities amongst them, in contriving engines of destruction, 
and inciting them to use them in maiming and murdering each other ? 
whose power over them was employed in assisting the rapacious, deceiving 
the simple, and oppressing the innocent? who, without provocation or 
advantage, should continue from day to day, void of all pit^ and remorse, 
thus to torment mankind for diversion, and at the same time endeavour 
with his utmost care to preserve their lives and to propagate their species, 
in order to increase the number of victims devoted to his malevolence, and 
be deHghted in proportion to the miseries he occasioned. I say, what 
name <ktestable enough could we find for such a being 7 yet, if we im- 
partially consider the case, and our mtermediate situation, we must ac- 
knowledge that, with regard to inferior animals, just such a being is 
a sportsman. Jknyns. 



PETER THE HERMIT, AND THE FIRST CRUSADE. 

It was in Palestine itself that Peter the Hermit first conceived the grand 
idea of rousing the powers of Christendom to rescue the Christians of the 
East from the thraldom of the Mussulman, and the Sepulchre of Jesus 
from the rude hands of the Infidel. The subject engrossed his whole 
mind. Even in the visions of the night he was fall of it. One dream 
made such an impression upon him, that he devoutly beUeved the Saviour 
of the world Himself appeared before him, and promised him aid and pro- 
tection in his holy undertaking. If his zeal had ever wavered before this 
was sufficient to fix it for ever. 

Peter, after he had performed aU the penances and duties of his pil- 
grimage, demanded an mterview with Simeon, the Patriarch of the Greek 
Church at Jerusalem. Though the latter was a heretic in Peter's eyes 
yet he was still a Christian, and felt as acutely as himself for the persecu- 
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tions heaped hj the Turks npon the followers of Jesus. The good prelate 
entered ^illj into his views^ and, at his suggestion, wrote letters to the 
Pope, and to the most influential Monarchs of Christendom, detailing the 
sorrows of the faithAil, and urging them to take up arms in their defence. 
Peter was not a laggard in the work. Taking an affectionate farewell of the 
Patriarch, he returned in ail haste to Italy. Pope Urban II. occupied the 
apostolic chair. It was at that time far from being an easy seat. His 
predecessor, Gregory, had bequeathed him a host of disputes with the 
£mperor Henry IV., of Germany; and he had made Philip I., of France^ 
his enemy. So many dangers encompassed him about that the Vatican 
was no secure abode, and he had taken refuge in Apulia, under the protec- 
tion of the renowned Robert Guiscard. Thither Peter appears to have 
followed him, though the spot in which their meeting took place is not 
stated with any precision by ancient chroniclers or modem historians. 



PETEB THE HBBUIT PBBACHINO THE FIBST CBU8ADB. 

Urban received him most kindly, read with tears in his eyes the epistle 
from the Patriarch Simeon, and listened to the eloquent story of the 
Hermit with an attention which showed how deeply he sympathised with 
the woes of the Christian Church. 

Enthusiasm is contagious, and the Pope appears to have caught it in- 
stantly from one whose zeal was so unbounded. Giving the Hermit ftdl 
powers, he sent him abroad to preach the Holy War to dl the nations and 
potentates of Christendom. The Hermit preached, and countless thousands 
answered to his call. France, Germany, and Italy started at his voice, and 
prepared for the deliverance of Zion. One of the early historians of the 
Crusade, who was himself an eye-witness of the rapture of Europe, de- 
scribes the personal appearance of the Hermit at this time. He says that 
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thoe appeared to be aomething of diviiie in everything whidi he said or 
did. The people so highly reverenced him, that they plucked hairs firom 
the mane of hu mnle» that they might keep them as relics. While preach- 
ingy he irorCy in general, a woollen tonie, with a dark-coloured mai^e whidi 
fdl down to his heels. His arms and feet were bare, and he ate neither 
flesh nmr bread, supporting himself chiefly upon fish and wine. ''He set out," 
said the chronicler, " from whence I know not ; but we saw him passing 
throu^ towns and villages, preaching eveijwhere, and the pec^le surround- 
ing bun in crowds, loading him with offenngs, and celebraiting his sanctity 
wkh such great praises, that I never remember to have seen such honours 
bestowed upon any one." Thus he went on, untired, inflexible, and full of 
devotiim, communicating his own madness to his heuers, until Europe was 
stLrred from its very depths. Popular Deiutknu, 



FAITH'S GUIDING STAR. 

I £ find a glory in the flowers 

When snowdrops peep and hawthorn blooBS ; 
I We see fresh ligkt in spiing-time hours^ 

And bless the radiance that illiimes. 
[ The song of promise dieers with hope^ 

That sin or SOTiowcaHiot mar ; 
€k>d's beauty fiOa tke dakyed Oapt, 
9 And keeps indnnB'dAkfara giddily stv. 

^ We find a glory mUmwmSk 
\ That lives in rHiMhwrfa happy face. 
Ere fearful doubt cr wodAy gi§e 
Has swept anvf ^ angjcl tnce. 
Tbe ray of promise shineth thev^ 

To tell of better lands afar ; 
€rod sends his image, pure and ftir. 
To keep undimm'd Faith's 



We find a glory in the zeal 

Of doating breast and toiling brain ; 
Affection's martyrs still wiQ kneel. 

And song, though famish' d, pour its strain. 
They lure us by a quenchless h^t. 

And point where joy is holier far ; 
They shed God's sptnt, warm and bri^it, 

Ajid keep undimm'd Faitb's guiding star. 

We muse beside the rolling waves ; 

We ponder on the grassy hill ; 
We linger by the new-piled gncveB, 

And find that star is shinmg stilL 
God in hia great de^gn hath spread, 

Unnumber'd rays to lead afar ; 
They beam the bnghtest o'er the dead, 

Ajid keep undimm'd Faith's guiding rtv^' — Biaza Cook. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH'S ADDRESS TO HER ARMY AT 

TILBURY FORT, IN 1588. 

My loving people ! we have been persuaded bv some that are careful of 
our safety^ to take heed how we commit ourself to anned multitudes, for 
fear of treachery ; but, I assure you, I do not desire to live to distrust my 
faithful and loving people. Let tyrants fear : I have always so behaved 
myself, that, under God, I have placed my chief strength and safeguard in 
the loyal hearts and good-will of my subjects. And, therefore, I am come 



among you at this time, not for my recreation or sport, but being resolved, 
in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die among you all, and to lay 
down for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour 
and my blood — even in the dust. I know I have the* body of a weak and 
feeble woman ; but I have the heart of a King, and the heart of a King 
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of England, too ! and think foul scorn, that Panna, or Spain, or any 
Prince of Europe, should dare to invade the holders of mj realms ; ta 
which, rather than dishonour should grow hy me, I myself will take up 
arms — I myself will he your general, your judge, and the rewarder of every- 
one of your virtues in the field. I know ali^y, by your forwardness^ 
that you have deserved rewards and crowns ; and we do assure you, on the 
word of a Prince, they shall be duly paid you. In the meantime, m j 
Lieutenant-General shall be in my stead, than whom never Prince com- 
manded more noble and worthy subject ; nor do I doubt, by your obe- 
dience to my General, by your concord in the camp, and your valour in the 
field, we shall shortly have a famous victory over the enemies of my God,. 
mj kingdom, and my people. English History. 



JALAPA. 

HE city of Jalapa, in Mexico, is very 
beautifully situated at the foot of Ma- 
cultepec, at an elevation of 4335 feet 
above the level of the sea ; but as this 
is about the height which the strata 
of clouds reach, when suspended over 
the ocean, they come in contact with 
the ridge of the Cordillera Mountains ; 
this renders the atmosphere exceed- 
ingly humid and disagreeable, parti- 
j in north-easterly winds. In summer, 
er, the mists disappear; the climate is 
tly delightful, as the extremes of heat and 
re never experienced, 
a bright sunny day, the scenery round 
I is not to be suipassed. Mountains bound 
)rizon, except on one side, where a distant 
\i the sea adds to the beauty of the scene. 
Ml, with its snow-capped peak, appears so 
that one imagines that it is withm a few 
' reach, and rich evergreen forests clothe 
arroundmg hills. In the foreground are 

iful garden^ with fruits of every clime — the 

hanana and fig, the orange, dierry, and apple. The town is irregularly built, 
but very pijcturesqvie ; the houses are in the style of the old houses of 
Spain, with windows down to the ground, and barred, in which sit the 
Jalapenas ladies, with their fair complexions and black eyes. 

Near Jalapa are two or three cotton factories, under the management of 
English and Americans : the girls employed are all Indians, healthy and 
good-looking ; they are very apt in learning their work, and soon com- 
prehend the various uses of the machinery. In the town there is but little to 
interest the stranger, hut the church is said to have been founded by Cortez, 
and there is also a Franciscan convent. The vicinity of Jalapa, althoi]^h 
poorly cultivated, produces maize, wheal;, grapes^ and jalap, from which 
plant. the weU-known medidne is prepared^ and the town tisdces its name. 
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A KMe lower down the CordiDen grows the TSQjHa» the bean of idhkh 
is so highty esteemed for its aromatic fhtTonr. 



s 



The road from Jalapa to tie city of Mexico c(»istantly ascends, and the 
scenerj is mountainous and grand; the villages are but few, and fifteen or 

p 2 
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twenty miles apart, with a veiy scanty population. No signs of cultivation 
are to be seen, except little patches of maize and chil6, in the midst of which 
is sometimes to be seen an Indian hut formed of reeds and flags. The mode 
of travelling in this country is by diligences, but these are continually 
attacked and robbed ; and so much is this a matter of course, that the 
Mexicans invariably calculate a certain sum for the expenses of the road, 
including the usuaffee for the banditti. Baggage is sent by the muleteers, 
by which means it is ensured from all danger, although a long time on the 
road. The Mexicans never think of resisting these robbers, and a coach- 
load of eight or nine is often stopped and plundered by one man. The 
foreigners do not take matters so quietly, and there is scarcely an English 
or American traveller in the country who has not come to blows in a per- 
sonal encounter with the banditti at some period or other of his adventures. 



\i 



CONDORS. 

ONDORS are found throughout the whole range of 
the Cordilleras, along the south-west coast of South 
America, from the Straits of Magellan to the Rio 
.Negro. Their habitations are almost invariably on 
i overhanging ledges of high and perpendicular cliffs, 
9 where they both sleep and breed, sometimes in pairs, 
^ but frequently in colonies of twenty or thirty together. 
They make no nest, but lay two large white eggs on 
the baris rock. The young ones cannot use their wings for flight 
until many months after they are hatched, being covered, during that 
time, with only a blackish down, like that of a gosling. Thev remain 
on the cliff where they were hatched long after having acquired the full 
power of flight, roosting and hunting in company with the parent birds. 
Their food consists of the carcases of guanacoes, deer, cattle, and other 
animals. 

The condors may oftentimes be seen at a great height, soaring over a 
certain spot in the most graceful spires and circles. Besides feeding on 
carrion, the condors will frequently attack young goats and lambs. Hence, 
the shepherd dogs are trained, the moment the enemy passes over, to run 
*out, and, looking upwards, to bark violently. The people of Chili de- 
stroy and catch great numbers. Two methods are used : one is to place 
a carcase within an inclosure of sticks on a level piece of ground ; and 
when the condors are gorged, to gallop up on horseback to the entrance, 
and thus inclose them ; for when this bird has not space to run, it cannot 
give its body sufficient momentum to rise from the ground. The second 
method is to mark the trees in which, frequently to the number of five or 
six together, they roost, and then at night to climb up and noose them. 
They are such heavy sleepers that this is by no means a difficult task. 

The condor, like all the vulture tribe, discovers his food from a great 
distance ; the body of an animal is frequently surrounded by a dozen or 
more of them, almost as soon as it has dropped dead, although ^Ye minutes 
before there was not a single bird in view. Whether this power is to be 
attributed to the keenness of his olfactory or his visual organs, is a matter 
still in dispute ; although it is beUeved, from a minute observation of its 
habits in confinement, to be rather owing to its quickness of sight. 
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CONDDRS. 



OMNISCIENCE AND OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 

I WAS yesterday, about sun-set, walking in the open fields, till the night 
insensibly fell upon me. I at first amused myself with all the richness and 
Tariety of colours which appeared in the western parts of heaven ; in pro- 
portion as they faded away and went out, several stars and planets appeared 
one after another, till the whole firmament was in a glow. The blueness of 
the ether was exceedingly heightened and enlivened by the season of tlk» 
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year, and the rays of all those Inininaries that passed through it. The 
Gahoy appeared in its most beautiM white. To complete the scene, the 
fnll moon rose at length in that clouded majesty which Milton takes notice 
of, and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which was more finely 
shaded^ and disposed among soner lights, than that which the sun haa 
before disoorerea to us. 

As I was surveying the moon waDdng in her brightness, and taking her 
progress among tne constellations, a ilmi^t arose in me, which I believe 
very often perplexes and disturbs menof serioosandcontemplatiye natures. 
David himself fell into it in that reflection, ** When I ccmsiaer the heavens 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast or- 
dained, what is man mat though art mindful of him, and the son of man 
that ihou recardest him ! " In the same manner, when I consider that' in- 
finite host of stars, or, to speak more philosophicalfy, of suns, which were 
then shining upon m^ wim those innumerable sets of planets or worlds, 
which were movins roimd their respective Bona ; vdien I still enlarged the 
idea, and svqpposed another heaven of suns and worids rising still above 
this which we discovered, and these still enlightened by a superior firma- 
ment of hnninaries, which are planted at so great a distance, that they 
ma^ sDpear to the inhabitants of the former as t& stars do to us; in short, 
while I punmed this thou^t, I could not but reflect on that little ina^nifi- 
cant figmre which I myself bore amidst the immensity of God's woiks. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creation, with aU the 
boat of planetaiy worlds that move about him, utterly extii^uiahed und 
smaSulated, they would not be missed more than a grain of sand xxpoa die 
aea-diore. The space th^ possess is so exceedingly little in comparison of 
liie whol^ it would scarce make a blank in creation. The chasm would be 
MP nerce p tible to an eye that could take in the whole compass of mature, 
ana pass from one end of creation to the other ; as it is possible there may be 
aneh a sense in oursdves hereafter, or in creatures which are at present more 
exalted than ourselves. We see many stars by the help of glaases, which 
we do not discover with our naked ejes ; and the finer our telescopes are, 
the more still are our discoveries. Huygenius carries this thought so &r, 
that he does not think it impossible there may be stars whose light is not 
yet travelled down to us since their first creation. There is no question 
but the universe has certain bounds^et to it ; but when we consider that it 
is the work of infinite power, prompted by infinite goodness, with an infinite 
space to exert itself in, how can our imagination set any bounds to it ? 

To return, therefore, to my first thought, I could not but look upon 
myself with secret horror, as a being that was not worth the smallest r^ard 
of one who had so great a work under his care and superintendencnr. I 
was afraid of being overlooked amidst the immensity of nature, and lost 
among that infinite variety of creatures, which in all probability swarm 
through all these immeasurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself firom this mortifying thought, I considered 
that it took its rise from those narrow conceptions which we are apt to 
entertain of the Divine nature. We ourselves cannot attend to many 
different objects at the same time. If we are careful to inspect some 
tfaii^, we must of course neglect others. This imperfection which we 
observe in ourselves is an imperfection that cleaves in some degree ta 
creatnres of the highest capacities, as they are creatures, that is, beings of 
finite and limited natures. The presence of every created being is conlmed 
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to a certain ttteaanre of flpac6» and consequently his observation is stinted 
to a certain number of oojects* The sphere in which we movei and act» 
and understand^ is of a wider circumference to one creature than another^ 
according as we rise one above another in the scale of existence. But the 
widest of these our spheres has its circumference. When therefore we 
reflect on the Divine nature, we are so used and accustomed to this imper- 
fection in ourselves, that we cannot forbear in some measure ascribing it to 
Him in whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our reason indeed as- 
sures us that his attributes are infinite ; but the poorness of our conceptions 
is subh, that it cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing it contemplates, 
till our reason comes again to our succour and throws down all those little 
prejudices which rise in us unawares, and are natural to the mind of man. 

We shall, therefore, utterly extinguish this melancholy thought of our 
being overlooked by our Maker in the multiplicity of his works, and the 
infinity of those objects among which He seems to be incessantly employed, 
if we consider, in the first place, that He is omnipresent ; and in the 
second, that He is omniscient. 

If we consider Him in his omnipresence ; his being passes through, 
actuates, and supports the whole frame of nature. His creation, and 
every part of it, is full of Him. There is nothing He has made that is either 
so distant, so little, or so inconsiderable, which He does not essentially 
inhabit. His substance is within the substance of every beings whether 
material or immaterial, and as intimatdy present to it as that being is to 
itself. ' It would be an imperfection in Him^ were He able to move out of 
one place into another, or to draw himself from any thing He has created^ 
or from any part of that space which He diffused and spread abroad to 
infinity. In short, to speak of Him in the language of the old philosophers. 
He is a being whose centre is everywhere and his circumferencer nownere. 

'In the second place, He is omniscient as well as omnipresent. His 
omniscience indeed necessarily and naturally flows from his omnipresence. 
He cannot but be conscious of every motion that arises in the whole 
material world which He thus essentiidly pervades ; and of eve^ thought 
that is stirring in the intelleetual world, to every part of which He is thus 
intimately muted. Several moralists have consiaered the creation as the 
temple of God, which fie has built with his own hands, and which is filled 
with his presence. Others have considered infinite space fti the receptacle, 
or rather the habitation of the Almighty ; but the noblest and most> exalted 
Wat of considering this infinite space, is that of Sir Isaac NewtoUi who 
eadi H the iemorium of the Godhead. Bruteis and men have their sensofiota, 
or Utfie semoHums, by which they apprehend the presence and perceive th^ 
actions of a few objects that lie contiguous to them* Their knowledge and 
observation turn within a very narrow circle. But, as God Almighty can- 
not but pervieive and know eyerything in which He resides, infimte space 
gives room to infimte knowledge, and is, as it were, an organ to omniscience. 

Were the soul separate from the body, and with one glance of thought 
should start beyond the bounds of the creation, should it millions of years 
continue its progress through infinite space with the same activity, it would 
still find itself within the embrace of its Creator, And encompassed round 
viith the immensity of the Godhead. While we ate in the body. He is not 
less present with us, because Be is concealed ttom us. '' Oh, tliat I knew 
where I might find Him ?' says Job. '* Behold I go forward, but He is 
not there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive Him ; on the left hand» 
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where He does work, but I cannot behold Him ; He hideth himself on 
the right hand, that I cannot see Him." In short, reason as well as revela- 
tion assures us that He cannot be absent from us, notwithstanding He is 
undiscovered by us. 

In this consideration of God Almighty's omnipresence and omniscience, 
every uncomfortable thought vanishes. He cannot but regard everything 
that has being, especially such of his creatures who fear they are not re- 
garded by Him. He is privy to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of 
heart in particular, which is apt to trouble them on this occasion ; for, as 
it is impossible He should overlook any of his creatures, so we may be 
confident that He regards, with an eye of mercy, those who endeavour to 
recommend themselves to his notice, and in unfeigned humihty of heart 
think themselves unworthy that He should be mindful of them. 

Spectator. 

THE MILL STREAM. 



Long trails of cistus flowers 

Creep on the rocky hill. 
And beds of strong spearmint 

Grow round about the mill ; 
And from a mountain tarn above. 

As peaceful as a dream. 
Like to a child unruly. 
Though school'd and counseird t: uly. 

Roams down the wild mill stream! 
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The wild mill stream it dasheth 

In merriment away, 
And keeps the miller and his son 

So busy all the day. 

Into the mad mill stream 

The mountain roses f all ; 
And fern and adder' s-tongue 

Grow on the old mill wall. 
The tarn is on the upland moor. 

Where not a leaf doth grow ; 
And through the mountain gashes. 
The merry mill stream dashes 

Down to the sea below. 
But in the quiet hollows 

The red trout groweth prime. 
For the miller and the miller's son 

To angle when they've time. 

Then fair befall the stream 

That turns the mountain mill ; 
And fair befall the narrow road 

That windeth up the hill ! 
And good luck to the countr3rman. 

And to his old grey mare. 
That upward toileth steadily. 
With meal sacks laden heavily. 

In storm as well as fair ! 
And good luck to the miller. 

And to the miller's son ; 
And ever may the mill-wheel turn 
While moimtain waters run ! Mary Howitt. 



ENVY. 

NVY is almost the only vice which ik 
practicable at all times, and in every place 
— the only passion which can never \w 
quiet for want of irritation; its effects, 
tnerefore, are everywhere discoverable, anil 
its attempts always to be dreaded. 

It is impossible to mention a name, 

k which any advantageous distinction has 

made eminent, but some latent animosity 

I will burst out. The wealthy trader, ho\^"- 

f ever he may abstract himself from public 

affairs, will never want those who hint 

with Shylock, that ships are but boards, 

and that no man can properly be termed 

rich whose fortune is at the mercy of the winds. The beauty adorned 

only with the unambitious graces of innocence and modesty, provokes, 
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whenever she appears, a l^ m i nu d nmmvn of detrw^on and whispers of 
suspicion. The genius, even when he endftavoun only to entertain with 
pleasing images of nature, or initriHt by wucontested principles of science, 
yet suffers persecution from immnimUe critics^ whose acrimony is 
excited merely hy the pain of seeing others pleased — of hearing applauses 
which another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it «o finnflktf thil; it escapes our notice ; 
nor do we often reflect upon its tuipitude or malignity, till we happen to 
feel its influence. When he that has gi^en no piOTocation to malice, hut 
by attempting to excel in some usefbi art, finds nimsdf pursued by multi- 
tudes whom he never saw with implaeal^ty of nersonal resentment ; when 
he perceives clamour and malioe let loose upon nim as a public enemy, and 
incited by every stratagem of de&mation ; when he hears the misfortunes 
of his family or the follies of his yoath exposed to the world ; and every 
failure of conduct, or defect of nature, aegravated and ridiculed ; he then 
learns to abhor those artifioes at which he only laughed before, and dis- 
covers how much the happiness of life wonld he advanced by the eradica- 
tion of envy from the human heart* 

Envy is, indeed, a stuhbom weed of the mind, and seldom yields to the 
culture of philosophv. There are, however, considerations which, if care- 
fully implanted, and diligently propagated, might in time overpower and 
repress it, since no one can nurse it for the sake of pleasure, as its effects 
are only shame, anguish, and perturbation. It is, above aU other vices, 
inconsistent with the character of a social being, because it sacrifices truth 
and kindness to very weak temptations. He that plunders a wealthy 
neighbour, gains as much as he takes away, and improves his own condi- 
tion in the same proportion as he impairs another's ; but he that blasts a 
flourishing reputation, must be content with a small dividend of additional 
fame, so small as can afford very little consolation to balance the guilt by 
which it is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided mentioning that dangerous and empirical 
morality, which cures one vice by means of another. But envy is so base 
and detestable, so vile in its original, and so pernicious in its effects, that 
the predominance of almost any other quality is to be desired. It is one 
of those lawless enemies of society, against which poisoned arrows may 
honestly be used. Let it therefore be constantly remembered, that who- 
ever envies another, confesses his supmority; and let those be reformed 
by their pride, who have lost thdr virtue. 

Almost every other crime is practised by the help of some quality which 
might have produced esteem or love» if it had been well employed ; but 
envy is a more unmixed and genuine evil ; it pursues a hateftd end by 
despicable means, and desires not so much its own happiness as another's 
misery. To aroid depravitjr like this, it is not necessary that any one 
should aqure to heroism or sanctity ; but only that he should resolve not 
to quit the rank which nature asngnsy and wish to maintain the dignity 
of a human being. _ Dn. Johnson. 

THE OLIVE. 

No tree is more frequently mentioned by ancient authors, nor was any 
more highly honourea by andent nations, than the olive. By Uie Greeks 
it was dedicated to the goddess of wisdom, and formed the crown of 
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honour given to their Emperors and great men, as iiiih the Romans. 
It is a tree of slow growth, hut remarkahle for die great age it attains ; 
never, hovrever, heooming a very hurge tree, though sometimes two or three 
stems rise from the same root, and i&Buch the height of from twenty to thirty 
feet. The leaves grow in pairs, lanceolate in shape, of a dull green on the 
upper, and hoary on the under side. Henoe, in countries wh^ the olive is 
extensively cultivated, the scenei^is of a dull character, from this colour of 
the fdliage. The fruit is oval m shape, with a hard strops kerad, and 
remarkable from the outer fleshy part being that in whiiSi much oQ is 
lodged, and not, as is usual, in the seed. It ripens from August to 
September. 

Of the olive-tree two varieties are particularly distinguished : the long- 
leafed, which is cultivated in the south of France and in Italy ; and the 
broad-leafed in Spain, which has its fruit much longer than that of the 
former kind. 

That the olive grows to a great age, has long been known. Pliny men- 
tions one which the Athenians of lus time considered to be coeval with 
their city, and therefore 1600 years old ; and near Temi, in the vale of 



OLIV£ TREES, GETH8BMANE. 

the cascade of Marmora, there is a plantation of very old trees, 8iq>posed to 
consist of the same plants that were growing there in the time of Pliny. 
Lady Calcott states that on the mountain road between Tivdli and Pales- 
trina, there is an ancient olive-tree of large dimensions, which, unless the 
documents are purposely falsified, stood as a boundary between two jposses- 
sions even before the Christian era. Those in the earden of Obvet or 
Grethaemane are at least of the time of the Eastern £mpire, as is proved 
by the fdlowing circumstance : — In Turkey even^ olive-tree found stanoU 
ing by the Mussulmans, when they conquered Asia, pays one medina to 
the treasury, while each of those planted since the conquest is taxed half 
its produce. The eight olives of which we are speaking are charged only 
eight medinas. By some it is supposed that these otive-trees may have 
been in existence even in the time of our Saviour ; the largest is about 
thirty feet in girth above the roots, and twenty-seven feet high. 
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ACCORDANCE BETWEEN THE SONGS OF BIRDS AND 
THE DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF THE DAY. 

s a beauti^l 
' in the order 
Nature seems 
directed the 
irds to fill up 
heir pleasing 
e accordance 
ongs and the 
of nature^ at 
eriods of the 

hey sing, is 

quite remarkable. And it is impossible to visit the forest or the seques- 
tered dell, where the notes of the feathered tribes are heard to the 
greatest advantage, without being im- 
pressed with the conviction that there is 
design in the arrangement of this sylvan 
minstrelsy. 

First the robin (and not the lark, as \ 
has been generally imagined), as soon as ; 
twilight has drawn its imperceptible line I 
between night and day, begins his lovely ; 
song. How sweetly does this harmonise 
with the soft dawning of the day ! He ^ 
goes on till the twinkling sun-beams begin 
to tell him that his notes no longer accord 
with the rising scene. Up starts the lark, the robin. 

and with him a variety of sprightly songsters, whose lively notes are in perfect 
correspondence with the gaiety of the morning. The general warbling con- 
tinues, with now and then an interruption by the transient croak of the 
raven, the scream of the jay, or the pert chattering of the daw. The 
nightingale, unwearied by the vocal exertions of the night, joins his in- 
feriors in sound in the general harmony. The thrush is wisely placed on 



THB LABK. THE LIKKBT. 

flie summit of some lofty tree, that its loud and piercing notes may be 
softened hj distance before they reach the ear ; while the mellow blackbird 
"•eks the mferior branches. 
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Should the sun^ having been eclipsed bj a cloud, shine forth with 
fresh effulgence, how frequently we see the goldfinch perch on some blos- 
somed boi^h, and hear its song poured forth in a strain pecuUarly ener- 
getic ; while the sun, full shining on his beautiful plumes, displays his 
golden wings and crimson crest to charming advantage. The notes of the 
cuckoo blend with this cheerine concert in a pleasine manner, and for a 
short time are highly grateful to ue ear. But sweet as uiis singular song is, 
it would tire by its uniformity, were it not given in so transient a manner. 

At length evening advances, the performers gradually retire, and the 
concert softly dies away. The sun is seen no more. The robin again sends up 
his twilight song, till the more serene hour of night sets him to the bower 
to rest. And now to close the scene in fall and perfect harmony ; no 
sooner is the voice of the robin hushed, and night again spreads in gloom 
over the horizon, than the owl sends fordi his slow and solemn tones. They 
are more than plaintive and less than melancholy, and tend to inspire the 
imagination with a train of contemplations well adapted to the serious hour. 

llius we see that birds bear no inconsiderable share in harmonizing some 
of the most beautiful and interesting scenes in nature. Dr. Jenner. 



CHARACTER OF EDWARD VI. 

Thus died Edward YI., in the sixteenth year of his age. He was counted 
the wonder of his time ; he was not only learned in the tongues and the 
hberal sciences, but he knew well the state of his kingdom. He kept a 
table-book, in which he had written the characters of all the eminent men 
of the nation : he studied fortification, and understood the mint well. He 
knew the harbours in all his dominions, with the depth of the water, and 
way of coming into them. He understood foreign affairs so well, that the 
ambassadors who were sent into England, published very extraordinary 
things of him in all the courts of Europe. He had great quickness of 
apprehension, but being distrustful of his memory, he took notes of every- 
tiiing he heard that was considerable, in Greek characters, that those about 
him might not understand what he writ, which he afterwards copied out 
fair in the journal that he kept. His virtues were wonderful ; when he 
was made to believe that his uncle was guilty of conspiring the death of 
the other councillors, he upon that abandoned him. 

Bamaby Fitzpatrick was his favourite ; and when he sent him to travel, 
he writ oft to hun to keep good company, to avoid excess and luxury, and 
to improve himself in those things that might render him capable of. em- 
plovment at his return. He was afterwards made Lord of Upper Ossory, in 
Ireland, by Queen Elizabeth, and did answer the hopes this excellent King 
had of him. He was very merciful in his nature, which appeared in his 
unwillingness to sign the warrant for burning the Maid of Kent. He took 
great care to have his debts well paid, reckoning that a Prince who breaks 
his faith and loses his credit, has thrown up that which he can never re- 
cover, and made himself liable to perpetual distrust and extreme contempt. 
He took special care of the petitions that were given him by poor and 
imprest people. But. his great zeal for religion crowned all the rest — ^it 
was a true tenderness of conscience,, founded on the love of God and his 
neighbour. These extraordinary qualities, set off with great sweetness and 
affability, made him universally beloved by liis people. Burnet. 
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THE HUNTED STAG. 

HAT sounds are on the monntain blast> 
Like bullet firom the arbalast ? 
Was it the hunted (jjuarrj past 

Bight up Ben-ledi^s side ? 
So near, so rapidly, he dash'd. 
Yon lichen'd bough has scarcely plash'd 

Into the torrent's tide. 
Ay! the good hound may bay beneath. 

The hunter wind his horn ; 
He dared ye through the flooded Teith, 

As a warrior in his scorn ! 
Dash the red rowel in the steed ! 
Spur> laggards, while ye may ! 
St. Hubert's staff to a stripling reed. 

He dies no death to-day! 
*' Forward !" nay, waste not idle breath, 
Gallants, ye win no greenwood wreath ; 
His antlers dance above the heath. 

Like chieftain's plumed helm ; 
Bight onward for the western peak, 
"Where breaks the sky in one white streak. 
See, Isabel, in bold relief. 
To Fancy's eye, Glenartney's chief, 

Guardmg his ancient redm. 
So motionless, so noiseless there. 
His foot on rock, his head in air. 

Like sculptor's breathing stone : 
Then, snorting from the rapid race. 
Snuffs the free air a moment's space. 
Glares grimly on the baifled chase. 
And seeks the covert lone. 

Hunting has been a favourite sport in Britain for many oratories. 
Dyonisius (b.c. 50) tells us that the Ncnrth Britons Uved, in great part» 
upon the food they procured by hunting. Strabo states thkt the dogs bred 
in Britain were highly esteemed on the Continent, on account of their ex- 
cellent qualities for hunting ; and Ceesar teUs us that venison constituted 
a great portion of the food of the Britons, who did not eat hares. Hunting 
was also in ancient times a Boyal and noble sport : Alfred the Great hunted 
at twelve years of age; Athelstan, Edward the Confessor, Harold, William 
the Conqueror, William Rufus, and Jc^in were all good huntsmen ; Ed- 
ward II. reduced hunting to a science, and established ruks for its prac- 
tice ; Henry IV. appointed a master of the gamfi ; Edward III. hunted 
with sixty couples of stag-hounds ; Elizabeth was a ^Eunous huntswoman ; 
and James I. preferred hunting to hawking or shooting. The Bishc^s 
and Abbots of the middle ages hunted with ereatstate* Ladies ako joined 
in the chase from the earliest times ; and & ladjF's hunting-dress ia the fi£* 
teenih century searoely differed itom the liding-faabit of the present day* 

Si& Waltsr Scott* 
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JOHN BUNYAN AND HIS WIFE. 

LIZABETH his wife, actuated by his undaunted 
spirit, applied to the House of Lordb for his release ; 
and, according to her relation, she was told, "they 
could do nothing; but that his releasement was 
committed to the Judges at the next assizes." The 
Judges wer^ Sir Matthew Hale and Mr. Justice 
L^ Twisden ; and a remarkable contrast appeared be- 
a iween the well-known meekness of the one, and fury of 
S the other. Elizabeth came before them, and, stating 

=aher husband's case, prayed for justice: "Judge 

Twisden,'* says John Bunyan, " snapt her up, and angrily told her that I was 
a conyicted person, and could not be released luiless I would promise to preach 
no more. Elizabeth : * The Lords told me that releasement was committed 
to you, and you giye me neither releasement nor reUef. My husband is 
uuIawAdly in prison, and you are bound to discharge him.' TSoisden : * He 
has been lawfully conyicted.' Elizabeth : * It is false, for when they said 
" Do you confess the indictment ?" he answered, " At the meetings where he 
preached, they had God's presence among them." * Twisden : * Will your 
husband leaye preaching ? if he will do so, then send for him.' Elizabeth : 
*■ My Lord, he dares not leaye off preaching as long as he can speak. But, 
good my Lords, consider that we haye four small children, one of them 
blind, and that they haye nothing to liye upon while their father is in prison, 
but the charity of Christian people.' Sir Matthew Hale : ' Alas ! poor 
woman.' Twisden : ' Poyerty is your cloak, for I hear your husband is 
better maintained by running up and down a-preaching than by following 
his calling?' Sir Matthew Hale: *What is his calling?' Elizabeth: 
'A tinker, please you my Lord ; and because he is a tinker, and a poor 
man, therefore he is despised and cannot haye justice.' Sir Matthew 
Hale : ' I am truly sorry we can do you no good. Sitting here we can 
only act as the law gives us warrant ; and we haye no power to reverse the 
sentence, although it may be erroneous. What your husband said was 
taken for a confession, and he stands convicted. There is, therefore, no 
course for you but to apply to the King for a pardon, or to sue out a writ 
of error ; and, the indictment, or subsequent proceedings, being shown to 
be contrary to law, the sentence shall be reversed, and your husband shall 
be set at liberty. I am truly sorry for your pitiable case. I wish I could 
serve you, but I fear I can do you no good. ' " 

Little do we know what is for our permanent good. Had Bunyan then 
been discharged and allowed to enjoy liberty, he no doubt would have re- 
turned to his trade, filling up his intervals of leisure with field-preaching ; 
his name would not have survived his own generation, and he could have 
done little for the reHgious improvement of mankind. The prison doors 
were shut upon him for twelve years. Being cut off from the external 
world, he communed with his own soul ; and, inspired by Him who touched 
Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire, he composed the noblest of allegories, the 
merit of which was first discovered by the lowly, but which is now lauded 
by the most refined critics, and which has done more to awaken piety, and 
to enforce the precepts of Christian morality, than all the sermons that 
have been published by all the prelates of the AngHcan Church. 

Lord Campbell's Lives of the Judges. 
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THE LONG-EARED AFRICAN FOX. 

TfliB singBlar variety oi the Fox ^vras first made known to naturalists in 
1820j after the return of De Laland from South Africa. It is an inha- 
bitant of the mountains in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, 
but it is so rare that little is known of its habits in a state of nature. The 
Engraving was taken from a specimen which has been lately placed in the 



Zoological Society's gardens in the Regent's Park. It is extremely qmck of 
hearing, and there is somethmg in the general expression of the head ^^^h 
suggests a resemblance to the long-eared bat. Its fur is verythick, and the 
brush is larger than that of our common European fox. The skin of the 
fox is in many species very valuable ; that of another kind of fox at the 
Cape of Good Hope is so much in request among the natives as a covering 
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for the cold season, that many of the Bechnanas are solely emplojred in 
hunting the animal down with dogs, or laying snares in the places to which 
it is known to resort. 

In common with all other foxes, those of Africa are great enemies to 
birds which lay their eggs upon the g^und ; and their movements are, in 
particular, dosely watched by the ostrich during the laying season. "Wlien 
the fox has surmounted all obstacles in procuring ^gs, he has to encounter 
the difficulty of getting at their contents ; but eren for this task his cun- 
ning finds an expedient, and it is that of pushing them forcibly along the 
ground until they come in contact with some substance hard enough to 
break them, when the contents are speedily disposed of. 

The natires, from having observed the anxiety of the ostrich to keep this 
animal from robbing her nest, avail themselves of this solicitude to lure 
the bird to its destruction ; for, seeing that it runs to the nest the instant 
a fox appears, they fasten a dos near it, and conceal themselves close 
by, and the ostrich, on approaching to drive away the supposed fox, is 
frequently shot by the real hunter. 

The fur of the red fox of America is much valued as an article of trade, 
and about 8000 are annually imported into England from the fiir countries, 
where the animal is very abundajit, especially in the wooded parts. 

Foxes of various colours are also common in the fur countries of North 
America, and a rare and valuable variety is the black or silver fox. Dr. 
Bichardson states that seldom more than four or five of this variety are 
taken in a season at one post, though the hunters no sooner find out the 
haunts of one, than they use every art to catch it, because its fur fetches 
six times the price of any other fur produced in North America. This fox 
is sometimes found of a rich deep glossy black, the tip of the brush alone 
being white; in general, however, it is silvered over the end of each of the 
long hairs of the fur, producing a beautiful appearance. 

The Arctic fox resembles greatly the European species, but is considerably 
smaller ; and, owing to the great quantity of white woolly fur with which it is 
covered, is somewhat like a little shock dog. The brush is very large and full, 
affording an admirable covering for the nose and feet, to which it acts as a 
muff when the animal sleeps. The fur is in the greatest perfection during 
the months of winter, when the colour gradually becomes from an ashy 
grey to a full and pure white, and is extremely thick, covering even the 
soles of the feet. Captain Lyon has given very interesting accounts of 
the habits of this animal, and describes it as being cleanly and free from 
any unpleasant smell : it inhabits the most northern lands hitherto dis- 
covered. 



STRIAN FOX. 
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MOUNT TABOB. 

The Plain of Esdraelon, in Palestine, is often mentioned in sacred historf, 
as the great battle-field of the Jewish and other nations, under the names 
of the Valley of Mejiddo and the Valley of Jizreel, and by Josephus as 
the Great Plain. The convenience of its extent and situation for militaiy 
action and display has, from the earliest periods of history down to our 
own day, caused its surface at certain intervals to be moistened with the 
blood, and covered with the bodies of conflicting warriors of almost every 
nation under heaven. This extensive plain, exclusive of three great arms 
which stretch eastward towards the Valley of the Jordan, may be said to be in 
the form of an acute triangle, having the measure of 13 or 14 miles on 
the north, about 18 on the east, and above 20 on the south-west. Before 
the verdure of spring and early summer has been parched up by the heat 
and drought of the late summer and autumn, the view of the Great Plain 



MOUNT TABOB. 



is, from its fertility and beauty, very delightful. In June, yellow fields of 
grain, with green patches of millet and cotton, chequer the landscape like 
a carpet. "Die plain itself is almost without villages, but there are several 
on the slopes of the inclosing hills, especially on the side of Mount Car- 
mel. On the borders of this plain Mount Tabor stands out alone in magnifi- 
cent grandeur. Seen from the south- west its fine proportions present a semi- 
globular appearance ; but from the north-west it more resembles a trun- 
cated cone. By an ancient path, which winds considerably, one may ride 
to the summit, where is a small oblong plain with the foundations of ancient 
buildings. The view from the summit is declared by I^rd Nugent to be 
the most splendid he could recollect having ever seen from any natural 
height. Tne sides of the mountain are mostly covered with bushes and 

G 2 
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woods of oak trees, with occasionally pistachio trees, presenting a heautifiil 
appearance, and affording a welcome and agreeable shade. There are 



FIG TBBB. STCAMORV* 

various tracks up its sides, often crossing each other, and the ascent gene- 
rally occupies about an hour. The crest of the mountain is table-land, 
600 or 700 yards in height from north to south, and about half as much 
across, and a flat field of about an acre occurs at a level of some 20 or 25 
feet lower than the eastern brow. There are remains of several small ruined 
tanks on the crest, which still catch the rain water dripping through the 
crevices of the rock, and preserve it coed and dear, it is said, throughout 
the year. 

The tops of this range ^ mountains are barren, but the slopes and 
vallies afford paatm^, and are amable of cultivati<m, from the numerous 
springs which are met with in ail directions. Cultivation is, however, 
chiefly ftvod on the seaward slopes ; thore many flourishing villages exist, 
and every inch of gnnmd is turned to aceoimt by the industrioos natives. 

Here, amidst the en^ of the rodks, are to be seen the femams of the 
renowned cedars with whidi Ldbanon onee aboimded; but a muchlarger 
proportum of firs, sycamores, mulberry treesy fig trees, and vises now exist. 



UNA AND THE LION. 



HE, thai most faithful 
lady, all this while. 
Forsaken, woftd, solitary 
maid. 
Far from the people's 
throng, as in exile, 
In wilderness and waste- 
ftd deserts stray'd 
To seek her knight ; who, 
subtldy betiay'd 
By that false vision which 
th' enchanter wrought. 
Had her abandon' d. She, 
of nought afraidt 
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Him through the woods and wide wastes daily sought^ 
Yet wish'd for tidings of him. — none unto her brought. 

One day, nigh weaiy of the iiksome way. 

From her unhasty beast she did alight ; 
And on the grass her dainty hmbs did hiy 

In secret diadow, far from all men's sight : 
From her ftir head her fillet she nndight. 

And laid her stole aside ; her angel face. 
As the great eye that lights the earth, shone bright. 

And made a sunshine in that shady place. 
That never mortal eye beheld such heayenly grace. « 

It fortun'd that, from out the thicket wood 

A ramping Hon rushed suddenly. 
And huntii^ greedy after sarage blood. 

The royal Yugin hdpless did espy; 
At whom, with gapng month full greedily 

To seize and to devour her tender corse. 
When he did run, he stopp'd ere he drew ni^. 

And loosing all his rage in quick remorse. 
As with the si^t amazed, forgot his furious force. 

Then coming near, he kiss'd her weaij feet, 

And lick'd her IQy hand with fawning ton^e. 
As he her wronged innocence did meet : 

Oh ! how can oeanty mastar the most strong, 
And simpte tmih sobane intent of wrong! 

His proud submission, and his yielded pride. 
Though dreading death, when she hadiniu;ked Icmg, 

She felt compasnon in her heart to slide. 
And drizzling tears to gush diat might not be denied. 

And with her tears she ponr'd a sad complaint. 

That softly echoed from the neighbouring wood ; 
While sad to see her sorrowftd constraint. 

The kingly beast upon her gazing stood : 
With pity cfJm'd he lost all angiy mood. 

At length, in close breast shutting up her paia. 
Arose the virgin bom of heavenly hfood. 

And on her snowy palfrey rode again 
To seek and find her knight, if him she might attun. 

The lion would not leave her desolate. 

But with her went alone, as a strong guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 

Of her sad trouUes md misfortunes hard : 
Slall when she slept, he kept both watch and ward^ 

And when she waked, he waited dili^nt 
With humble service to her will prepared. 

From her fair eyes he took commandment. 
And ever by her looks conceived her intent. SpsNasa. 
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DANISH ENCAMPMENT. 

EVEN miles from the sea-port of Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, lies the rural town of Swines- 
^head, once itself a port, the sea having flowed 
up to the market-place, where there was a har- 
bour. The name of Swineshead is familiar 
to every reader of English history, from its 
having been the resting-place of King John, 
after he lost the whole of his baggage, and 
i narrowly escaped with his Hfe, when crossing 
the marshes from Lynn to Sleaford, the castle 
I of which latter place was then in his posses- 
sion. The King halted at the Abbey, close 
to the town of Swineshead, which place he 
left on horseback ; but being taken ill, was 
moved in a litter to Sleaford, and thence to his castle at Newark, where 
he died on the following day, in the year 1216. 

Apart from this traditional interest, Swineshead has other anti- 
quarian and historical associations. The circular Danish encampment, 
sixty yards in diameter, surrounded by a double fosse, was, doubtless, 
a post of importance, when the Danes, or Northmen, carried their 
ravages through England in the time of Ethelred 1., and the whole 
country passed permanently into the Danish hands about a.d. 877. 
The incessant inroads of the Danes, who made constant descents on various 
parts of the coast, burning the towns and villages, and layingwaste the 
country in all directions, led to that stain upon tibe English character, the 
Danish massacre. The troops collected to oppose these marauders always 
lost courage and fled, and their leaders, not seldom, set them the example. 
In 1002, peace was purchased for a sum of ^24,000 and a large supply 
of provisions. Meantime, the King and his councillors resolved to have 
recourse to a most atrocious expedient for their future security. It had 
been the practice of the English Kings, from the time of Athelstane, to 
have great numbers of Danes in their pay, as guards, or household troops ; 
and these, it is said, they quartered on their subjects, one on each house. 
The household troops, like soldiers in general, paid great attention to their 
dress and appearance, and thus became very popular with the generality of 
people ; but they also occasionally behaved with great insolence, and were 
also strongly suspected of holding secret intelligence with their piratical coun- 
trymen. It was therefore resolved to massacre the Hus-carles, as they were 
called, and their families, throughout England. Secret orders to this effect 
were sent to all parts, and on St. Brice's day, November 13th, 1002, the 
Danes were everywhere fallen on and slain. The ties of affinity (for many 
of them had married and settled in the country) were disregarded ; even 
Gunhilda, sister to Sweyn, King of Denmark, though a Christian, was not 
spared, and with her last breath she declared that her death would bring the 
greatest evils upon England. The words of Gunhilda proved prophetic. 
Sweyn, burning for revenge and glad of a pretext for war, soon made his 
appearance on the south coast, and during four years he spread devastation 
through all parts of the country, until the King £thelred agreed to give him 
J8d0,000 and provisions as beK>re for peace, and the realm thus had rest for 
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two years. But this short peace was hut a prelade to faither distorhanoes ; 
and indeed for two centuries^ dating from toe rngn of Eghert, England — 
destined to hecome a prey to these Sene and fearless invaders. 



The old Ahhey of Swineshead was demolished in 1610, and the present 
structure, known as Swineshead Abbey, was built from the materials. 
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THE NAMELESS STREAM. 

EAUTIFUL stretm ! By rock and dell 

There's not an indi in all thy course 
I have not tmck'd. I know thee well: 
I know where bloMKmiB the yellow gorse ; 
f I know where wcres the p«le Hu^ll, 
And where the orchis and TiolelB dwell. 
I know where the fox§^e rears its head. 
And where Uie heather tnfts are spread ; 
I know where the meadow-sweets exhale. 
And the white Talerians load the gale. 
I know the spot the bees lore best. 
And where the linnet has built her nest. 
I know the bushes the grouse frequent. 
And the nooks where the shy deer browse the bent. 
I know each tree to thy fountain head — 
The lady birches, shm and fair ; 



The feathery larch, the rowans red. 

The brambles trailing their tangled hair ; 
And each is link'd to my waking thought 
By some remembrance fancy-fraught. 
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jurty loi^j streaniy nnkncywn to 

fame. 
Thou hast oozed, and flow'd, 

and leap'd, and ran, 
£yer mnce Time its oonrse 

"Witlioiit a record, m&out aname. 
I ad^d the diepherd on the hill- 
He knew thee hut aa a common ' 

I ask'd the farmer^s hlue-eyed 
daughter — 

She knew thee hut aa a running 
water; 

I ask'd the boatman on the shore 

(He was never aak'd to tell be- 
fore) — 

Thou wert a brook, and nothing 
more. 

Tet, stream, so dear to me alone, 

I prize and cherish thee none the less 
That thou flowest unseen, ui^raised, unknown. 

In the unfrequented wilderness. 
Though none admire and lay to heart 
How good and beautiful thou art. 
Thy flow'rets bloom, thy waters run. 
And the free birds chaunt thy benison. 
Beauty is beauty, though unseen ; 

And those who love it all their days. 
Find meet reward in their soul serene. 

And the inner yoice of prayer and praise. 



STAFPA, 



AVINGsurrcyed 
the Tarious db- 
jeets in lona, we 
sailed for a spot 
no less interest- 
ing. Thousanda 
have seen Staffii, 
and thousands 
hare described it. 
Few, howew&r, 
have seen it by 
torch or candle 
light, and in this 
respect we diifer 
icription, however, 
nust be vain and 
night were fast 
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descending, and had settled on the still waves and the little group of islets* 
called the Treshnish I^es* when onr vessel approached the cdehrated 
Temple of the Sea. We had light enough to discern its symmetij and pro- 
portions ; hut the colour of the rock — a dark grey — and the minuter graces 
of the columns, were undisdnguishahle in the evening gloom. The great 
face of the rock is the most wonderful production of nature we ever heheld. 
It reminded us of the west front of York or Lincoln cathedral — a resem- 
blance, perhaps, fanciful in all but the feelings they both excite-— espe- 
cially when the English minster is seen by moonlight. The highest pomt 
of Staffa at this view is about one hundred feet ; in its centre is the great 
cave, called Fingal's Cave, stretching up into the interior of the rock a 
dktance of more than 200 feet. After admiring in mute astonishment 
the columnar proportions of the rock, regular as if chiselled by the hand 
of art, the passengers entered a small boat, and sailed under the arch. 
The boatmen had been brought from lona, and they instantly set them- 
selves to light some lanterns, and form torches of old ropes and tar, with 
which they completely illuminated the ocean hall, into which we were 
ushered. 

The complete stilhiess of the scene, except the low plashing of the 
waves ; the fitful gleams of light thrown first on the walls and ceiling, as 
the men moved to and fro along the side of the stupendous cave ; the 
appearance of the varied roof, where different stalactites or petrifactions 
are visible ; the vastness and perfect art or semblance of art of the whole, 
altogether formed a scene the most sublime, grand, and impressive ever 
witnessed. 

The Cathedral of lona sank into insignificance before this great temple 
of nature, reared, as if in mockery of the temples of man, by the Al- 
mighty Power who laid the beams of his chambers on the waters, and who 
wajketh upon the wings of the wind. MaccuUoch says that it is with the 
morning sun only that the great face of Staffa can be seen in perfection ; 
as the general surface is undulating and uneven, large masses of light or 
shadow are thus produced. We can believe, also, that the interior of the 
cave, with its broken pillars and variety of tints, and with the green sea 
rolling over a dark red or violet-coloured rock, must be seen to more advan- 
tage in the ftdl light of day. Yet we question whether we could have been 
moro deeply sensible of the beauty and grandeur of the scene than we were 
under the unusual circumstances we have described. The boatmen sang 
a Gaelic ^oram or boat-song in the cave, striking their oars very violently 
in time with the music, which resounded finely through the vault, and 
was echoed back by roof and pillar. One of them, also, fired a gun, with 
the view of producing a still stronger effect of the same kind. When we 
had fairly satisfied ourselves with contemplating the cave, we all entered 
the boat and sailed round by the Clamshell Cave (where the basaltic columns 
are bent like the ribs of a ship), and the Rock of the Bouchaille, or the herds- 
mauy formed of small columns, as regular and as interesting as the larger 
productions. We all clambered to the top of the rock, which affords graz- 
ing for sheep and cattle, and is said to vield a rent of ^20 per annum to the 
proprietor. Nothing but the wide surface of ttie ocean was visible from our 
mountain eminence, and after a few minutes* survey we descended, returned 
to the boat, and after regaining the steam-vessel, took our farewell look of 
Sfnffa, and steered on for Tobermory. Highland Note-Book. 
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ON CHEERFULNESS. 

HAVE always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The 
latter I consider as an act, the former as a hahit of the 
[^ mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed 
k and permanent. Those are often raised into the greatest 
tran^rts of mirth, who are suhject to the greatest 
depressions of melancholy : on the contrary^ cheerful- 
ness, though it does not give the mind such an exquisite 
gladness^ prerents us from felling into any depths of 
sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment ; 
cheerndness keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, 
^ and fillB it with a steady and perpetual serens^. 
^ Men of austere principles look upon miith as too 
wanton and dissohite for a state of probatioii, and as 
filled with a certain triumph and insdlaiice of heart that is inconsistent 
with a life which is eveiy moment obnonoas to the g i crte g t dangers. 
Writers of this complezion have obseryed, that the tamA Fersoii who 
was the great pattern of p^ection, was neyer seen to lang^ 

Cheerndness of mind is not liable to any of diese exeMnnsB ; it is of a 
serioitt and composed nature ; it does not throw the suMa into a condition 
improper for the present state of humanity, and is Teij eonspimious in the 
chanurters of those w1k> are looked upon as the greatest phikMcmners amon^ 
the heathen, as weD as among those who ha;ve been aeservedly esteemed 
as saints and holy men among Christians. 

If we consider cheerfulness in three li^ts, iMk regard to ourselyes, to 
those we converse with, and the great Author of our being, it will not a 
little recommend itself on each of these acoonnts. Tlie man who is pos- 
sessed of this excellent frame of mind, is not only easy in his thou^ts, 
bat a perfect master of all the powers uid fiundties of the soul ; his ima- 
gination is always clear^ and his judgment undistoibed ; his temper is even 
and unmffled* whether in action or solitude. He comes with a rdiah to 
all thoae goods which nature has proyided for him, tastes a& the pleasures 
of the creation which are poured tbaat him, and does not fed tlie full 
weight of those accidental evils which may be&l him. 

If we consider him in rdation to tiie pennns whcm he converses with, 
it naturally produces love and good-will towards him. A cheerful mind is 
not* only cusposed to be afiable and obliging, but rnses the same good-hn- 
mour in those who come within its influence. A man finds himsenpleased, 
he does not know why, with the cheerfrdness of his con^Mmion : it is like 
a sudden sunshine, that awakens a secret ddi^ in the mind, without her 
attending to it. The heart rejoices of its own aooovd, and natnndly flows 
out into friendship and benevolence towards the penMm who has so kindly 
an effect upon it. 

When I consider this cheerful state of mind in its third relation, I can- 
not but look upon it as a constant, habitual gratitude to the great Author 
of nature. 

There are but two things which, in my opinion* can reasonably deprive 
us of this cheerfulness of heart. The first of these is the sense of guilt. A 
man who lives iu a state of vice and impenitence, can have no title to that 
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id trmqiuillity of mind whidi is the liealtb of the Bool^ and the ; 
BstiKral effect of yirtue and innocence. Che^rfUness in an ill man deserves / 
m harder name than langnaee can fnrniah us ifith^ and is many degrees be> 'r 
yond what we commonly cul folly or madness. ii 

Atheisn, by which I mean a disbelief of a Supreme Beine, and conse- 
^pently ei a future vtate, under whatsoeyor title it snelters itsel^may likewise 
very reasonably deprive a man of this cheerMness of temper. There is 
simiethiB^ so particular^ ^ooimr and offensive to human nature in the 
prospect of ncm-^dstence^ that l cannot but wonder, with many excellent 
writers, how it is possible for a man to outlive the expectation of it. For 
ifty own part, I think the being of a Grod is so Httle to be doubted, that it 
is almost the only truth we are sure of, and such a truth as we meet with 
in every object, in every occurrence, and in every thought. If we look 
into the characters of this tribe oi infidels, we generally find they are made 
up of pride, spleen, and cavil : it is indeed no wonder that men who are 
uneasy to themselves, should be so to the rest of the world'; and how is it 
possiUe f(Hr a man to be otherwise than uneasy in himself, who is in daneer 
«very moment of losing his entire existence and dropping into nothing f 

The vicious man and Atheist have therefore no pretence to cheerfulness, 
«nd would act very unreasonably should they endeavour after it. It is 
impossible for' any one to live in good-humomr and enjoy his present ex- 
ist^ice, who is apprehensive either of torment or of annihilation— of being 
miseraUe or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great principles, which are destructive 
of cheerfulness in their own nature, as well as in right reason, I cannot 
think c^any other that ought to banish this happy temper from a virtuous- 
mind. Pain and sickness, shame and reproach, poverty and old age ; nay, 
death itself, considering the shortness of^ their duration and the advantage 
we may reap from them, do not deserve the name of evils. A good mind 
may bear up under them with fortitude, with indolence, and with cheer- 
fulness of heart. The tossing of a tempest does not discompose him, which 
he is sure will bring him to a joyful harbour. 

A man who uses his best endeavours to live according to the dictates 
of virtue and r^ht reason, has two perpetual sources of cheerfulness, m 
the consideration pf his own nature and of that Being on whom he has 
A dependenee. If he looks into himself, he cannot but rejoice in that 
existence which is so lately bestowed upon him, and which, after millions 
of ages, will be still new and still in ks begiiming. How many selfoon- 
gratulations naturally arise in the mind when it reflects on this its entrance 
into eternity, when it takes a view of those improvable faculties which in a 
few years, and even at its first setting out, have made so considerable a 
progress, and which will be still receiving an increase of perfection, and 
<»nsequently an increase of happiness ! The consciousness of such a being 
spreads a perpetual diffusion of joy through the soul of a virtuous man, 
jmd makes him look upon himself eveiy moment as more happy than he 
knows how to conceive. 

The second source of cheeri^ilness to a good mind is its consideratiqu of 
that Being on whom we have our dependence, and in whom, though we 
behold Him as jet but in the first faint discoveries of his perfections, we 
see every thing that we can imagine as great, glorious, and amiable. We 
find ourselves every where upheld by his goodness and surrounded with an 
immensity of love and mercy. In short, we depend upon a Being whose 
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power qualifies Him to make us happy by an infinity of means, whose 
goodness and truth engage Him to make those happy who desire it of 
Him, and whose unchangeableness will secure us in this happiness to all 
etemi^. 

Such considerations, which ererr one should perpetually cherish in his 
thoughts, will banish from us all that secret heayiness of heart which 
unthinking men are subject to when they He under no real affliction, all 
that anguish which we may feel from any evil that actually oppresses us, 
to which I may Hkewise add those little cracklings of mirth and folly, that 
are apter to betray virtue than support it ; and establish in us such an even 
and cheerful temper, as makes us pleasing to ourselves, to those with whom 
we converse, and to Him whom we are made to please. Addison. 



STONY CROSS. 

HIS is the place where King William Rufus was acci- 
dentally shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel. There has been 
much controversy on the detuls of this catastrophe ; 
, but the following conclusions, given in the " Pictorial 
History of England," appear to be just : — "That the 
King was shot by an arrow in the New Forest ; that 
\ his body was abandoned and then hastily interred, are 
facts perfectly well authenticated ; but some doubts 
may be entertained as to the precise circumstances 
attending his death, notwithstanding their being 
minutely related by writers who were Uving at the time, or who flourished 
in the course of the following century. Sir Walter Tyrrel afterwards 
swore, in France, that he did not shoot the arrow ; but he was, probably, 
anxious to relieve himself from the odium of killing a King, even by 
accident. It is quite possible, indeed, that the event did not arise from 
chance, and that IVrrel had no part in it. The remorseless ambition of 
Henry might have had recourse to murder, or the avenging shaft might 
have been sped by the desperate hand of some Englishman, tempted by a 
favourable opportunity and the traditions of the place. But the most 
charitable construction is, that the party were intoxicated with the wine 
they had drunk at Malwood-Keep, and that, in the confusion consequent 
on drunkenness, the King was hit by a random arrow." 

In that part of the Forest near Stony Cross, at a short distance from 
Castle Malwood, formerly stood an oak, which tradition affirmed was the 
tree against which the arrow glanced that caused the death of Rufus. 
Charles II. directed the tree to be encircled by a paling : it has disap- 
peared ; but the spot whereon the tree grew is marked by a triangular stone, 
about five feet high, erected by Lord Delaware, upwards of a centuiy ago. 
The stone has since been faced with an iron casting •of the following 
inscription upon the three sides : — 

" Here stood the oak-tree on which an arrow, shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel 
at a stag, glanced and struck King William II., sumamed Rufus, on the 
breast ; of which stroke he instantly died, on the 2nd of August, 1 100. 

"King William II., sumamed Rufus, being slain, as before related, was 
laid in a cart belonging to one Purkess, and drawn from hence to Win- 
chester, and buried in the cathedral church of that city. 
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" That where an event so memorable had happened might not hereafter 
be unknown, this stone was set up by John Lord Delaware, who had seen 
the tree growing in this place, anno 1745." 

Stony Cross is a farourite spot for pic-nic parties in the summer. It 
lies seren miles from Ringwood, on a wide slope among the woods. From 
the road above, splendid views over the country present themselves. 



6T0XT CROSS, NEW F0BE8T. 
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GELERT. 

HE speannan heard the bug^ sound. 
And cheerily smikd the mom ; 

And many a brach, and majij a hounds 
Attend Llewellyn's horn. 

And still he blew a louder blasts 
And gave a louder cheer : 

'' Come, Gelert ! why art thou the last 
Llewellyn's horn to hear ? 

" Oh, where does faithftd (Selert roam — 
The flower of all his race ! 

So true, so braye— a lamb at home, 
A Hon in the chase V* 

That day Llewellyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare ; 
And scant and small the booty proTed, 

For Gelert was not there. 

Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied, 

Wh^d, near the portal-seat. 
His truant Gelert he espied. 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gain'd the castle-door. 

Aghast the chieftain stood; 
The hound was smear'd with gouts of gore — 

His Ups and fangs ran blood ! 

Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise. 

Unused such looks to meet ; 
His favourite check'd his jc^ful guise. 

And crouched and lick'd nis feet. 

Onward in haste Llewellyn pass'd 

(And on went Gelert too). 
And still where'er his eyes were cast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shock'd his view ! 

O'ertum'd his infant's bed he found. 

The blood-stain'd cover rent. 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. . 

He call'd his child — ^no vcnce replied ; 

He search' d — ^with terror wild ; 
Blood ! blood ! he found on every side. 

But nowhere found the child ! 
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** Hell-hound ! by thee my child's devour'd !" 

The frantic father cried. 
And to the hilt his vengedd sword 

He plunged in Gekrt's side ! 

His suppHant, as to earth he fell, 

No pity could impart ; 
But still his G0lert*s dying ydl 

Pass'd heavy o'er his heart. 

Aroused by Gelert's dying yell. 

Some slumberer waken'd nigh : 
What words the parent's joy can tell. 

To hear his infant cry ! 

Conceal' d beneath a mangled heap. 

His hunried search had miss' d : 
Allglowing from his rosy sleep. 

His cherub boy he kiss'd ! 

Ner scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread ; 

But the same couch beneath 
Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead — 

Tremendous still in death ! 



Akhif wbit was thenlilewellyn's pain. 
For now the truth was clear ; 

The gallant hound the wolf had shrin. 
To save Llewellyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's woe — 
"Best of thy kind, adieu! 

The fnoitie dMd which laid thee low. 
This hcntciUI ever rue!" 

'AA^wom 8 gidlttit tomb they raise. 
With cosily senlpture deck'd; 

And marbles, storied with his praise. 
Poor Gelert's bones protect. 
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Here never could the spearman pass. 

Or forester, unmoved ; 
Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 

Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear ; 

And oft, as evening fell. 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell. W. Spencer. 



THE GREAT WALL OP CHINA. 

HE important feature which the Great "^all makes 

in the map of China, entitles this vast barrier to be 

considered in a geographical point of view, as it 

bounds the whole north of China along the frontiers 

i^ of three provinces. It was built by the first universal 

I Monarch of China, and finished about 205 years before 

P Christ : the period of its completion is an historical 

' fact, as authentic as any of those which the annals of 

ancient kingdoms have transmitted to posterity. It was built to defend the 

Chinese Empire from the 

incursions of the Tartars, 

and is calculated to be 

1500 miles in length. 

The rapidity with which 

this work was completed 

is as astonishing as the 

wall itself, for it is said 

to have been done in five 

years, by many millions 

of labourers, the Em- 
peror pressing three men 

out of every ten, in his 

dominions, for its execu- ^ 

tion. ^or about the dis- 
tance of 200 leagues, it 

is generally built of stone ' 

and brick, with strong 

square towers, suffici- 
ently near for mutual 

defence, and having be- 
sides, at every important 

pass, a formidable and 

well-built fortress. In 

many places, in this line -; 

and extent, the wall is 

double, and even triple ; 

but from the province of 

Can-sih to its eastern wlitabt vASDAxa, 
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extrenaitjj it is nothing bnt a terrace of earth, of ^ which the towers 
on it are also constructed. The Great Wall, which has now, even 
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in its best parts, numerous breaches, is made of two walls of brick and 
masonry, not above a foot and a half in thickness, and generally many feet 
apart ; the interval between them is filled up with earth, making the whole 

H 2 
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appear like soKd masonrj and Inickwork. For six or seven feet from the 
earth, these are bn^ of hu^ sqnsre stones; the rest is of bine brick, 
the mortar used in which is of excellent ^^oftlity. The wall itself averages 

about 20 feet in height, 
25 feet in thickness at 
the base, which dimin- 
ishes to 1 5 feet at the 
platform, where there is 
a pan^et wall ; the top 
is gained by stairs and in- 
clined planes. Thetowers 
are generally about 40 
feet square at the base, 
diminishing to 30 feet 
«t the top, and are, in- 
ckidiiig battlements, 37 
feet in height. At some 
spots the towers consist 
of two stories, and are 
thus much higher. The 
wall is in many places 
carried over the tops of 
the kd^iest and most 
rugged nicks; and one 
of these •elevated regions 
is 5000 ftet above the 
level of the sea. 

Near each of the gates 

V is a village or town ; and 

T at one ef t^ principal 

gates, which opons on the 

road towards ]ndi% is 

sitasted Siniiiag-fii, a 

CHINESE soLDuaL Qitj of Ikt^ crtcut aud 

population. Here the waR is said to be sufficiently brmid st liie tciqp<to admit 

six horsemen abreast, who might witiiost inconveiMMe ride a nee. The 

esplanade on its top is much frequented!^ the inbabiteBts, avd the stairs 

which give ascent ave Tery bro«d and oosvenient. 



THE TOMBS OF PAUL AND VmOIMA. 

HIS deficious retreat in the iiikiiff of Mauritius has 

I no claims to the celebaity il lias attetned. It is not 

the burial-place of Bwl andT^^pnia^- and the author 

^ of " Recollections of the Manriftiw" thus endeavours 

^- to dispel the illusion connected with the spot : — 

' After having allowed his imagination to depict 
the shades of Paul and Virginia hovering about the 
spot where then* remains repose — after having pleased 
himself with the idea that he had seen those cele^ 
brated tombs, and given a sigh to die memory of those faithful lovers. 
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Separated m4ife, but in death united— 'after all this waste of sympathy, he 
learas at hist that he has been under a dehisuMi the whole time — ^that no 
Yirgmk was there inferred — and that it is a matter of doubt whethi^ there 
eyer existed such a person as Paul ! What a pleusdng illusioa is then 
dispelled ! How many romantic dreams, incised b^ the pemsal of St. 
Pierre's tale, are doomed to vanish when the tmth is asoestauied ! The 
fact is, that these tombs have been built to gratify the eager desire which 
the English have always evinced to behold such intowstiAg mementoes. 



TOMBS OP PAUL AJTD VHIGINIA. 



Formerly only one was erected ; but the proprietor of the place, finding 
that all the £iBigUsh visitors, on being conducted to this, as the tomb of 
Virginia, always asked to see that of Paul also, determined on building a 
similar oi^, to which he gave that appdlation. Many have been the 
visitors who have been gratified, consequently, by the conviction that they 
had looked on the actual burial-place of that unfortunate pair. These 
* tombs' are scribbled over with the names of the various persons who have 
vifflted them, together with verses and pathetic ejaculations and sentimental 
remarks. St. Pierre's story of the lovers is very prettily written, and his 
description of the scenic beauties ol the island are correct, although not 
even his pen can do full justice to them ; but there is little truth in the 
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tale. It is said that there was indeed a young ladj sent from the Mauritius 
to France for education, during the time that Monsieur de la Bourdonnais 
was governor of the colony — ^that her name was Virginia, and that she was 
shipwrecked in the St. Geran. I heard something of a young man heing 
attached to her, and dying of grief for her loss ; hut that part of the story 
is very doubtful. The • Bay of the Tomb,' the * Point of Endeavour,' the 
* Isle of Amber,' and the * Cape of Misfortune,' still bear the same names, 
and are pointed out as the memorable spots mentioned by St. Pierre." 

H ! gentle story of the Indian Isle ! 

I loved thee in my lonely childhood well, 
On the sea-shore, when day's last purple 
smile 
Slept on the waters, and their hollow 

swell 
And dying cadence lent a deeper spell 
jUnto thine ocean pictures. 'Midst thy 
palms 
And strange bright birds my fancy joy'd 
to dwell. 
And watch the southern Cross through 
midnight calms. 
And track the spicy woods. Yet more I bless' d 

Thy vision of sweet love — ^kind, trustful, true — 
Lighting the citron-groves — a heavenly guest — 
"With such pure smiles as Paradise once knew. 
Even then my young heart wept o'er this world's power. 
To reach and bhght that holiest Eden flower. 

Mrs. Hemans. 



THE MANGOUSTE. 



The Mangoustes, or Ichneumons, are natives of the hotter parts of the 
Old World, the species being respectively African and Indian. In their 
general form and habits they bear a great resemblance to the ferrets, 
being bold, active, and sanguinary, and unrelenting destroyers of birds, 
reptiles, and small animals, which they take by surprise, darting rapidly 
upon them. Beautiful, cleanly, and easily domesticated, they are often 
kept tame in the countries they naturally inhabit, for the purpose of 
clearing the houses of vermin, though the poultry-yard is not safe from their 
incursions. 

The Egyptian mangouste is a native of North Africa, and was deified for 
its services by the ancient Egyptians. Snakes, lizards, birds, crocodiles 
newly hatched, and especially the eggs of crocodiles, constitute its food. 
It is a fierce and daring animal, and ghdes with sparkling eyes towards 
its prey, which it follows with snake-Uke progression ; often it watches 
patiently for hours together, in one spot, waiting the appearance of a 
mouse, rat, or snake, from its lurking-place. In a state of domestication 
it is gentle and afTectionate, and never wanders from the house or returns 
to an independent existence ; but it makes itself familiar with every part of 
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the premises, exploring every hole and comer, inquisitiyely peeping into 

boxes and vessels of all kinds, and watching every movement or operation. 

The Indian mangouste is much less than the Egyptian, and of a beau- 



1 
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tiful freckled gray. It is not more remarkable for its graceful form and 
action, than for the display of its singular instinct for hunting for and 
stealing eggs, from which it takes the name of egg-breaker. Mr. Ben- 
nett, in his account of one of the mangoustes kept in the Tower, says» 
that on one occasion it lulled no fewer than a dozen full-grown rats. 
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Trbich were loosened to it in a room sixteen feet sqaare> in less than a 
minute aad a half. 

Another species <yf ihe siaiigoiiBte, ^\md in tlia islaiid of Jaya, inha- 
biting the lai^ teak fiMPests, is ^^ead j admired by the natives for its agility. 
It attacks and kills serpents with excessive boldness. It is very expert in 
burrowing in the ground, which process it employs ingeniously in the pur- 
suit of rats. It possesses great natural sagacity, and, from the peculiantie» 
of its character, it willingly seeks the protection of man. It is easily tamed,, 
and in its domestic state is very docile and attached to its master, whom it 
follows like a dog ; it is fond of caresses, aad frequently places itself erect 
on its hind legs, regarding everything that passes with great attention. It 
is of a very restless dispo^tion, and always carries its food to the most 
retired place to consume it, and is very cleanlv in its habits ; but it is ex- 
clusively carnivorous and destructive to pouUvy, employing great artifice 
in surprising chickens. 



CULLODEN. 

ULLOIKEN Moor—die batde^eld— lies eastward 
about a mile from Onlloden Hkiiiae^ After an hour's 
climbing np the hettthj brae, through a scattered 
plantation of young trees, clambering oier stone dykes^ 
and jumping over xnootdaBd riila and ^rings, oozing 
from the bhek tuif and streaking its aambre surface 
with stripes of green, we fonod oucael^QB on the table- 
land of the moor — ^a broad, boie hmA, gamMked with 
a few black hots, and patches of soairty oate, won by 
patient industry from the waste* We should premiae, faoipever, that there 
are some fine glimpses of rude nurantBin scenery in the oouioe of the as- 
cent. The immediate viciiuige of CuUoden House is weQ tpooded ; the 
Frith spreads finely in front ; the Boss-shire hiUs assume a more varied 
and commanding aspect ; and Ben Wy vis towers prondly over his com- 
peers, with a bold pronounced character. Ships were paanng and re-passing 
before us in the Frith, the birds were singing bUthely ov^head, and the 
sky was without a cloud. Under the cheering indflnence of the sun, 
stretched on the warm, blooming, and fragrant heather, we gazed with na 
common interest and pleasure on this scene. 

On the moor all is bleak and dreary — ^long, flat, wide, unvarying. The 
folly and madness of Charles and his followers, in risking a battle on such 
ground, with jaded, unequal forces, half-starved, and deprived of rest the 
preceding night, has often been remarked, and is at one glance perceived 
by the spectator. The Royalist artillery and cavalry had full room to play,, 
for not a knoll or bush was there to mar their murderous aim. Mountains 
and fastnesses were on the right, within a couple of hours' journey, but 
a fatality had struck the infatuated bands of Charles ; dissension and dis- 
cord were in his councils ; and a power greater than that of Cumberland 
had marked them for destruction. But a truce to politics ; the grave has 
closed over victors and vanquished : 

" CuUoden's dread echoes are hush'd on the moors ;'' 

and who would awaken t^em with t^ voice of reproach, uttered over th& 
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dust of tHe slain ? The most interesting memorials of the contest are the 
green grassy mounds i^vhich mark the graves of the slain Highlanders^ and 



which are at once distinguished from the hlack heath around by the fresh- 
ness and richness of their verdure. One large pit received the Frasers, 
and another was dug for the Macintoshes. — Highland Note-Book. 
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ATHENS. 

The most striking object in Athens is the Acropolis> or Citadel — a rock 
which rises abruptly Irom the plain, and is crowned with the Parthenon. 
This was a temple dedicated to the goddess Minerva, and was built 
of the hard white marble of PenteHcus. It suffered from the ravages of 
war between the Turks and Venetians, and also more recently in our own 
time. The remnant of the sculptures which decorated the pediments, with 



▲THBNS. 

a large part of the frieze, and other interesting remains, are now in what is 
called the Elgin collection of the British Museum. During the embassy 
of Lord Elgin at Constantinople, he obtained permission from the Turkish 
government to proceed to Athens for the purpose of procuring casts from 
the most celebrated remains of sculpture and architecture which still existed 
at Athens. Besides models and dravnngs which he made, his Lordship 
•collected numerous pieces of Athenian sculpture in statues, capitals, cor- 
nices, &c., and these he very generously presented to the Enghsh Govern- 
ment, thus forming a school of Grecian art in London, to which there does 
not at present exist a parallel. In making this collection he was stimulated 
by seeing the destruction into which these remains were sinking, through 
the influence of Turkish barbarism. Some fine statues in the Parthenon 
had been pounded down for mortar, on accoimt of their affording the 
whitest marble within reach, and this mortar was employed in the con- 
struction of miserable huts. At one period the Parthenon was converted 
into a powder magazine by the Turks, and in consequence suffered severely 
from an explosion in 1656, which carried away the roof of the right wing. 

At the close of the late Greek war Athens was in a dreadful state, bemg 
little more than a heap of ruins. It was declared by a Royal ordinance 
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of 1 834 to be the capital of the new kingdom of Greece, and in the March of 
that year the King laid the foundation-stone of his palace there. In the hill 
of .Ajreopagus, where sat that famous tribunal, we may still discover the 
steps cut in the rock by which it was ascended, the seats of the judges, and 
opposite to them those of the accuser and aceused. This hill was converted 
into a burial-place for the Turks, and is covered with their tombs. 

Ancient of days ! august Athena ! where. 

Where are thy men of might — thy grand in soul ? 
Gone, glimmering through the dream of things that were — 

First in the race that led to Glory's goal ; 

They won, and passed away. Is this the whole ? 
A schoolboy's tale, the wonder of an hour ! 

The warrior's weapon and the sophist's stole 
Are sought in vain, and o'er each mouldering tower. 
Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of power. 

Here let me sit, upon this massy stone. 

The marble column's yet unshi^en base ; 
Here, son of Saturn, was thy fav'rite throne — 

Mightiest of many such ! Hence let me trace 

The latent grandeur of thy dwelling-place. 
It may not be — ^nor eVn can Fancy's eye 

Restore what time hath labour'd to deface : 
Yet these proud pillars, claiming sigh. 
Unmoved the Moslem sits — ^the light Greek carols by. 

Byron. 



THI PNTX AT ATHSHS. 
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THE ISLES OF GREECE. 

^ HE Isles of Greece! die Isks of Greece ! 

Where bnmiiig Si^pho loved and sung— 
Where grew the arts of war and peaee. 

Where Deles rose and Phoehus sprung ! 
Eternal siimmer gilds them jet. 
But all except their son is set. 

The SGian and Ihe Teian mose^ 
*l^e hero's harp^ the lover's late, 

Basre found the fame jour riiores revise ; 
Their place of hirth alone is omte. 

To sounds whidi echo further west 

Than jour sires' ''Ishmds of the Bkst."^ 

The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Mkeathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream'd that Greece might still he free ; 
For standing on the Persian's grave, 
I could not de^n mjself a slave. 

A King sat on the rock j hrow. 

Which looks o'er sear-horn Salamis ; 
And ships bj thousands laj below. 

And men in nations — all were his ! 
He counted them at break of daj — 
And when the sun set, where were they ? 

And where were they ? and where art thou. 

My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more ! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into bmiH;^ Wbr nr^pi ? 

'Tis sometibdbg, in -die dearth of iame. 

Though hnk'd among a fettered race. 
To -feel nt leaBt a patriot's shame. 

Even as I sing, suffuse my &ce ; 
Fmrwhat is left ike poet here ? 
FtiM" Greeks a blush---for Greece a ton. 

MfeMt we bat HKmo'er diays m&re Bkstt 

Must we but bln^ ?— Oar frtifesrs Ued 
Em!^ ! wnder back from omt thy hraast 

A tienmant ofonr Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three. 
To make a new Thermopylae ! 
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What ! silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ! — the voices g£ the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer^ " Let one living head — 
But one — ^arise ! we come, we come !" 
'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — ^in vain : strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold Bacchanal ? 



C0S3MT8. 

You have the Pyrrhic dionce as yet ; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manher one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill hi^ the bowi -with Samian wine ! 

We wUl not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anaereon's song di^e ; 

Be searved— ^mt served Polycrates — 
A ^ant : Iwit ©ur masters th«i 
Were still at least our countrymen. 
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The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's hest and hravest friend — 

That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh ! that the present hour would lend 

Another despot of the kind ! 

Such chains as his were sure to hind. 

Fill high the howl with Samian wine ! 
; On Suli's rock and Perga's shore 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers hore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown. 
The Heracleidian hlood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a Kins who huys and sells ; 

In natiTC swords and native ranks. 
The only hope of courage dwells : 

But Turkish force and Latin fraud 

Would hreak your shield, however hroad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear drop laves. 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves ! 

Place me on Sunium's marble steep. 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There swan-like let me sing and die : 

A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! Byron. 



THE SIEGE OP ANTIOCH. 



AGHASIHAN, the Turkish Prince, or Emir 
of Antioch, had under his command an Arme- 
nian of the name of Phirouz, whom he had 
entrusted with the defence of a tower on that 
part of the city wall which overlooked the 
passes of the mountains. Bohemund, by 
means of a spy, who had embraced the 
: Christian religion, and to whom he had given 
h his own name at baptism, kept up a daily 
I communication with this captain, and made 
' him the most magnificent promises of reward 
if he would deUver up his post to the Cru- 
saders. Whether the proposal was first made by Bohemund or by the 
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Armenian, is uncertain, but tliat a good understanding soon existed between 
tbem is undoubted ; and a night was fixed for the execution of the project. 
Bohemund communicated the scheme to Godfrey and the Count of Tou- 
louse, with the stipulation that, if the dty were won, he, as the soul of 
the enterprise, should enjoy the dignity of Prince of Antioteh. The other 
leaders hesitated : ambition and jealousy prompted them to refuse their 
aid in furthering the views of the intriguer. More mature consideration 
decided them to acquiesce, and seven hundred of the bravest knights were 
chosen for the expedition, the real object of which, for fear of spies, was 
kept a profound secret from the rest of the army. 



ANnOCH. 

Everthing favoured the treacherous project of the Armenian captain, 
who, on his solitary watch-tower, received due intimation of the approach 
of the Crusaders. The night was dark and stormy : not a star was visible 
above ; and the wind howled so furiously as to overpower all other sounds. 
The rain fell in torrents, and the watchers on the towers adjoining to that 
of Phirouz could not hear the tramp of the armed knights for the wind,^ 
nor see them for the obscurity of the night and the dismalness of the 
weather. When within bow-shot of the walls, Bohemund sent forward an 
interpreter to confer with the Armenian. The latter urged them to make 
haste and seize the favourable interval, as armed men, wiUi lighted torches, 
patrolled the battlements every half-hour, and at that instant they had 
just passed. The chiefs were instantly at the foot of the wall. Phirouz 
let down a rope ; Bohemund attached to it a ladder of hides, which was 
then raised by the Armenian, and held while the knights mounted. A 
momentary fear came over the spirits of the adventurers, and every one 
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heflkaled ; at laflt BobenMmd, enc oura g e d hv Plnrovz ^om tdbore, aacended 
a few steps on the ladder, and was foUowed Inr Godfrey, Coimt Bobert of 
Flanders^ and a nnmber of other kni^ts. As tnej adranced, oth e rs pr e s s ed 
forward, until their weight became too great for the ladder, winch, breiddng, 
precipitated aboot a d^en cf them to the gromd, where they f<^ one 
npon the other, making a great datt«r with their heavy coats of mail. For 
a moment they thon^ all was lost ; but the wind made so lond a howhng^ 
as it swept in fierce gosls Ihroo^ the movntam gorges, and the Ovoiitea^ 
swollen by the lain, rushed so noii^ alovgy ^^Mt me guards heard nofhsng. 
The ladder was easily repaired, and the knights asiMnded, two at a time^ 
and reached the platform in safety. When sixty of them had thus 
ascended, the torch of the coming patrol was seen to gleam at the angle of 
the wall. Hiding themselves behind a buttress, they awaited his coming 
in breathless silence. As soon as he arrived at arm's length, he was 
suddenly seized ; and before he could open his lips to raise an alarm, the 
silence of death closed them up for ever. They next descended rapidly the 
spiral staircase of the tower, and, opening the portal, admitted the whole 
of their companions. Raymond of Toulouse, who, cognizant of the 
whole plan, had been left behind with the main body of the army, heard 
at this instant the signal horn, which announced that an entiy had been 
effected, and advancing with his l^ons, the town was attacked mmi within 
and from without. 

Imagination cannot conceive a scene more dreadful than that presented 
hj the devoted city of Antioch on that night of horror. The Crusaders 
fought with a bhnd fury, which fanaticism and suffering aiyiLe incited. 
Men, women, and children were indiscriminately slaughtered, till the streets 
ran in gore. Barknesa ineicased the destruction ; for, when the morning 
downed, thrCmsaders found themselves with their swords at the Inreasts of 
their leilow«seldiers, whom they had mistaken to be foes. The Turkish 
commander fled, first to the citadel, and, that becoming insecure, to the 
mountains, whither he was pmnned and shdn, and his gory head brought 
back to Antioch as a trophy. At daylight the massacre ceased, and the 
Crusaders ganre themiehwi up to plunder. — Popular l^hmmu. 



ANGLING. 

O, take thine angle, and with practised line. 
Light as the gossamer, the current sweep ; 
And if thou Idlest in the cahn, still deep. 
In the rough eddy may a prize be thine. 
Say thou 'rt unlucky where the sunbeams shine ; 
Beneath the shadow where the waters creep 
Perchance the monarch of the brook shall leap — 
For Fate is ever better than Design. 
Still persevere ; the giddiest breeze that blows 

For thee may blow with fame and fortune rife. 
Be prosperous ; and what reck if it arose 
Out of some pebble with the stream at strife. 
Or that the light wind dallied with the boughs : 

Thou art successful^-such is human life. — Doubledat. 
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MARIANA. 

Mariana in the moated grange. — Measure for Measure, 

With blackest moss tlie flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all ; 

The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden wall. 

The broken sheds look'd sad and strange — 
Uplifted was the chnking latch. 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatcli. 

Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, " My life is dreary — 

He Cometh not," she said ; 

She said, " 1 am aweary, weary, 

I would that I were dead ! " 

Her tears fell with the dews at even — 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried ; 

She could not look on the sweet heaven. 
Either at mom or eventide. 

After the flitting of the bats, 

When thickest dark did trance the sky. 
She drew her casement-curtain by, 

Ajid glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said, " The night is dreary — 

He Cometh not," she said ; 

She said, " 1 am aweary, weaiy, 

I would that I were dead ! " 
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Upon the middle of the night. 

Waking, she heard the night-fowl crow : 

The cock sung out an hour ere light ; 
From the dark fen the oxen's low 

Came to her. Without hope of change. 
In sleep she seem'd to walk ioAorn, 
Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed mom 

Ahout the lonely moated grange. 
She only aaicC " The day is dreary — 

He cometh not," she said ; 

She said, '* I am awmry, weary^ 

I nwdd tlut I were dead!" 

Abont a gtone-cast from thewal 

A sluiee with Uacken'd waters slept ; 
Aad o*er it many, round and small. 

Hie dnster'd maridi-inonai ci^t. 
Hard by, a poplar aheak ahvay. 

All silver-green withgnailed bark ; 

For leagoes, ne oHiertree did dark 
Tht kvd wasle, the roonding gray. 

Sht only said, *' My life is dreary — 
He Cometh not," she said ; 

She said, ** I am aweary, weary, 
I would that I were dead ! " 

And ever, when the moon was low. 

And the shrill winds were up and away 

In the white curtain, to and fio 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 

But when the moon was very low. 

And wild winds bound within their cell> 
The shadow of the poplar fell 

Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, "The night is dreary — 

He Cometh not," she said ; 

She said, " I am aweary, weary, 

I would that I were dead !" 

All day, within the dreary house, 
I The doors xxpaa their hinges creak'd ; 

The blue-fly sang i' the pane ; the mouse 

Behind tne mould'ring wainscot shriek' d» 
Or from the crevice peered about. 

Old faces ghmmer d through the doors ; 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors ; 
Old voices caUed her from without : 
She only said, " My life is dreary- 
He Cometh not, she said ; 
She said, " I am aweary, weary, 
I would that I were dead!" 
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The sparrow's chirrup on the roof. 

The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 

The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense ; hut most she loathed the hour 

When the thick -moated sunbeam lay 

Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping towards his western bower. 

Then said she, " I am very dreary — 
He will not come," she said ; 

She wept, " I am aweary, weary, 
I would that I were iead!" Tennyson. 



EISE OF POETRY AMONG THE ROMANS. 

The Romans, in the infancy of their state, were entirely rude and un- 
polished. They came from shepherds; they were increased from the 
refuse of the nations around them ; and their 
manners agreed with their original. As they 
lived wholly on tilling their ground at home, 
or on plunder from their neighbours, war was 
their business, and agriculture the chief art 
they followed. Long after this, when they 
had spread their conquests over a great part , 
of Italy, and began to make a considerable 
figure in the world — even their great men 
retained a roughness, which they raised into 
a virtue, by calling it Roman spirit; %pd 
which might often much better have been 
called Roman barbarity. It seems to me, 
that there waa more of austerity than justice, 
and more of insolence than courage, in some 
of their most celebrated actions. However 
that be, this is certain, that they were at first 
a nation of soldiers and husbandmen : rough- 
ness was long an applauded character among 
them ; and a sort of rusticity reigned, even 
in their senate-house. 

D a. ^ v/i«3c. ANCIENT KOMAN CENTURION. 

In a nation originally of such a temper as 
this, taken up almost always in extending their territories, very often in 
settUng the balance of power among themselves, and net uafrequeBdy in 
both these at the same time, it was long before the politer arts made any 
appearance; and very long before they took root or flourished to any 
degree. Poetry was the first that did so ; but such a poetry as one might 
expect among a warlike, busied, unpolished people. 

Not to enquire about the Songs of triumph mientioned even in Romulus' s 
time, there was certainly something of poetry among them in the next 
reign, under Numa ; a Prince who pretended to converse with the Muses as 
weU as with Egeria, and who might possibly himself have made the verses 
which the Saliui priests sang in his time. Pythagoras^ either in the sarae 

I 2 
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reign, or if yon please some time after, gave the Romans a tincture of poetry 
as well as of philosophy ; for Cicero assures us that the Pythagoreans made 
great use of poetry and music ; and probably they, like our old Druids, 






ANCIEXT ROMAN SHOES. 

delivered most of their precepts in verse. Indeed, the chief employment 
of poetry in that and the following ages, among the Romans, was of a 
rehgious kind. Their very prayers, and perhaps their whole liturgy, was 

poetical. They had also a sort of prophetic 
or sacred writers, who seem to have written 
generally in verse ; and were so numerous that 
there were above two thousand of their 
volumes remaining even to Augustus's time. 
They had a kind of plays too, in these early 
times, derived from what they had seen of the 
Tuscan actors when sent for to Rome to ex- 
piate a plague that raged in the city. These 
seem to have been either Hke our dumb- 
shows, or else a kind of extempore farces — a 
thing no this day a good deal in use all over 
Italy and in Tuscany. In a more particular 
manner, add to these that extempore kind of 
jesting dialogues begun at their harvest and 
ANCiEKT EOMAN T0BCHB8. vintage fcasts, and carried on so rudely and 
abusively afterwards as to occasion a very severe law to restrain their 
licentiousness ; and those lovers of poetry and good eating, who seem to 
have attended the tables of the richer sort, much like the old provincial 
poets, or our own British bards, and sang there to some instrument 
of music the achievements of their ancestors, and the noble deeds of 




ANCIENT ALABASTER BOX. 



ANCIENT ROMAN DRINKING-BOTTLB. 

those who had gone before them, to inflame others to follow their great 
examples. 

Tb^ names of almost all these poets sleep in peace with all their works ; 
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and, if we may take the word of the other Roman writers of a better age, 
it is no great loss to us. One of their best poets represents them as very- 
obscure and very contemptible ; one of their best historians avoids quoting 
them as too barbarous for pohter ears ; and one of their most judicious 
emperors ordered the greatest part of their writings to be burnt, that the 
world might be troubled with them no longer. 

All these poets, therefore, may very well be dropped in the account, there 
being nothing remaining of their 
works, and probably no merit to be 
found in them if they had remained. 
And so we may date the beginning 
of the Roman poetry from Livius 
Andronicus, the first of their poets 
of whom anything does remain to 
us ; and from whom the Romans 
themselves seem to have dated the 
beginning of their poetry, even in 
the Augustan age. 

The first kind of poetry that was 
followed with any success among 

the Romans, was that for the stage. anoieiit koman mill. 

They were a very religious people ; and stage plays in those times made no 
inconsiderable part in their pubHc devotions ; it is hence, perhaps, that the 
greatest number of their oldest poets, of whom we have any remains, and, 
indeed, almost all of them, are dramatic poets. Spence. 



CHARACTER OP JULIUS C^SAR. 

^SAR was endowed with every great and 

noble quaHty that could exalt human nature, 

and give a man the ascendant in society. 

Formed to excel in peace as well as war; 

provident in council ; fearless in action, and 

executing what he had resolved with an 

amazing celerity; generous beyond measure 

to his friends ; placable to his enemies ; and 

for parts, learning, and eloquence, scarce infe- 

'' rior to any man. His orations were admired 

for two quaUties, which are seldom found 

together, strength and elegance : Cicero ranks 

him among the greatest orators that Rome ever bred; and Quintihan 

says, that he spoke with the same force with which he fought; and 

if he had devoted himself to the bar, would have been the only man 

capable of rivaOing Cicero. Nor was he a master only of the poUter arts ; 

but conversant also with the most abstruse and critical parts of learning ; 

and, among other works which he published, addressed two books to 

Cicero on the analogy pf language, or the art of speaking and writing 

correctly. He was a most hberal patron of wit and learning, wheresoever 

they were found ; and out of his love of those talents, would readily pardoiL 

tliose who had employed them against himself; rightly judging, that by^ 
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making such men his friends, he should draw praises from the same foun- 
tain from which he had heen aspersed. His capital pajssions were 
ambition and love of pleasure, which he indulged in their turns to the 



COIN OF OMBAR AUGUSTUS. 



greatest excess ; yet the first was always predominant — ^to which he could 
easily sacrifice all the charms of the second, and draw pleasure even from 
toils and dangers, when they ministered to his glory. For he thought 
Tyranny, as Cicero says, the greatest of goddesses ; and had frequently in his 
mouth a verse of Euripides, which expressed the image of his soul, that if 
right and justice were ever to he violated, they were to be violated for the 
si^e of reigning. This was the chief end and purpose of his life — the 
scheme that he had formed from his early youth ; so that, as Cato truly de- 
clared of him, he came with sobriety and meditation to the subversion of the 
republic. He used to say, that there were two things necessary to acquire 



GOnf OF THB EMPSBOS TIBKBIUBi 



and to support power — soldiers and money ; which yet depended mutoally 
upon each other.: with money, therefore, he provided soldiers, and with 
soldiers extorted money, and was, of all men, the most nqpacioaB in plnn« 
dering both friends and foes ; sparing neither prince, nor state, nor temple, 
nor even private persons, who were known to possess any share of treasure. 
His great abihties would necessarily have made him one of the first citizens 
of Rome ; but, disdaining the condition of a subject, he could never rest 
till he made hunself a Monarch. In acting this last part, his usual pru- 
dence seemed to fail him ; as if the height to which he was mounted nad 
turned his head and made him giddy ; for, by a vain ostentation of his 
power, he destroyed the stability of it ; and, aa men shorten life by 
uving too fast, so by an intemperance of reigning he brought his reign to 
a violent end. Middijeton. 
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SIEGE OF TYRE. 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great importance, before he went 
further, to gam the maritime powers. Upon application, the Kings of 
Cyprus and Phoenicea made their submission ; only Tyre held out. He 
besieged that city seven months, during which time he erected vast mounds 
of earth, phed it with his engines, and invested it on the side next the sea 
with two hundred gallies. He had a dream in which he saw Hercules 
offering him his hand from the wall, and inviting him to enter ; and many 



OITT OF TTBS. 



of the Tynans dreamt "that Apollo declared he would go over to Alex- 
ander, because he was displeased with their behaviour in the town." 
Hereupon, the Tyrians, as ff the God had been a deserter taken in the fact, 
loaded his statue with chains, and nailed the feet to the pedestal, not scrupUng 
to call him an Alexandrist. In another dream, Alexander thought he saw 
it satyr playing before him at some distance, and when he advanced to take 
him, the savage eluded his grasp. However, at last, after much coaxing 
and taking many circuits round him, he prevailed with him to surrender 
himself. The interpreters, plausibly enough, divided the Greek name for 
Satyr into two, Sa Tyros, which signifies Tyre is thine. They still show 
us a fountain near which Alexander is said to have seen that vision. 

About the middle of the siege, he made an excursion against the Arabians 
vf^ho dwelt about Anti-Libanus. Here he ran a great risk of his life, on 
^account of his preceptor Lysimachus, who insisted on attending him — ^being, 
ss he alleged, neither older nor less valiant than Phoenix ; but when they 
<;ame to the hills and quitted their horses to march up on foot, the rest of 
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the party got far before Alexander and Lysimachus. Night came on, and, 
as the enemy was at no great distance, the King would not leave his pre- 
ceptor, borne down with fatigue and with the weight of years. Therefore, 
while he was encouraging and helping him for\vard, he was insensibly sepa- 
rated from the troop, and 
had a cold and dark night 
to pass in an exposed and 
dismal situation. In this 
perplexity, he observed at 
a distance a number of 
scattered fires which the 
enemy had Kghted; and 
depending upon his swift- 
coiN OP TYKB. ness and activity as well 

as being accustomed to extricate the Macedonians out of every difficulty, 
by taking a share in the labour and danger, he ran to the next fire. After 
having killed two of the barbarians who watched it, he seized a lighted 
brand and hastened with it to his party, who soon kindled a great fire. 
The sight of this so intimidated the enemy, that many of them fled, 
and those who ventured to attack him were repulsed with considerable 
slaughter. By this means he passed the night in safety, according to the 
account we have from Charis. 

As for the siege, it was brought to a termination in this manner : Alex- 
ander had permitted his main body to repose themselves after the long and 
severe fatigues they had undergone, and ordered only some small parties to 
keep the Tyrians in play. In the meantime, Aristander, his principal sooth- 
sayer, offered sacrifices ; and one day, upon inspecting the entrails of the 
victim, he boldly asserted among those around him that the city would cer- 
tainly be taken that month. As it happened to be the last day of that 
month, his assertion was received with ridicule and scorn. The King 
perceiving he was disconcerted, and making it a point to bring the pro- 
phecies of his minister to completion, gave orders that the day should not 
be called the 30th, but the 28th of the month ; at the same time he 
called out his forces by soimd of trumpet, and made a much more vigorous 
assault than he at first intended. The attack was violent, and those who 
Mvere left behind in the camp quitted it, to have a share in it and to support 
their fellow-soldiers, insomuch that the Tyrians were forced to give out, and 
the city was taken that very day. Langhorne's Plutarch. 



THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

HE river Niagara takes its rise in the 
western extremity of Lake Erie, and, after 
flowing about thirty-four miles, empties 
itself into Lake Ontario. It is from half a 
^ mile to three miles broad ; its course is very 
I smooth, and its depth considerable. The 
' sides above the cataract are nearly level ; 
but below the falls, the stream rushes be- 
tween very lofty rocks, crowned by gigantic 
trees. The great body of water does not 
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fall in one complete sheet, but is separated by islands, and fonns three 
distinct falls. One of these, called the Great Fall, or, from its shape. 



the HorscHshoe Fall, is on the Canadian side. Its beauty is considered to> 
surpass that of the others, although its height is considerably less. It is- 
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said to liave a fall of 165 feet ; and in the inn, which is ahoat 300 yards 
from the fall, the concussion of air caused hy this immense cataract is so 
great, that the window-frames, and, indeed, the whole house, are continually 
in a tremulous motion, and in winter, when the wind drives the spray in the 
direction of the buildings, the whole scene is coated with sheets of ice. 

The great cataract is seen by few travellers in its winter garb. I had 
seen it several years before in all the glories of satamn, its encircling woods, 
happily spared by the remorseless hatdbety «id tinted with the brilliant 
hues peculiar to the American '* Fall/' Now the glory had departed ; the 
woods were still there, bnt were generally blade, with occasional green 
pines ; beneath the grey trai^ was spread a thick numtle of snow, ^d 
from the brown rocks inclosing the deep channel of the Niagara River 
hung huge clusters oi icicles, twenty feet in length, like silver pipes of 
giant organs. The tumultuous rapids appeared to descend more regularly 
than formerly over the steps which distinctly extended across Uie wide river. 
The portions of the British, or Horse-shoe Fall, where the waters descend 
in masses of snowy whiteness, were unchanged by the season, except that 
vast sheets of ice and icicles hong on their margin ; but where the deep 
waves of sea-green water roll majestically over the steep, large pieces of 
descending ice were frequently descried on its surface. No rainbows were 
now observed on the great vapour-cloud which shrouds for ever the bottom 
of the Fall ; but we were extremely fortunate to see now plainly what I 
had looked for in vain at my last visit, the water-roekets, first described 
by Captain Hall, which shot up with a train of vapour singly, and in flights 
of a dozen, from the abyss near Table Rock, curved towards the east, and 
burst and fell in front of the cataract. Vast masses of descending fluid 
produce this singular effect, by means oi condensed air acting on portions 
of the vapour into which the water is comminuted below. Altogether the 
appearance was most starthng. It was observed at I p.m. from the gallery 
of Mr. Barnett's museum. The broad sheet of the American Fall pre- 
sented the appearance of light-green water and feathery ^t^, also margined 
by huge icicles. As in summer, the water rushing from under the vapour- 
cloud of the two Falls was of a milky idiiteness as far as the feinnr, when 
it became dark and interspersed with fioatkig masses of ioe. Here, the 
year before, from the nieees of ice being helped and eniahed together in 
great quantities, was formed a thick and bi^ bridge of ice, completely 
across the river, safe for passengers far sobw time ; and in the middle of it 
a Yankee speculator had erected a AKotf for refreshments. Lately, at a 
dinner party, I heard a staff-officer of talent, but who was fond of exciting 
wonder by his narratives, propose to the company a singular wager, — a 
bet of one hundred pounds that he would go over the Falls of Niagara and 
come out alive at the bottom ! No one being inclined to take him up, 
after a good deal of discussion as to how this perilous feat was to be 
accomplished, the plan was disclosed. To place on TaUe Rock a crane, 
with a long arm reaching over the water of the Horae-i^oe Fall ; from this 
arm would hang, by a stout rope, a large bucket or cask ; this would be 
taken up some distance above the Fall, where the mill-race slowly glides 
towards the cataract ; here the adventurer would eet into the cask, men 
stationed on the Table Rock would haul in the slack of the rope as he 
descended, and the crane would swing him clear from the cataract as he 
naased over. Here is a chance for any gentleman roortsman to immortaliae 
nimself I Sir Jambs Albxandbr* 
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THE SLOTH. 



The Sloth, in its wild condition, spends its whole life on the trees, and 
never leaves them but through force or accident ; and, what is more extra- 
ordinary, it lives not upon the branches, like the squirrel and the monkey, 
but under them. Suspended from the branches, it moves, and rests, and 
sleeps. So much of its anatomical structure as illustrates this peculiarity 
it is necessary to state. The arm and fore-arm of the sloth, taken together, 
are nearly twice the length of the hind legs ; and they are, both by their 
form and the manner in which they are joined to the body, quite inca- 
pacitated from acting in a perpendicular direction, or in supporting it upon 
the earth, as the bodies of other quadrupeds are supported by their legs. 
Hence, if the animal be placed on the floor, its belly touches the ground. 
The wrist and ankle are joined to the fore-arm and leg in an oblique direc- 
tion; so that the palm or sole, instead of being directed downwards 
towards the surface of the ground, as in other animals, is turned inward 
towards the body, in such a manner that it is impossible for the sloth to 
place the sole of its foot flat down upon a level surface. It is compelled, 
under such circumstances, to rest upon the external ed^ of the foot. This, 
joined to other peculiarities in the formation, render it mipossible for sloths 
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to walk after the manner of ordinary quadrupeds ; and it is indeed only on 
broken ground, when he can lay hold of stones, roots of grass, &c., that 
he can get along at all. He then extends his arms in all directions in 
search of sometlung to lay hold of ; and when he has succeeded, he pulls 
himself forward, and is then enabled to trail himself along in the exceed- 
iijgly awkward and tardy manner which has procured for him his name. 

Mr. Waterton informs us that he kept a sloth for several months in his 
room, in order to have an opportunity of observing his motions. If the 
ground were rough he would pull himself forward in the manner described^ 
at a pretty good pace ; and he invariably directed his course towards the 
nearest tree. But if he was placed upon a smooth and well-trodden part 
of the road, he appeared to be in much distress. Within doors, the 
favourite position of this sloth was on the back of a chair ; and after getting 
all his legs in a line on the topmost part of it, he would hang there for 
hours together, and often with a low and plaintive cry would seem to invite 
the notice of his master. The sloth does not suspend himself head down- 
ward, like the vampire bat, but when asleep he supports himself from a 
branch parallel to the earth. He first seizes the branch with one arm, 
and then with the other ; after which he brings up both his legs, one 1^ 
one, to the same branch ; so that, as in the Engraving, all the four Umbs 
are in a line. In this attitude the sloth has the power of using the fore 
paw as a hand in conveying food to his mouth, which he does with great 
address, retaining meanwhile a firm hold of the branch with the other 
three paws. In all his operations the enormous claws with which the 
sloth is provided are of indispensable service.. They are so sharp and 
crooked that they readily seize upon the smallest inequahties in the bark 
of the trees and branches, among which the animal usually resides, and 
also form very powerful weapons of defence. 

The sloth has been said to confine himself to one tree until he has com- 
pletely stripped it of its leaves ; but Mr. Waterton says, " During the 
many years I have ranged the forests, I have never seen a tree in such a 
state of nudity ; indeed, I would hazard a conjecture, that, by the time the 
animal had finished the last of the old leaves, there would be a new crop on 
the part of the tree it had stripped first, ready for him to begin again — ^so 
quick is the process of vegetation in these countries. There is a saying 
amoijg the Indians, that when the wind blows the sloth begins to travel. 
In calm weather he remains tranquil, probably not liking to cling to the 
brittle extremities of the branches, lest they should break with him in 
passing from one tree to another ; but as soon as the wind arises, and the 
branches of the neighbouring trees become interwoven, the sloth then 
seizes hold of them and travels at such a good roimd pace, that any one* 
seeing him, as I have done, pass from tree to tree, would never think of 
calling him a sloth/' 

SIERRA NEVADA, OR SNOWY RANGE OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

" The dividing ridge of the Sierra Nevada is in sight from this encampments 
Accompanied by Mr. Preuss, I ascended to-day the highest peak to the 
right, from which we had a beautiful view of a mountain lake at oiur feet, 
about 1 5 miles in length, and so entirely surrounded by mountains that we- 
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could not discover an outlet. We had taken with us a glass^ hut though 
we enjoyed an extended view, the raUej was half hidden in mist, as when 
we had seen it before. Snow could be distii^^iiished on the higher parts 
of the coast mountains ; eastwwd, as&rastbe eye could extend, it ranged 
over a terrible mass of broken snowy monntains^ hHog aS blue in the 
distance. The rock composing the summit coosastsof avery coarse, dark, 
vdcanic conglomerate : the lower parts appeared to be of a very slatey struc- 
ture. Thehighest trees were a lew scattered cedars and a^ns. FrcHn 
the immediate foot of the ped^ we were two hours in reaching the somiaity 
and one hour and a quarter in descendisg. Hie day had been very brig^ 
still, and dear, and ^cing seema to be advandi^ n^ndly. While tfe son 
is in the sky the snow mdts xapi^, and gudiing qnrings oovct die ftoeof 
the mountain in all the exposed paces, Imt their surftee f muKM inatandj 
with the disappearance of the sun. 

''The Indians of the Sierra make freqixent descents ii^)on the setdeaMnts 
west of the Coast Bange, which they keep constantly swept of haEses ; 
among them are many who are called Christian Indians, being refi^ees 
from Spanish missions. Several of these iaenrsions occurEed while we 
were at Helvetia. Occasionally parties of soldiers follow then across the 
Coast Range, but never ent^r the Sierra.'* 

The party had not long before passed through a beagi;^Hid country. 
The narrative says : — " During the earlier part of the day onr ride had 
been over a very level paiirie, or rather a succession of long stretches of 
prairie, separated by lines and groves of oak timber, growii^ along dry 
gulUes, which are fiUed with water in seasoss of rain ; and perhaps, also, 
by the melting snows. Over much <^ tlas extent the v^etatbn was spare ; 
the surface showing plainly the action of water, ninch, m the season of 
flood, the Joaquin spreads over tite valley. About one o'clock, we came 
again among innumerable flowers ; and, a few miles further, fields of beau* 
tiful blue-flowering lupine, which seems to lore the nei^bonrhood of water, 
indicated that we were approadnng a stream. We here Ibund this beautiful 
shrub in thickets, some of them being twelve feet in hei^t. Occasionally^ 
three or four i^iants were clustered together, ^trmiii^ a grand bouquet^ 
about ninetv feet in drcun^erence, and ten feet Ugh ; the whole summit 
covered with spikes of flowers, the perfu»e «f wfich is very sweet and 
grateful. A lover of natural beauty can imagine with what pleasure we 
rode among these flowering groves, which ffled the air with a light and 
delicate fragrance. We continued our road lor about half a mile, inter- 
spersed through an open grove of Uve oaks, which, m fmn, were the most 
symmetrical and beautiful we had yet seea in this oountiy. The ends of 
thdr branches ^*ested on the ground, forming senewhat more than a half 
sphere of very full and r^ular figure, with leaves apparently smaller than 
usual. The CaliUMnian poppy, of a rich orange cot^, was numerous to- 
day. Elk and several bands of antelope made their appearance. Our road 
now was one continued enjoyment ; and it was pleasant ndiiig among this 
assemblage of green pastures, with varied flowers and scattered groves, and, 
out of the warm, green spring, to look at the rodcy ajid snowy peaks where 
lately we had suffered so much." 

Again, in the Sierra Nevada : — " Our ioumey to^^sy was in the midst of an 
advanced spring, whose green and floral bean^ offered a delightful contrast 
to the sandy valley we had just left. All the day snoirwvs in dght on the 
butt of the mountain^ which firowned down upon us ob the i^^ ; but we 
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beheld it now with feelings of pleasant security, as we rode along between 
green trees and on flowers, with humming-bircb and other feathered friends 
of the traveller* enhvening the serene spring air. As we reached the sum- 
mit of this beautiful pass, and obtained a view into the eastern country^ 
we saw at once that here was the place to take leave of all such pleasant 
scenes as those around us. The custant mountains were now bald rocks 
again ; and, below, the land had any colour but green. Taking into con- 
sideration the nature of the Sierra Nevada, we found this pass an excellent 
one for horses ; and, with a Uttle labour, or, perhaps, with a more perfect 
examination of the localities, it might be made sufficiently practicable for 
waggons," Fremont's TraveU. 



THE GROUSE. 



E have but few European birds pre- 
senting more points of interest in 
their histoiy than the Grouse, a 
species peculiar to the northern and 
temperate latitudes of the globe. 
Dense pine forests are the abode of 
some; others frequeirt the wild tracts 
of heath-dad moociasid, while the 
patches of vegetation scattered 
snHmg the rocky peaks of the moun- 
taxBS afford a congeiiial residence to 
*8tient of cold, and potected during 
se severities of winter by theur thid^ 
liey give animation to ihs frozen soli- 
ifter all other birds have retired from 
« scenery. Their food consists of tbe 
wts of pines, the seeds of plants^ tiie 
the srbatus and bilbenyy the buds of 
and alder, Uie buds of tine hea^Kiv 
I grain. The nest is very amply ( 
onsistmg of dried gnnses plac^ v^ 
i nd shdtered among the lierbige. 
ecM of this \xt^ called forest gronse^ 
«.^ x..v»g^noii8 in Enghad ; one is the black 
grouse, common in the pine woods of Scotland and of the northern 
part of England, and elsewhere ; the other is the capercailzie or cock of 
the woods. Formerly, in Ireland, and still more recently in Scotland, this 
noble bird, the most magnificent of the whole of the grouse tribe, was 
abundant in the larger woods ; but it gradually disappeared, from the 
indiscriminate slaughter to which it was subject. Selby informs us that 
the last individual of this spedes in Scothmd was killed about forty years 
ago, near Inverness. It still abounds in the pine forests of Sweden and 
Norway, and an attempt has been made by the Marquis of Breadalbane to 
le-introduce it into Scotland. 

The red grouse, or moor grouse, is found in Scotland ; and it is somewhat 
nngular that this beautiful bird should not be known on the Continent, 
abniiduit as it is on the moorlaiids of Scotland, En^and, and Irelaiid. 
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The breeding season of the red grouse is very early in spring, and the fe- 
male deposits her eggs, eight or ten in number, in a high tuft of heather. 
The eggs are peculiarly beautiful, of a rich brown colour, spotted with 
%lack, and both herself and her mate attend the young with great assiduity. 
The brood continue in company during the winter, and often unite with 
other broods, forming large packs, which range the high moorlands, being 
"usually shy and difficult of approach. Various berries, such as the cran- 
berry, the bilberry, together with the tender shoots of heath, constitute 
the food of this species. The plumage is a rich colouring of chestnut, 
*barred with black. The cock grouse in October is a very handsome bird, 
^th his bright red comb erected above his eyes, and his fine brown 
plumage shining in the sun. 

The ptarmigan grouse is not only a native of Scotland but of the higher 



OBOU8E. 



latitudes of continental Europe, and, perhaps, the changes of plumage in 
none of the feathered races are more remarkable than those which the ptar- 
migans undergo. Their full summer plumage is yellow, more or less 
inclining to brown, beautifully barred with zig-zag lines of black. Their 
winter dress is pure white, except that the outer tail-feathers, the shafts of 
the quills, and a streak from the eye to the beak are black. This singular 
change of plumage enables it, when the mountains are covered with snow, 
to escape the observation of the eagle, Iceland falcon, and the snowy owl : 
the feathers become much fuller, thicker, and more downy ; the bill is 
almost hidden, and the legs become so thickly covered with hair-like 
feathers, as to resemble the legs of some well-furred quadruped. 
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PATMOS. 

ATMOS affoMli 

one of the few 

exceptions wfaidi 

are to be found to 

liie general beau* 

ty and fertility of 

the islands of the 

iBgean Sea. Its 

; natural advan* 

tageSy indeed, are 

very few, for the 

whole of the 

ed rock, rising ft^ 

Its valleys are 

and scarcely ever 

ndeed, in which it 

nils oecn tiuxim^x^a, is a sniau valley in the west; 

where the richer inhabitants have a few gardens. On account of its stem 

and. desolate character, the island was used, under the Roman Empire^ 



PJ^TMOa* 



as a place of banishment ; and here the Apostle St. John, during the 
persecution of Domitian, was banished, and wrote the book of the Revela- 
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tions. The island now bears the name of Patino and Palmosa, but a 
natural grotto in the rock is still shown as the place where St. John re- 
sided. •* In and around it/* says Mr. Turner, "the Greeks have dressed 
up one of their tawdry churches ; and on the same site is a school at- 
tached to the churchy in which a few children are taught reading and 
writing." 

Patmos used to be a famous resort of pirates. Dr. Clarke, after de- 
scribing with enthusiasm the splendid scene which he witnessed in passing 
by Patmos, with feelings naturally excited by all the circumstances of local 
solemnity, and " the evening sun behind the towering cliffs of Patmos, 
gilding the battlements of the Monastery of the Apocalypse with its parting 
rays ; the consecrated island, surrounded by inexpressible brightness, seem- 
ing to float upon an abyss of flre, while the moon, in milder splendour, 
was rising full over the opposite expanse," proceeds to remark, " How 
very different were the reflections caused upon leaving the deck, by ob- 
serving a sailor with a lighted match in his hand, and our captain busied 
in appointing an extraordinary watch for the night, as a precaution against 
the pirates who swarm in these seas." These wretches, as dastardly as 
they were cruel, the instant they boarded a vessel, put every individual of the 
crew to death. They lurked about the isle of Fouri, to the north of Pat- 
mos, in great numbers, taking possession of bays and creeks the least fre- 
quented by other mariners. After they had plundered a ship, they bored 
a hole through her bottom, and took to their boats again. The knights 
of Malta were said to be amongst the worst of these robbers. In the 
library of the Monastery, which is built on the top of a mountain, and in 
the middle of the chief town, may be seen bulls from two of the Popes, 
and a protection from the Emperor Charles the Sixth, issued to protect 
the island from their incursions. 

Though deficient in trees, Patmos now abounds in flowering plants and 
shrubs. Walnuts and other fruit trees grow in the orchards ; and the 
wine of Patmos is the strongest and best flavoured of any in the Greek 
islands. The view of Patmos from the highest point is said to be very 
curious. The eye looks down on nothing but mountains below it ; and the 
excessive narrowness of the island, with the curious form of its coast, have 
an extraordinaiy appearance. 



SHAKSPEARE. 

EMORABLE in the history of genius is the 23rd 
of April, as being at once the day of the birth and 
death of Shakspeare ; and these events took place 
on the same spot, for at Stratford-upon-Avon this 
illustrious dramatist was bom, in the year 1564, 
and here he also died, in 1(J16. It has been con- 
jectured, that his first dramatic composition was 
produced when he was but twenty-five years old. He continued 
j^ to write for the stage for a great number of years ; occasionally, 
0^ also, appearing as a performer : and at length, having, by his 
€, exertions, secured a fortune of two or three hundred a year, re- 
l tired to his native town, where he purchased a small estate, and 
spent the remainder of his days in ease and honour. 




^ 
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When Washington Inring visited Stratford-upon-Avon, he was led to 
make the following elegant reflections on the return of the poet to his earl j 
home : — ** He who has sought renown ahout the world, and has reaped a 
full harvest of worldly favours, will find, after all, that there is no love, no 
admiration, no applause, so sweet to the soul as that which springs up in 
his native place. It is there that he seeks to he gathered in peace and 



THB OHASDOS POBTRAIT OF 8HAK8PBABB. 

honour among his kindred and his early friends. And when the weary 
heart and failing head hegin to warn him that the evening of life is draw- 
ing on, he turns as fondly as does the infant to the mother's arms, to sink 
in sleep in the hosom of the scene of his childhood. How would it have 

K 2 
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cheered the spirit of the youthM bard, when, wandering forth in disgrace 
upon a doubtM world, he cast a heavy look upon his pastoral home, could 
he have foreseen that, before many years, he should return to it covered 
with renown ; that his name should become the boast and glory of his native 
place ; that his ashes should be religiously guarded as its most precious 
treasure ; and that its lessening spire, on which his eyes were fixed in 
tearful contemplation, should one day become the beacon, towering anudst 
the gentle landsci^, to guide the literary pilgrim: ofi sv&j nation to his 
tombr 

The accredited birth-place of Shakspeare has always beam legarded with 
great inta»st: it is situate in a street in Stratford^ retainiiogi^ its ancient 
name of Htenley> being the road to Hanley^inrArden. In 1 57"% Itsne stood 
two hduses^ with a garden andioichard attached to each ; and tiiefiB* houses 
wmn^tlbn purchased by Jtobn Shakspeare, whose son William was-^ttsiai in 
onsr q£ them, which sdlL rranains, though altered according to madiucn 
fasbion. Its gable roo&^aI»:diestroyed. Divided and subdivided into snnilter 
tenements^ part was; converted into a little inn ;, part, the rendence- o^ 
a.f&male who form«dy Stowed the room where Shakspeare first saw t&ee 
Ik^t; and the lowii^oafiidi kitchen where his mother taught him to readL 
Tn& waUs of the: meaacL ixb which he was born am lit^Tally covered withx 
thousands of namesi.insciihsd in homage bv pilgrims from every region* 
jwhere t£e glory o^ SHiakspeare is known. At the time when Shakspeare' s 
ifadi[er bought tbis^ house, it was, no doubt, quiter a mansion, as compared 
with the majority of the houses in Stratford ; but he Uttie guessed the fiune 
that would attach ilself to this births-place of his gifted son ; long, we trusty 
to be preserved for the gratification of ftitdre generations of visitors to the 
hallowed i^ot. Beeddes his plays, Shakspeare was the author of several, 
other po^acal pnodiietions, and especially of a collection of sonnets. 
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THE RETURN OF THE DOVE. 

There was hope in the Ark at the dawning of day, 
When o'er the wide waters the Dove flew away ; 
But when ere the night she came wearily hack 
With the leaf she had pluck*d on her desolate track, 
The children of Noah knelt down and adored. 
And utter' d in anthems their praise to the Lord. 
Oh hird of glad tidings ! oh joy in our pain ! 
Beautiful Dove ! thou art welcome again. 

When peace has departed the care- 
stricken hreast. 
And the feet of the weary one languish 

for rest ; 
When the world b a wide-spre: ding 

ocean of grief. 
How blest the return of the Bird and 

the Leaf! 
Reliance on God is the Dove to our 

Ark, 
And Peace is the olive she plucks in the 

dark. 
The deluge abates, there is sun after 

rain — 
Beautiful Dove! thou art welcome 

again! Mack ay. 



8TRIAH DOTS. 
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COBRA DI CAPELLO— HOODED SNAKE. 

HERE are several Tarieties of this 
Tenomous serpent, differing in point 
of colour; and the aspic of Egypt» 
with which Cleopatra destroyed her- 
self» is said to he a very near ally to 
this species; hut the true cohra is 
entirely confined to India. 

The danger which accompanies the 
hite of this reptile, its activity when 
excited, the singularity of its form, 
and the gracefulness of its action^ 
comhine to render it one of the most 
remarkahle animals of the class to 
which it belongs. When in its ordi- 
nary state of repose the neck is of the 
same diameter as the head ; but when 
surprised or irritated, the skin expands 
in a hood-like form, which is well 
• the inhabitants of India as the svm- 
approaching danger. Notwithstan^g 
effects of the bite of these serpents, the 
^lers are not deterred from capturing 
ig them for exhibition, which they do 
]kr adroitness, and with fearful interest 
ipractised observer. They carry the 
*om house to house in a small round 
basket, Irom which they issue at the sound of a 
sort of flute, and execute certain movements in cadence with the music. 

The animal from which our Engraving was taken is nowinthemenagery 
of the Zoological Society in the Regent's Park, and is probably one of the 
finest which has ever reached England alive. 

The Indian mangouste is described to be the most deadly enemy of 
the cobra di capello, and the battles between them have been frequently 
described. The serpent, when aware of the approach of the mangouste^ 
rises on its tail, and with neck dilated, its head advanced, and eyes staring, 
awaits with every look of rage and fear the attack of its foe. The man- 
gouste steals nearer and nearer, and creeping round, endeavours to get an 
opportunity of springing on the serpent's back ; and whenever it misses its- 
purpose and receives a bite, it runs perhaps some distance, to eat the man- 
gouste-grass, which is an antidote against the poison : it then returns to the 
attack, in which it is commonly victorious. 

The bite of the cobra di capello is not so immediately fatal as is com- 
monly supposed ; fowls have been known to live two days after being 
bitten, though they frequently die within half an hour. The snake never 
bites while its hoocl is closed, and as long as this is not erected the animal 
may be approached, and even handled with impunity; even when the hood 
is spread, while the creature continues silent, there is no danger. Tho 
fearful hiss is at once the signal of aggression and of peril. Tliough tlio 
cobra is so deadly when under excitement, it is, nevertheless, astonisU- 
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ing to see how readily it is appeased, even in the highest state of exaspera- 
tion, and this merely hy the droning music with wmch its exhibitors seem 
to charm it. 

The natives of India have a superstitious feeling with regard to this 



8 



snake ; they conceive that it belongs to another world, and when it appears 
in this, it is only as a visitor. In consequence of this notion they amays 
avoid killing it, if possible. 
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THE PYRAMID LAKE. 

ERHAPS of all the localities of the 
^ Oregon territory so vividly descrihed 
H in Captain Fremont's adventurous 
f narrative, the Pyramid Lake, visited 
on the homeward journey from the 
^ Dallas to the Missouri river, is the 
most beautiful. The exploring party 
* having reached a defile between 
, mountains descending rapidly about 
1 2000 feet, saw, filling up all the 
I lower space, a sheet of green water 
some twenty miles broad. " It broke 
I our eyes," says the narrator, "like 
ocean: the neighbouring peaks rose 
above us, and we ascended one of 
I to obtain a better view. The waves 
curling to the breeze, and their dark 
I colour showed it to be a body of 
water. For a long time we sat en- 
g the view, for we had become £atigued 
mountains, and the free expanse of 
ng waves was very grateful. It was 
I gem in the mountains, which, from 
»osition, seemed to enclose it almost en- 
nreiy. At the eastern end it communicated 
with the line of basins we had left a few days since ; and on the opposite 
side it swept a ridge of snowy mountains, the foot of the great Sierra. 
We followed a broad Indian trail or tract along the shore of the lake to the 
southward. For a short space we had room enough in the bottom, but, 
after travelling a short distance, the water ^wept the foot of the precipitous 
mountains, the peaks of which are about 3000 feet above the lake. We 
afterwards encamped on the shore, opposite a very remarkable rock in the 
lake, which had attracted our attention for many miles. It rose according 
to our estimation 600 feet above the level of the water, and, from the point 
we viewed it, presented a pretty exact outline of the great pyramid of Cheops. 
Like other rocks along the shore, it seemed to be encrusted with calcareous 
cement. This striking feature suggested a name for the lake, and I called 
it Pyramid Lake. Its elevation above the sea is 4890 feet, being nearly 
700 feet higher than the Great Salt Lake, from which it lies nearly west." 
The position and elevation of Pyramid Lake make it an object of geo- 
graphical interest. It is the nearest lake to the western river, as the Great 
Salt Lake is to the eastern river, of the great basin which Hes between the 
base of the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, and the extent and 
character of which it is so desirable to know. 

Many parts of the borders of this lake appear to be a favourite place of 
encampment for the Indians, whose number in this country is estimated at 
140,000. They retain, still unaltered, most of the features of the savage 
character. They procure food almost solely by hunting ; and to surprise a 
hostile tribe, to massacre them with every exercise of savage cruelty, and to 
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carry off their scalps as trophies, is their highest ambition. Their domestic 
behaviour, however, is orderly and peaceable ; and they -seldom kill or rob a 
white man. Considerable attempts have been made to civilize them, and 



with some success ; but the moment that any impulse has been given to 
war and hunting, they have instantly reverted to their original habits. 
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ADAM AND EVE IN PAEADISE/ 

Now came still eyening on, and twilieht grey 
Had in her sober liverj all things olad. 
Silence accompanied : for beast and bird^ 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests. 
Were slunk — all but the wakeful nightingale : 
She, all night long, her am'rous descant sung. 
Silence was pleased. Now gloVd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesbr, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveil' d her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw — 
When Adam thus to Eve : " Fair consort, the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest. 



'Mind us of Uke repose : since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep. 
Now falling with soft slumberous weight. 

Inclines our eyelids." 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adom*d : 
" My author and disposer, what thou bidst 
Unargued I obey. So God ordains. 
With thee conversing I forget all time. 
All seasons and their change : all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom — ^her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fniit, and flower. 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After short show'rs ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild — then silent night. 
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With this her solemn hircl« and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heav'n, her starry train : 
But neither hreath of mom, when she ascends 
With charm of eartiest hirds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herh, fruit, flower 
Glistering with dew, nor fragrance after showers. 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night. 
With this her solemn hird ; nor walk hj moon 
Or gHtt'ring starlight, without thee is sweet." — 

Thus talking, hand in hand alone they pass'd 
On to their hlissftd bower. 

Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stood. 
Both tum'd, and under open sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven. 
Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe. 
And starry pole* ''Thou also madest the night. 
Maker Omnipotent ! and Thou the day, 
Which we, in our appointed work employ'd. 
Have finish'd ; happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bUss 
Ordain'd by thee, and this deticious place. 
For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt, falls to the ground. 
But Thou hast promised from us two a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep." Milton. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

OLDSMITriL'S poetry enjoys a calm 
and steady popidarity. It inspires us, 
indeed, with no admiration of daring 
design or of fertile invention; but it 
presents within its narrow limits a dis- 
tinct and unbroken view of poetical 
delightfulness. His descriptions and 
sentiments have the pure zest of nature. 
He is refined without false deticacy, and 
correct without insipidity. Perhaps there 
is an intellectual composure in Ins man- 
A \ \ V^y \ .\^ ner, which may, in some passages, be said 

V^vM x^^^^^^ ^^ to approach to the reserved and prosaic ; 
^Z^^-^^^ — ^:^^^«-2i^-=a^ but he unbends from this graver strain 
^ ^^N*^ ^ of reflection to tenderness, and even to 

playfulness, with an ease and grace almost exclusively his own ; . and con- 
nects extensive views of the happiness and interests of society with pictures 
of life that touch the heart by their familiarity. He is no disciple of the 
gaunt and famished school of simplicity. He uses the ornaments which 
must always distinguish true poetry from prose ; and when he adopts col- 
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loqiiial plainness, it is with the utmost skill to avoid a Tiilgar humility. 
There is more of this sustained simpUdty, of this chaste economy and 
choice of words, in Goldsmith than in any other modem poet, or, perhaps, 
than would be attainable or desirable as a standard for every writer of 
rhyme. In extensive narrative poems, such a style would be too diffi- 
cult. There is a noble propriety even in the careless strength of great 
poems, as in the roughness of castle walls ; and, generally speaking, where 
there is a long course of story, or observation of life to be pursued, such 
excursite touches as those of Goldsmith would be too costly materials for 
sustaining it. His whole manner has a still depth of feehng and reflec- 
tion, which gives back the image of nature unruffled and minutely. His 
chaste pathos makes him an insulating moralist, and throws a charm of 
Claude4ike softness over his descriptions of homely objects, that would seem 
only fit to be the subjects of Dutch painting ; but his quiet enthusiasm leads 
the affections to humble things without a vulgar association, and he inspires 
us with a fondness to trace the simplest recollections of Auburn, till we 
count the fumitiu*e of its ale-house, and listen to the varnished clock that 
clicked behind the door." Campbell. 



HAGAR AND I8HMAEL. 

AGAE and Ishmael departed early on the day 
fixed for their removal, Abraham furnishing them 
with the necessary supply of travelling provi- 
sions. "And Abraham arose up early in the 
''^ morning, and took bread and a bottle of water, 
^ and gave it unto Hagar, putting it on her 
* shoulder, and she went away." The bottle here 
mentioned was probably made of the skin of a goat, 
sewn up, leaving an opening in one of the legs 
to serve as a mouth. Such skin bottles are still 
eommonly used in Western Asia for water, and are borne slung across the 
shoulders, just as that of Hagar was placed. 

It aeems to have been the intention of Hagar to return to her native 
country, Egypt ; but, in spite of the directions she received, the two tra- 
veUevs lost tneirway in the southern wilderness, and wandered to and 
fro till the water, which was to have served them on the road, was altogether 
spent. The kd, unused to hardship, was soon worn out. Overcome by 
heat and thnrst, he seemed at the point of death, when the afflicted 
mother laid him down under one of the stunted shnibs of this dry and 
desert region, in the hope of his getting some relief from the slight damp 
which the shade afforded. The burning fever, however, continued un- 
abated ; and the poor mother, forgetting her. own sorrow, destitute and 
alone in the midst of a wilderness, went to a little distance, unable to 
witness his Ungering sufferings, and then " she lifted up her voice and 
wept." But God had not forgotten her : a voice was heard in the soli- 
tude, and an Angel of the Lord appeared, uttering words of comfort and 
promises of peace. He directed her to a well of water, which, concealed 
by the brushwood, had not been seen by her. Thus encouraged, Hagar 
drew a refireshing draught, and hastening to her son, " raised him by the 
hand," and gave him the welcome drink, which soon restored him. This 
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well, according to the tradition of the Arabs, who paj great honour to 
the memory of Hagar, is Zemzem, near Mecca. 

After this, we have no account of the history of Ishmael, except that he 
established himself in the wilderness of Paran, near Mount Sinai, and 






belonged to one of the tribes by which the desert was frequented. He 
was married, by his mother, to a countrywoman of her own, and main- 
tained himself and his family by the produce of his bow. Many of the 
Arabian tribes have beeu proud to trace their origin to this son of the 
Patriarch Abraham. 
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THE HOLLY BOUGH. 

E who haye scom'd each other. 
Or injured friend or brother. 

In this fast fading year ; 
Ye who, by word or deed. 
Have made a kind heart bleed. 

Come gather here. 
i| Let sinn'd against, and sinning. 



i 



Forget their strife's beginning, 
^d join in friendship now ; 
Be hnks no longer broken. 
Be sweet forgiveness spoken 
Under the Hollj-bough. 



Ye who have loved each other. 
Sister and friend and brother. 

In this fast &dmg year ; 
Mother and sire and child. 
Young man and maiden mild. 

Come gather here ; 
And let your hearts grow fonder. 
As Memory shall ponder 

Each past unbroken vow : 
Old loves and younger wooing 
Are sweet in the renewing 
Under the Holly-bough. 

Ye who have nourished sadness. 
Estranged from hope and gladness. 

In this fast fading year ; 
Ye with o'erburden'd mind. 
Made ahens from your kind. 

Come gather here. 
Let not the useless sorrow 
Pursue you nisht and morrow, 

K e'er you noped, hope now — 
Take heart, uncloud your faces. 
And join in our embraces 
Under the Holly-bough. Mackay. 



THE UNIVERSE. 

To us who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the most extensive orb 
that our eyes can any where behold ; but, to a spectator placed on one of the 
planets, it looks no larger than a spot. To beings who dwell at still greater 
distances, it entirely disappears. That which we call alternately the morning 
and the evening star, as in the one part of the orbit she rides foremost in the 
procession of night, in the other ushers in and anticipates the dawn, is a 
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planetary world, which, with the five others that so wonderfully vary their 
mystic dance, are in themselves dark bodies, and shine only by reflection ; 
have fields, and seas, and skies of their own ; are furnished with all accom- 
modations for animal subsistence, and are supposed to be the abodes of in* 
tellectual life. AH these, together with our earthly habitation, are depen- 
dent on the sun, receive their light from his rays, and derive their comfort 
from his benign agency. The sun, which seems to us to perform its daily 
stages through the sky, is, in this respect, fixed and immovable ; it is the 
great axle about which the globe we inhabit, and other more spacious orbs, 
wheel their stated courses. The sun, though apparently smaller than the 
dial it illuminates, is immmsely larger tlum this whole earth, on which so 
many lofty mountains ris^ and sacti vast oceans roll. A line extending 
from side to sidfe throu^ the centre of that resplendent orb, would mea^ 
sure more than 800,000 mile&: a girdlfr formed to go round its drcum- 
ferenee, would require a l^i^h of nuilions. Arewe startled at these reports 
of philosophers? Are we ready to cry out in a tr8ii^x>rt of surprise, 
" How mighty is the Biing who IdiidlkL'sueh a prodigious fire, and keeps 
alive from age to age such an eoormoBS mass of flame T' Let us attend 
our philosophic guides, and. we shall' berbrought acquainted with specula- 
tions more enlarged and more iiiffinBii^' The sun^ with: all its attendant 
planets^ is but. a very littl6 pMt*of~ the fftaid machine of the universe ; 
every star; though in appearasieeno bi^rrthan the diamond that glitters 
upon a lad/s ring* is really a vast globe like the sun in size and in glory ; 
no less spacious, no less lumimnu^ than the radiant source of the day : so 
that every star is not barely a world^.but the centre of a. magnificent sys- 
tem ; has a retinue of worlds irradii^ed by its beams, and revolving round 
its attractive influence — all which are lost to our sight. That the stars 
appear like so nymy diminutjve points, is owing to their immense and in- 
oonc^vable distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it is, since a ball 
shot from a loaded cannon, and flying with unabat^* rapidity, must travel 
at this impetuous rate almost* 700,000 years^. belore it could reach the 
nearest of these twinkling luminaries. 

While beholding this vast expanse I learn my own extreme meanness, I 
would also discover the abject littleness of all terresttnil things. What is 
the earth, with all her ostentatious scenes, compared'with this^mtonishingly 
grand furniture of the skies ? What, but a dim speck hardly perceptible 
in the map of the universe ? It is observed by a very judioierus vmter, that if 
the sun himself, which enlightens this part of the creation, were extinguished, 
and all the host of planetary worlds which move about' him were annihi- 
lated, they would not be missed by an eye that can take in the whole com- 
pass of nature any more than a grain of sand upon the sea* shore. The 
bulk of which they consist, and the space which they oeDopy, are so exceed- 
ingly little in comparison of the whole, that their loss would Itove scarce a 
blank in the immensity of God's works. If, then, not our globe only, but 
this whole system, be so very dimunitive, what is a kingdom or a country? 
What are a few lordships, or the so-much-admired patrimonies of those 
who are styled wealthy? When I measure them with my own little 
pittance, they swell into proud and bloated dimensions ; but when I take 
the universe for my. standard; how scanty is their size, how contemptible 
their figure ; they shrink into pompous nothings ! Addison. 
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ODE TO ST. CECILIA. 

Now strike the golden lyre again : 
A louder yet, and vet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head. 
As awaked from the dead. 
And amazed^ he stares around. 

Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries. 
See the Furies arise : 
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See the snakes that they rear. 
How they hiss in their hair. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly hand. 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in hattle were slun. 

And nnhuried remain 
Inj^orions on the plain. 
Give the yengeanoe doe 
To the yaUant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches mi high. 
How they point to the Penian abodes, 
And glitt'ring temples of their hostile gods ! 
The Princes appland, with a iorions joy ; 
And the Kin^ seized a flamhean, with zeal to Jortny ; 
Thais led the mj, 
To light him to his prey. 
And, like mother Helen, flred another Troy. 

Thus, loBg ago. 
Ere hemiag bdOows leam'd to hlow, 

WhDe oqpoi yet were mnte ; 
TimoAien» to m breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Osnld spivell the soul to rage, or kindle soft Anire. 
At last diyine CeciBa came, 
Inyentress of the yooal frame ; 
The aweet enthusiaB^ liom the sacred store. 
Enlarged the former nmmr bounds, 
Aad added kiuth to jiileBii.SDundB» 
Wilh vatiiieHi suRDer-^iiit, and aali' 
Let Ida ^bnoduBS yield ^le psii^ 
Or holli 'dfvicle the cxown t 

iaiDfstaltoibeflkies; 
i drew an angn ciowwit 



SATIN BOWER-BIBDS, 

The Satin Bower-Bird was one of the earliest known species in the Aus- 
tralian fauna, and probably received the name of jS>a^tit Grakle, by which 
it was described in Lathimi's " General Histoiy of Birds," from the in- 
tensely black glossy plumage of the adult male. But, although the exist- 
ence of this bird was noticed by most of the writers on the natural history 
of Australia subsequent to Latham, it appears that no suspicion of its 
singular economy had extended b^ond the remotest settlers, imtil Mr. 
Gould, whose e;reat work on the ''Birds of Australia" is known to every 
one, unraveUed the history of the bowers, which had been discovered in many 
parts of the bush, and which had been attributed to almost every possible 
or^nn but the right one. 

The bower, as will be seen by the Illustration, is composed of twigs 
woven together in the most compact manner, and ornamented with shells and 
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feathers^ the disposition of which the birds are continually altering. They 
have no connexion with the nest, and are simply plajing-places, in which 
<iie birds divert themselves daring the months which precede nidification. 



The birds themselves are nearly as lai^ as a jackdaw. The female is 
green in colour, the centre of the breast leathers yellowish ; the unmoiiltedl 
plunMige of the mtk is similar : the eyes sf both aie briffiant bine. 

L 2 
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THE POOL OP SILOAM. 

HE fountain and pool of Siloam, whose surplus waters 
flow in a little streamlet falling into the lake Kedron, is 
1^ situate near the ancient walls of the cihr of Jerusalem. 
, Mr. Wild tells us " that the fountain of Siloam is a mi- 
E neral spring of a hrackish taste, and somewhat of the 
P smell of the Harrowgate water, hut in a very sUght de- 
gree." It is said to possess considerable medicinal pro- 
perties, and is much frequented by pilgrims. " Continuing 
) our course," says he, " around the probable line of the 
ancient walls, along the gentle slope of Zion, we pass by 
the King's gardens, and arrive at the lower pool of Si- 
loam, placed in another indentation in the wall. It is a 
deep square cistern lined with masonry, adorned with co- 
lumns at the sides, and having a flight of steps leading to 
i the bottom, in which there was about two feet of water. 
It communicates by a subterraneous passage with the 
fountain, from which it is distant about 600 yards. The water enters 



THE POOL OF SILOAM. 



the pool by a low arched passage, into which the pilgrims, numbers of 
whom are generally to be found around it, put their heads, as part of 
the ceremony, and wash their clothes in the purifyine stream that rises 
fVom it." During a rebellion in Jerusalem, in which the Arabs inha- 
biting the village of Siloam were the ringleaders, the^r gained access to 
the city by means of the conduit of this pooly which again rises within the 
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Tnosqne of Omar. This passage is eirideiitly the work of art, the water in 
it is generally about two feet deep, and a man may go through it in a 
stooping position. When the stream leaves the pool, it is divided into 
numbers of little aqueducts, for the purpose of irrigating the gardens and 
pleasure-grounds which lie immediately beneath it in the valley, and are 
the chief source of their fertility, for, as they are mostly formed of earth 
which has been carried from other places, they possess no orisinal or 
natural soil capable of supporting vegetation. As there is but litUe water 
in the pool during the dry season, the Arabs dam up the several streams 
in order to collect a sufficient quantity in small ponds adjoining each garden, 
and this they all do at the same time, or th^re would be an unfair oivision 
of the fertilizing fluid. These dams are generally made in the evening 
and drawn off in the morning, or sometimes two or three times a day ; 
and thus the reflux of the water that they hold gives the appearance of an 
ebb and flow, which hy some travellers has caused a report that the pool of 
Siloam is subject to daily tides. 

There are few towns, and scarcely any metropolitan town, in which the 
natural supply of water b so inadequate as at Jerusalem ; hence the many 
and elaborate contrivances to preserve the precious fluid, or to bring it to 
the town hy aqueducts. 



WINTER THOUGHTS. 

H ! Httle think the gay licentious proud. 
Whom pleasure, pow'r, and affluence 

surround — 
They who their thoughtless hours in 
giddy mirth, 
- And wanton, often cruel, riot waste ; 
Ah! Kttle think they, while they dance 

along. 
How many feel this very moment death. 
And all the sad variety of pain : 
\ How many sink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring flame! how many 

bleed 
By shameful variance betwixt man and 
man! 
How many pine in want and dungeon glooms. 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! how many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery ! Sore pierced by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, * 

Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse. 
Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life. 
They furnish matter for the Tragic Muse ! 
Even in the vale where Wisdom loves to dwell. 
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With Frimdsbip, Peace, and Contemplation joiii*d. 
How many, ntk'd with honest passions, droop 
In deep retired distress. How mauy stand 
Aionnd the death-bed of their dearest friends. 
And point the parting anguish ! Thou^t fond mar 



\ 



Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills. 

That one incessant struggle render life — V 

One scene of toil, of snfifering, and of fate, 

Yiee in its hig^ career would stand appall'd. 

And heedless, rambling impulse learn to think ; 

The conscious heart of Charity would warm» 

And her wide wish Beneyolence dilate; 

The social tear would rise, the aodal td^ 

And into dear perfection gradual Uisi^ 

Eefining atill» the Bociid pasaons work. Tboms&n. 



BRITISH TROOPS IN CANADA. 

EALLY winter in Canada must be 

felt to be imagined ; and when felt 

can no more be described by words» 

than colours to a blind man or music 

> to a deaf one. Even under bright 

f sun-shine, and in a most exhilirating 

air, the biting effect of the cold upon 

^ the portion of our face that is ex- 

^ posed to it resembles the application 

^ of a stron^: acid; and the healthy 

grin which the countenance assumes^ 

requires — as I oiten observed on 

or many minutes had been in a warm 

ig to see me — a considerable time to 

0, almost any degree of cold is bear- 
, e application of successive doses of it 

by wind, becomes, occasionally, almost 
; indeed^ I remember seeing the left 
arly twenty of our soldiers simultane- 
bitten in marching about a hundred 
i a bleak open space, completely ex- 
posed to a strong and bitterly cold north-west wmd that was blowing upon 
us all. 

The remedy for this intense cold, to which many Canadians and others 
have occasionally recourse, is — at least to my feelmgs it always appeared 
— ^infinitely worse than the disease. On entering, for instance, the small 
parlour of a little inn, a number of strong, able-bodied fellpws are dis- 
covered holding their hands a few inches before their faces, and sitting in 
silence immediately in front of a stove of such excruciating power, that it 
really feels as if it would roast the very eyes in their sockets i and yet, as 
one endures this agony, the back part is as cold as if it belonged to what 
is called at home ** Old Father Christmas." 
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Afi a further instance of the dimate, I may add, that several tunes, while 
my mind was very warmly occupied in writing my despatches, I found my 
pen ftill of a lump of stim that appeared to be honey, but which pD^ed 



WIHTBS DRKSS OF BRITISH T&OOPS IN CANADA. 

to be frozen ink ; a^ain, after washing in the morning, when I took up 
some money that hal lain all night on my table, I at first fancied it had 
become sticky, until I discovered that the sensation was caused by its 
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freezing to my fingers, which, in consequence of my ablutions, were not 
perfectly dry. 

Notwithstanding, however, this intensity of cold, the powerful circula- 
tion of the blood of large quadrupeds keeps the red fluid, like the move- 
ment of the waters in the great lakes, from freezing ; but the human frame 
not being giflted with this power, many people lose their limbs, and oc- 
casionally their lives, from cold. I one day inquired of a fine, ruddy, 
honest-looking man, who called upon me, and whose toes and instep of 
each foot had been truncated, how the accident happened ? He told me 
that the first winler he came from England he lost his way in the forest, and 
that after walking for some hours, feeling pain in his feet, he took off his boots, 
and from the flesh immediately sweUing, he was unable to put them on again. 
His stockings, which were very old ones, soon wore into holes ; and as 
rising on his insteps he was hurriedly proceeding he knew not where, he 
saw with alarm, but without feehng the slightest pain, first one toe and then 
another break off, as if they had been pieces of brittle stick, and in this 
mutilated state he continued to advance till he reached a path which led 
him to an inhabited log house, where he remained suffering great pain till 
his cure was effected. 

Although the sun, from the latitude, has considerable power, it appears 
only to illuminate the sparkling snow, which, Hke the sugar on a bridal 
cake, conceals the whole surface. The instant, however, the fire of heaven 
sinks below the horizon, the cold descends from the upper regions of the 
atmosphere with a feeling as if it were poured down upon the head and 
shoulders from a jug. Sir Francis Head. 



BALLOONS. 

The idea ot constructing a machine which should enable us to rise into 
and sail through the air, seems oilen to have occupied the attention of man- 
kind, even from remote times, but it was never realised until within the 
last sixty or seventy years. The first pubHc ascent of a fire-balloon in 
France, in 1783, led to an experiment on the part of Joseph Mongolfier. 
He constructed a balloon of Hnen, lined with paper, which, when inflated 
b^ means of burning chopped straw and coal, was found to be capable of 
raising 500 pounds weight. It was inflated in front of the Palace at Ver- 
sailles, in the presence of the Royal family, and a basket, containing a sheep, 
a duck, and a cock, was attached to it. It was then Hberated, and ascended 
to the height of 1500 feet. It fell about two miles from Versailles ; the 
animals were uninjured, and the sheep was found quietly feeding near the 
place of its descent. 

Monsieur Mongolfier then constructed one of superior strength, and a 
M. de Bozier ventured to take his seat in the car and ascend three hundred 
feet, the height allowed by the ropes, which were not cut. lliis same person 
afterwards undertook an aerial voyage, descending in safety about five miles 
from Paris, where the balloon ascended. But this enterprising voyager in 
the air afterwards attempted to travel in a balloon with sails. This was 
formed by a singular combination of balloons — one inflated with hydrogen 
gas, and the other a fire-balloon. The latter, however, catching fire, 
the whole apparatus fell from the height of about three-quarters of a mile. 
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with the mangled bodies of the royagers attached to the complicated 
machineiy. 

A Frenchman named Tester, in 1786, also made an excursion in a bal- 



GBBBN*S BALLOON, ASCENDING THOM YAUXHALL OARDXN8. 
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loon with sails ; these sails or wings aided in carrying his balloon so high, 
that when he had reached an elevation of 3000 feet, fearing his balloon 
might bursty he descended into a corn-field in the plain of Montmorencj. 
An immense crowd ran eagerly to the spot; and the owner of the field, 
angry at the injury his crop had sustained, demanded instant indemnification. 
Tester offered no resistance, but persuaded the peasants that, having lost his 
wings, he could not possibly escape. The ropes were seiz^ by a nimiber 
of persons, who attempted to drag the balloon towards the villi^ ; but as, 
during the procession, it had acaqpuised co na ii i i Bmh le buoyancy. Tester sud- 
denly cut the cords, ond^ linng in (&e air, lelt iht diMppainted peasants 
overwhelmed in astonishment. After being ont in atmshk thunder-storm, 
he descended uninjnsod, about twelve houni ham tiir time of his first 
ascent. 



SIE TmXXAS GBJSSHAM. 

liONG die wordues of thia eomitry who, 

after a sueeessful and honourable employ- 

I ment of their talent in life, lunFe generously 

ioomanlted the advantage o£ gioKTations to 
come after them, few names nipear more 
conspicuous than that of 1^ Thomas Gre- 
ediam, the fimnder of Grcdiam College, 
and of the Royal Ikchange, London. 9Ee 
iras bom in that city about the year 15>i8^. 
the second son of Sir Bichard GcssfaHB^ 
who served the office of sheriff in 1:231, 
and iheA of Lord Mayor in 1537- Be 
recoved a liberal education at tibc Wwatna^ 
sity, and is mentioned in h^^ terms as 
hivmg cBatimgHiBhed himsctf at C«m>- 
bridge, being styled " thaA noiaSk wadL 
most kamed merchant.'' Wa fitim at 
this time held the respoa^tib poation of Klng*a merchant, audi lad Ifift 
management of the Royal monies at Antwerp, then ^e moat iw|Hiiaiit 
seat o£ coBMBane in Europe ; and n^n his son %r Thomas sMBBsaiBd 
him in Ais iH i qjwiwib le af^intment, he nat onhjr estabhshed hok hmut am 
a mecdHHiii^ iMisanmd unxvansd ren^adLaBd esteem. After taxe" anoeaHni 
of C^uoB. Hiwihetih, his good qualities attUKted the peculiar notior of kcr 
Mriest^wto was gleaaed to bertow on him the honour of knighthood ; and 
at mis tiflK he bmlt the noble house in Bishopsgate-^treet, whidi aft)er his 
death was oonverted to the purposes of & College of his own foundation. 

In the year 1564, S&r Thomas made an offer to the Corporation of Lon- 
don, that, if the City would give him a piece of giound, he would erect an 
Endiange at his own expense ; and tiius relieve the merchants from their 

E resent uncomfortable mode of tnmaacting buaneas in the open air. The 
beral offer being accepted, the bmLfing, which was afterwards destroyed 
in the Great Fire of London, was wpeemij constmeted, at a very great ex- 
pense, and ornamented with & number of statues. Nor did Gresham's 
persevering benevolence stop here : though he had so much to engross his 
time and attention, he stiU found leisure to consider the claims of the 
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destitute and aged» and in his endowmeot of eight alnus-honses with a 
comfortable allowance for as many decayed citizens of London^ dii^layed 
that excellent grace of charity whidi was his truest ornament. 

In person ^ Thomas was aboye the nnddle hdght, and handsome when 
ayoung man, but he was r^idered lame by a fall from his horse during one 
of his journeys in Flanders. Sir Thomas Gresham's exemplary life t^rmi* 



nated suddenly on the 21st of Noyember, 1579, after he had just paid a 
visit to the noble building which he had so generously founded. 



ON THE ATTAINMENT OP KNOWLEDGE. 

Let the enlargement of your knowledge be one constant view and design 
in life ; since there is no time or place, no transactions, occurrences, or 
engagements in life, which exclude us fVom this method of in^oving ihe 
mmd. When we are alone, even in darkness and silence, we mm^ conyeacse 
with our own hearts, observe the working of our own spirits, and reflect 
upon the inward motions of our own passions in some of the latest occur- 
rences in life ; we may acquaint ourselves with the powers and properties, 
the tendencies and inclinaticms both of body and spirit, and gain a more 
intimate knowledge of ourselves. When we are in company, we may 
discover something more of human nature, of human passions and follies, 
and of human affairs, vices and virtues, by conversing with mankind, and 
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observing their conduct. Nor is tbere anj tlung more ralnable than tbe 
knowledge of ourselves and tbe knowledge of men, except it be tbe know- 
ledge of God who made us, and our rebition to Him as our Governor. 

Wben we are in the bouse or tbe city, wheresoever we turn our eyes, we 
see tbe works of men ; when we are abroad in the country, we behold more 
of the works of God. The skies and tbe ground above and beneath us, 
and the animal and vegetable world round about us, may entertain our 
observation with ten thousand varieties. 

Fetch down some knowledge from the clouds, the stars, the sun, the 
moon, and the revolutions of all tbe pknets. Dig and draw up some 
valuable meditations from the depths of the earth, and search them through 
the vast oceans of water. Extract some intellectual improvement from 
the minerals and metals ; from the wonders of nature among the v^etables 
and herbs, trees and flowers. Learn some lessons from the birds and the 
beasts, and the meanest insect. Read the wisdom of Grod, and his admi- 
rable contrivance in them all : read his almighty power, his rich and various 
goodness, in all the works of his hands. 

From the day and the night, the hours and the flying minutes, learn a 
wise improvement of time, and be watchful to seize every opportunity to 
increase in knowledge. 

From the vices and follies of others, observe what is hateful in them ; 
consider how such a practice looks in another person, and remember that 
it looks as ill or worse in yourself. From the virtue of others, learn some-> 
thing worthy of your imitation. 

From the deformity, the distress, or calamity of others, derive lessons 
of thankfulness to God, and hymns of grateful praise to your Creator, 
Governor, and Benefactor, who has formed you in a better mould, and 
guarded you from those evils. Learn also the sacred lesson of content- 
ment in your own estate, and compassion to your neighbour under his 
miseries. 

From your natural powers, sensations, jud^ent, memory, hands, feet, 
&c., make this inference, that they were not given you for nothing, but for 
some useful employment to the honour of your Maker, and for the good 
of your fellow-creatures, as well as for your own best interest and final 
happiness. Dr. Watts. 



THIBETAN SHEEP. 

The enterprising traveller, Moorcroft, during his journey across the vast 
chain of the Himalaya Mountains, in India, undertaken with the hope of 
finding a passage across those mountains into Tartary, noticed, in the 
district of Ladak, the peculiar race of sheep of which we give an En*- 
graving. Subsequent observations having confirmed his opinion as to the 
<}ualitT of their flesh and wool, the Honourable East India Company im« 
ported a flock, which were sent for a short time to the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society, Regent's Park. They were then distributed among 
those landed proprietors whose possessions are best adapted, by soil and 
climate, for naturalising in the British Islands this beautiful variety of the 
mountain sheep. The wool, the flesh, and the milk of the sheep appear 
to have been very earlv appreciated as valuable products of the animal : 
with us, indeed, the milk of the flock has given place to that of the herd ; 
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but the two former still retain their importance. Soon after the subju- 
gation of Britain by the Bomans, a woollen manufactory was established 
at Winchester^ situated in the midst of a district then, as now^ peculiarly 



B 
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suited to the short-woolkd breed of sheep. So successful was this manu- 
facture, that Bridsh cloths were soon preferred at Bome to those of any 
other part of the Empire, and were worn by the most opulent on festive 
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and oamnmM oeossioiis. Frvm Att Hme fbmvd, tlie prodLuetion of 
- wmA IB. this iriand, and die vwioos numvAictaref eoaneeted widi it, In^e 
eoae en increasbig in importance^ iinti it has become one of ^le chief 
branches of our commerce. 



NAVAL TACTICS. 

" beine tdd the number and size of 

e saui which a ressel can carry 

bat is to SB^, can sail with, without 

i^er of hang upset), the umn- 

ited seldom ^ to express modi 

rprise. This is not so strikii^ in a 

reo-decker, as in smaller yessels, 

cause ike hxSL of the former stands 

17 high out of the water, for the 

Ice of its triple rank of guns^ and 

ocftire bears a greater proportion 

i canvas than that of a frigate or a 

ler vessel. The apparent inequality 

Mt obvious in the smallest vessels. 

Liters : and of those kept for plea- 

and therefore built for Hie pur- 

of sailing as fast as possflde, with- 

reference to freight or load, there 

many the hull of whicdi vght be 

cly wrapt up in the arwrniwiil. It 

course very rarely, if «?er, that a 

1 carries at one time afl the sail she 

f; the diffeieBt saib being usually 

ccording to iskt circumstances of 

wind aood emase. The sails of a 

ompkte, are ai follows : — 

most sail of liienast, called thence 

the mainsail, or foresail; iSk^ HufmS^ carried l^ Hie tcp sai l ^y mrd ; tiie 

top-ffaUantsail ; and above iSka i^ufte is also set a royai sail, and again 

above this, but only on emergencies, a sail signifLcantiy called a sky^tU, 

Besides all this, the three lowermost of these are ciyaMi of having their 

surface to be exposed to the wind increased by means of mtuddmg sails, 

which are narrow sails set on each side beyond the Viq^akroBe, by means 

of small booms or yards, which can be slia out so as to esfeend tiw lower 

yards and topsail-yards : the upper parts of these additicMMd sails hang from 

small yards suspended from the principal ones, and tike boom of the lower 

studdin^Hsails is hooked on to the chams. Thus eadi of tiKtwo principal 

inasts, the fore and main, are capable of bearing no less ^an thirteen ois- 

tinct sails. If a ship could be imagined as cut thran^ by a plane, at right 

aisles to the keel, close to the mainmast, the areoj or sorface, of 1^ the 

sails on this would be five or six times as great as that of the section or 

profile of the hull ! 

The staiboard studding-sails are on the fore-mast, and on both stdea of 
the main-top-gallant and main-royal ; but, in going nearly bdbre a y 
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there is no advantage deriyed from the stay-sails^ which, accordingly, are 
not set. The flying-jib is to be set to assist in steadying the motion. 

The mizen-mast, instead of a lower square-sail like the two others, has a 
sail like that of a cutter, lying in the plane of the keel, its bottom stretched 
on a boom, which extends far oyer the taffiu*el, and the upper edge carried 
by a gaff or yard sloping upwards, supported by ropes from the top of the 
mizen-mast. 

All these sails, the sl^-sails excepted, have four sides, as have also the 
sprit-sails on the bowsprit, jib-boom, &c. ; and all, except the sail last men- 
tioned on the mizen, usually Ue across the ship, or in planes forming con- 
siderable angles with the axis or central line of the ship. There are a num- 
ber of sails which lie in the same plane with the ked, being attached to the 



VBSSBL UNDEB ALL SAIL. 

various ntayn of the masts ; these are triangular sails, and those are called 
Btay-BoiU which are between the masts : those before the fore-mast, and 
connected with the bowsprit, are the ybr« stay-sail, the fore-topmast-etay- 
sail, the jib, aomeixmes A/lying jib, and. aaother caiJled & middle jib, and 
there are two or three others used occasionally. Thus it appears that there 
are no less than fifty-three difiPerent sails, which are used at times, though, 
we believe, seldom more than twenty are set at one time, for it is obviously 
useless to extend or set a sail, if the wind is prevented from filling it by 
another which intercepts the current of air. 

The higher the wind, the fewer the sails which a ship can carry ; but as 
a certain number, or rather quantity, of canvas is necessary in different 
parts of the ship to allow of the vessel being steered, the principal sails. 
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SHORTENING SAIL IN A STORM. 



that is, the courses or lower sails, and the top-sails, admit of heing reduced 
in extent hy what is termed reefing : this is done by tymg up the upper 
part of the sail to the yard by means of rows of strmgs called reef-points 
passing through the canvas ; this reduces the depth of the sail, while its 
width IS unaltered on the yard, which is therefore obliged to be lowered on 
the mast accordingly. 

Ships are principally distinguished as those called merchantmen, which 



PREPARINQ TO HAKE SAIL. 



LOOSED SAILS. 
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TOP-OALLAKT-BAIL8 HOXB. MAKING BAIL OK THB 8TABBOASD TACK. 

belong to indiyiduals or companies, and are engaged in commerce; and 
men-of-war, or the national ships, built for the purposes of war. llie 
latter receive their designation from the number of their decks, or of the 
guns which they carry. The largest are termed ships of the Hne, from 
Qieir forming the line of battle when acting together in fleets ; and are 
divided into first-rates, second-rates, third-rates, &c. First-rates include 
all those carrying 100 guns and upwards, with a company of 850 men and 
upwards ; second-rates mount 90 to 100 guns, and so on, down to the 
smh-rates ; but some ships of less than 44 guns are termed frigates. 
There are three prindpal masts in a complete ship : the first is the 



REBVIKO TOPSAILS. DOUBLB-SBEFBD TOPSHLS. 
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'; main-masty which stands in the centre of the ship ; at a conridenible dig- 

?. tance forward is the fore-mast ; and at a less distance hehind, the mizen- 

t^ mast. These masts, passing through the decks, are fixed firmlj in the 

* keel. There are added to them other masts, which can he taken down or 

' raised — ^hoisted, as it is termed at sea — at pleasure : these are called top- 

mastSy and, acoordingto the mast to which each is attached — ^main, fore, 

or mizen-topmast. When the topmast is carried still higher hy the 

addition of a third, it receives the name of top-gallant-mast. The yards 

are long poles of wood slung across the masts, or attached to them hy one 

end, and haying fixed to them the upper edge of the principal sails. Th^ 

are named upon the same plan as the masts ; for example, the main-yard, 

the fore-top-saQ-yard, and so on. The bowsprit is a strong conical piece 

of timber, projecting from the stem of a ship, and serving to support the 

fore-mast, and as a yard or boom on which certain sails are moveable. 

According as the wind blows from difierent points, in regard to the course 
the ship is sailing, it is necessary that the direction of the yards should be 
ehangeo, so as to form difierent ansles with the central line or with the 
keel ; this is efiected by ropes brougnt from the ends of the yards to the 
mast behind that to which these belong, and then, passing through blocks, 
they come down to the deck : by pumne one of these, the ower being 
slackened, the yard is brought round to the proper d^ee of inclination ; 
this is termed bracing the yards, the ropes being termed braces. 



i 



THE CHOICE OF HEECULES. 



When Hercules was in that part of his youth in which it was natural for 
him to consider what course of life he ought to pursue, he one day retired 
into a desert, where the silence and solitude of the place very much fa- 
voured his meditations. As he was musing on his present condition, and 
very much perplexed in himself on the state of life he should choose, he 
saw two women, of a larger stature than ordinary, approaching towards 
him. One of them had a very noble air, and gracenil deportment ; her 
beauty was natural and easy, her person clean and unspotted, her cres cast 
towards tibe ground with an agreeable reserve, her motion and benaviour 
full of modesty, and her raiment as white as snow. The other had a great 
deal of health and floridness in her countenance, which she had hdped 
with an artificial white and red ; and she endeavoured to appear more 
graceful than ordinary in her mien, bv a mixture of affectation in all her 
gestures. She had a wonderful confidence and assurance in her looks, and 
all the variety of colours in her dress, that she thought were the most 
proper to shew her complexion to advantage. She cast her eyes upon her- 
self, then turned them on those that were present, to see how they liked 
her, and often looked on the figure she made in her own shadow. Upon 
her nearer approach to Hercules, she stepped before the other lady^ who 
came forward with a regular, composed carriage, and running up to him, 
accosted him after the following manner : — 

" Mv dear Hercules !" says she, " I find you are very much divided in 
your thoughts upon the way of life that you ought to choose ; be mj 
friend, and follow me ; I will lead you into the possession of pleasure, and 
out of the reach of pain» and remove 70a fhnn all the noise and disquie* 
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tade of business. The affairs of either war or peace shall have no power 
to disturb you. Tour whole employment shall be to make your life easy, 
and to entertain every sense with its proper gratifications. SumptuouB 
tables, beds of roses, clouds of perfume, concerts of music, crowds of 
beauties, are all in readiness to receive you. Goide along with me into 
this region of delights, this world of pleasure, and bid farewell for ever to 
care, to pain, to business." Hercules, hearing the lady talk after tiios 
manner, desired to know her name, to which she answered — " My friends, 
and those who are well acquainted with me, call- me Happiness ; but my 
enemies, and those who would injure my reputation, have given me the' 
name of Pleasure.^' 

By this time the other lady was come up, who addressed herself to the 
young hero in a very different manner: — *' Hercules," says she, "I offer 
myself to you because I know you are descended from the gods, and nve 
proofs of that descent by your love of virtue and application to the studies 
proper for your age. This makes me hope you will gain, both for yourself 
and me, an immortal reputation. But before I invite you into my society 
and friendship, I will be open and sincere with you, and must lay this 
down as an established truth, that there is nothing truly valuable which 
can be purchased without pains and labour. The ^ds have set a pnce 
upon every real and noble pleasure. If you would gam the favour of the 
Deity, you must be at the pains of worshipping Him ; if the friendship of 
good men, you must study to oblige them ; if yoii would be honoured by 
your country, you must take care to serve it ; in short, if you would l>e 
eminent in war or peace, you must become master of all the mialificationa 
that can make you so. These are the only terms and conditions upoii 
which I can propose happiness." 

The Goddess of Pleasure here broke in upon her discourse : — " You see/* 
said she, " Hercules, by her own confession, the way to her pleasures 19 
long and difficult ; whereas that which I propose is short and easy." 

** Alas !" said the other lady, whose visage glowed with passion, made vep 
of scorn and pity, ** what are the pleasures you propose 7 To eat before you 
are hungry ; drink before you are athirst ; sleep before you are tired ; to 
gratify appetites before they are raised, and raise such appetites as Nature 
never planted. You never heard the most delicious music, which is the 
praise of one's-self ; nor saw the most beautiful object, which is the work 
of one's own hands. Your votaries pass away their youth in a dream of 
mistaken pleasures, while they are hoarding up anguish, torment, and 
remorse for old age. As for me, I am the friend of gods and of good men ; 
an agreeable companion to the artizan; an household guarcUan to the 
fathers of families ; a patron and protector of servants ; an associate in all 
true and generous friendships. The banquets of my votaries are never 
costly, but always delicious ; for none eat or drink of them who are not 
invited by hunger or thirst. Their slumbers are sound, and their wakings 
cheerful. My young men have the pleasure of hearing themselves praisdL 
by those who are in years ; and those who are in years, of being honoured 
l^ those who are young. In a word, my followers are favoured by the 
gods, beloved by their acquaintance, esteemed by their country, and after 
uie close of their labours honoured by posterity. 

We know, by the life of this memorable hero, to which of these two 
ladies he gave up his heart ; and I beUeve every one who reads this will do 
him the justice to iqiprove his choice. Tatler. 

u 2 
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STRATA PLOEIDA ABBEY. 

The remains oi Strata Florida Abbey^ in South Walea^ are most interest- 
ing in many p<Hnt8 of iFiew, more especaall j as the relics of a stately semi- 
nary for karning, founded as early as the year 1 164. The ocnnmumiy of 
the Abbey were Cisterrian monks, who soon attained great ed^ankj, and 
4i6quired eztensire possessions. A large library was founded by than, which 
included the national records from me earliest periods, the works of the 
bards and die genealogies of the Princes and great famihes in Wales* The 
monks also eompiled a yahu^k history of the PrincipaMl^» down to the 
death of Llewellyn the Great. When Ekmsi L inTadad Wnkm, hebned 
the Abbey^ but k was rebuHt a.d. 1294. 
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£B(oMdTe woods imee Aowiflhed in IIm Y^^ 
kukl-plaoe ooireied no lew tfaim 120 acres. A ioaog list of eminent pencils 
from all parts of Wales were here buried, and amongst them Dvrid ap 
Owiflim, the ftmons bard. The dwrchyard ii now reduced to. smi^ di- 
iMDsions ; hut leaden coffins, donhdess helonging to onee celehrated person- 
sig0S are kill iaand, both th^e and at a distance firom the cemetery. A few 
tiged box and y^ew-trees now only ranain to tell of the lozuriant yerdnre 
which once grew around the Abbiey ; and of the venerable pile itsdf little is 
lefty except aa areh, and the fragm^it of a fine old wall, about forty feet 
high. A small churdi now stands within the enclosure, more than com- 
moidy interesting frcnn having been beHt with the materials of the once 
celebrated Abbey of Strata Floridm. 



KAFFIR CHIEFS. 



In the warm summer months a thin kind of petticoat ccmstitutes the sole 
bodily attire of the Kaffir Chiefs ; but in winter a doak is used, made of 
the skins of wild beasts, admirably curried. The head, eyen in the hottest 
weathar, is nerer protected by any coyering, a fillet, into which a feather of 
the ostrich is stack, being generally worn ; and they seldom wear shoes, ex- 
cept on undertaking a long journey, when they condescend to use a rude 
8iiJ)stitnte for them. The bodies of both sexes are tattooed ; and the 
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yoone men, like the fops of more ciyilized nations^ paint their skinB and 
curl ueir hair. Their arms are the jayeUn, a large shield of huffiilo-hide, 
. and a short cluh. 

The women exhihit taste in the arrangement of their dress^ particularly 
for that of the head, which consbts of a turban made of skin, and profusely 
ornamented with beads, of which adornment both men and women are yery 
fond. A mantle of skin^ variously bedecked with these and other showy 
trinkets, is worn ; and the only distinction between the dress of the chieftains' 
wives and those of a lower rank consists in a greater profusion of orna- 
ments possessed. by the former, but of .which all are alike vain. There is 
no change of dress, the whole wardrobe of the female being that which she 
carries about with her and sleeps in, for bed-dothes they ^ve none. 

The grain which they chiefly cultivate is a kind of millet : a small 
quantity of Indian com and some pumpkins are likewise grown ; but 
a species of sugar-cane is producea in great abundance, and of this 
they are extremely fond. Their diet, however, is chiefly milk in a sour 
curdled state. They dislike swine' s flesh, keep no poultry, are averse to fish, 
but indulge in eating the flesh of their cattle, which they do in a very 
disgusting way. Although naturally brave and warlike, they prefer an 
indolent pastoral hfe, hunting being an occasional pastime. 

Much light was thrown on the condition and future prospects of this 
people in 1835, by some papers relative to the Cape of Good Hope, which 
were laid before the Enghsh Government. From these it appeared that a 
system of oppression and unjustifiable appropriation on tne part of the 
whites, have from time to time roused the savage energies of the Kaffirs, 
and impelled them to make severe reprisals upon their European spoilers. 
The longing of the Cape colonists for the well-watered valleys of the Kaf- 
firs, and of the latter for the colonial cattle, which are much superior to 
their own, still are, as they have always been, the sources of irritation. 
Constant skirmishes took place, until, at length, in 1834, the savages poured 
into the colony in vast numbers, wasted the farms, drove off the cattle, and 
murdered not a few of the inhabitants. An army of 4000 men was marched 
against the invaders, who were driven far beyond the boundary-line which 
formerly separated Kaffirland from Cape Colony, and not only forced to con- 
fine themselves within the new limits prescribed, but to pay a heavy fine. 
Treaties have been entered into, and tracts of country assigned to the 
Elaffir chiefs of several families, who acknowledge themselves to be subjects 
of Great Britain, and who are to pay a fat ox annually as a quit-rent for 
the lands which they occupy. 

Macomo, one of the Kaffir Chiefs, is a man of most remarkable char 
racter and talent, and succeeded his father, Gaika, who had been possessed 
of much greater power and wider territories than the son, but had found 
himself compelled to yield up a large portion of his lands to the colonists. 
Macomo received no education; all me culture which his mind ever obtained 
being derived from occasional intercourse with missionaries, after he had 
grown to manhood. From 1819, the period of Gaika's concessions, up to the 
year 1829, he with his tribe dwelt upon the Ejit river, following their pastoral 
life in peace, and cultivating their corn-fields. Suddenly they were ejected 
from tiieir lands by the Kat river, on the plea that GaUca had ceded these 
lands to the colony. Macomo retired, almost without a murmur, to a dis- 
trict farther inland, leaving the very grain growing upon his fields. He 
took up a new position on the banks of the river Chumce, and here he and 
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his tribe dwelt ttntil 1833, when tbey were again driven out to seek a new 
home^ almost without pretence. On this occasion Macomo did make a 

remonstrance, in a document ad- 

" ' e 
;e 
r. 
a 



'* As I and my people," writes Macomo, **haTe been driven back over 
the Chunice, without being informed why, I should be glad to know from 
the Government what ei/S we have done. 1 was only told that we must 
retire over the Chunice, but for what reason I was not informed. It was 
agreed that I and my people should live west of the Chunice, as well as 
east of it. When snail I and my people be able to get rest 7" 
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RAILWAT TUNNELS. 

F the difficulties which occadonallj haffle ihe 
man of science, in his endeavours to contend 
« i with the hidden secrets of the crust of tiie 

I earth which we inhabit, the Kilsby Tumid of ike 
I London and North-western Railway preaents a 
' striking example. The proposed tunnd was to 
f be driren about 160 feet below the surfine. It 
was to be, as indeed it is, 2399 yards in lengjth, 
with two shafts of the extraordmary size of ozty 
1 diameter, not only to give air and yenlflaiioii, 
) admit light enough to enable the engine-dzifcr^ 
sing thro^g^ it wiUi a train, to see the rdb fiom 
) end. In order correctly to ascertain^ and haoedlj 
ht known to the contractors the nature of Ae 
1 through which this great work was to paai^ flie 
^«y«oer-in«chirf sank the usual number of wbttt are 
called *' trial shafts ;*' and, from the result, the usual adverHaaaMBts 
for tenders were issued, and the shafts, Ac. haying been minolelf em- 
mined by tiie eompeting eontractors, the work was let to one c^ til^em for 
the sum of i$99,000. In order to drive the tunnel, it was deemed neces- 
sarr to eonstmct eighteen working shafta, by which, like the hearings of a 
liue, the contents of the subterranean g^ery were to be brought to the 
sarfiMe. This interesting work was in busy progress, when, all of a sudden, 
it was ascertained, that, at about 200 yards from the south end of the tun- 
nel, there existed, orerlaid by a bed of day, forty feet thick, a hidden quick- 
sand, whidi extended 400 yards into the proposed tunnel, and which the 
trial idiafts on each side of it had almost miraculousty just passed without 
tooching. Orerwhelmed at the discovery, the contractor instantly took to 
his bed; and though he was justly relieved by the company from his 
eogagfmen^ the reprieve came too late, for he actually died. 

T£e general opmion of the several eminent engineers who were con- 
salted was against proceeding ; but Mr. B. Stephenson o£Pered to under- 
take the respoosibitity of the work. His first operstion was to lower 
the water with which he had to contend, and it was soon ascertained 
that the quidksand in question covered several square miles. The 
tunnel, thirty feet high by thirty feet broad, was formed of bricks, laid in 
oement, and the bricklayers were progressing in lengths averaging twelve 
feet, when those who were nearest the quickamd, on driving into Uie roof, 
were suddenly almost overwhelmed by a deluge of water, which burst in 
upon them. As it was evident that no time was to be lost, a gang of work- 
men, protected by the extreme power of the engines, were, with their 
materials, placed on a raft ; and while, with the utmost celerity, they 
were completing the walls of that short length, the water, in spite of every 
effort to keep it down, rose with such rapidity, that, at the condusion of the 
work, the men were so near being jammed agabst the rooC that the assistant- 
engineer jumped overboard, and then swimming, with a rc^ in his mouthy 
lie towed die raft to the nearest working shaft, through which he and his 
Bien were safely lifted to daylight, or, as it is termed bymin^s, *^to grass." 
The water now rose in the shaft;, and, as it is called, '^ drowned the worlua," 
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but, by the main strength of 1250 men, 200 horses, and thirteen st^am- 
engines, not only was die work gmdually completed, but, during day and 
night for eight months, the almost incredible quantity of 1800 gallons 
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of water per mmnte was raised, and condacted away. The time oeeupied 
from the laymg oi the ftntt once to tbc eompienon was thirty montha. 
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SUN FISH, 

While lying in Little Killery Baj^ on the coast of Connemara, in her Ma- 
jesty's surveying ketch Sylvia, we were attract^ by a large fin above the sur- 
face, moving with an oscillatory motion, somewhat resembling the action 
of a man sculling at the dtem of a boat ; and knowing it to be an unusual 
visitor, we immediately got up the harpoon and went in chase. In the 

meantime, a coun- 



came down to inspect this strange-looking fboxt vuw or sux wm. 
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inhabitant of the sea. We were well soused . by the splashing of its fins, 
ere a dozen hands succeeded in transporting this heainr creature from its 
native abode to the shore, where it passively died, giving only an occa- 
sional movement with its fins, or uttering a kind of grunt. 

This animal, I believe, is a specimen of the Sun-fish {Orthagoriacua). 
It has no bony skeleton ; nor did we, in our rather hasty dissection, dis- 
cover any osseous structure whatever, except (as we were informed by one 
who afterwards inspected it) that there was one which stretched between the 
large fins. Its jaws also had bony terminations, unbroken into teeth, and 
parrot-like, which, when not in use, are hidden by the envelopement of the 
gums. The form of the animal is preserved by an entire cartilaginous 
case, of about three inches in thickness, covered by a kind of shagreen skin, 
so amalgamated with the cartilage as not to be separated from it. This case 
is easily penetrable with a knife, and is of pearly whiteness, more resembhng 
cocoa-nut in appearance and texture than anything else I can compare 
it with. The interior cavity, containing the vital parts, terminates a Uttle 
behind the large fins, where the cartilage was solid, to its tapered extremity, 
which is without a caudal fin. Within, and around the back part, lay the 
flesh, of a coarse fibrous texture, slightly salmon-coloured. The Uverwas such 
as to fill a common pail, and there was a large quantity of red blood. The 
nostril, top of the eye, and top of the gill-orifice are in line, as represented 
in the Engraving. The dimensions are as under : — 

£ye round, and like that of an ox, 2 j^ inches diameter. Gill-orifice, 4 
inches by 2} inches. Dorsal and anal fins equal, 2 ft. 2 in. long, by 1 ft. 
3 in. wide. Pectoral fins, 10 in. high by 8 broad. Length of fish, 6 ft. 
Depth, ftom the extremities of the large fins, 7 ft. 4 in. Extreme breadth 
at the swelling under the eye, only 20 in. Weight, 6 cwt. 42 lb. 

Captain Bedford^ B.N. 



BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 



F Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day's renown. 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown, 

I And her arms along the deep proudly 
shone ; 
By each gun the lighted brand. 
In a bold determined hand — 
And the Prince of all the land 
I Led them on. 

Like Leviathans afloat 
Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 
of battle flew 
itish line ; 

)ril mom, by the cliime« 
on their path : 
e deep as death. 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 
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Bmt the might of fiq^gUod flnah'd 

To anticipate the aoene; 

And her van the fleeter roah'd 

O'er the deadly i|iaee between. 

'* Hearta of Oakr our Captaina aiad ; \rkm eadi gm 

From ita adamantine lips 

Spread a death-ahade round the ahipe^ , 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Ofthesnn. 

Again! again! again! 

And the havoc did not slack. 

Till a feeble dieer the Bane 

To our cheering sent ua back — 

Their ahots along the deep riowljr boom : 

Then ceased, and aQ is ^wail 

As they strike the shattered aai!. 

Or, in conflagration pale^ 

Idght the gloom. 

Ont spoke the Tictor then. 

As he hail'd them o'er the waTe, 

**Ye are brothers! ye are men! 

And we conquer hot to sare ; 

So peaceinstoid of death let na bring. 

But yield, proud foe, thy teet, 

With thOT crcw^ at England's feet. 

And make submission meet 

To our King.** 

Then Bemnark bless'd our chief. 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

Prom her people wildly rose. 

As Beath withdrew his shades from the day. 

While the sun look'd smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woefol sicht. 

Where the fires of fhneril light 

Bled away. 

Now joy, old England, raise I 

For the tidings of thy mighty 

By the festal cities' blaze. 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 

And yet, amidst that joy and uproar. 

Let ua think of them that sleep. 

Full many a fathom deep, 

Bv thy wild and stormy steep — 

Elsinore! 

Brave hearts I to Britain's prid^ 
Once so faithful and so true^ 
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On tbededL df fione that died 

"With the eaDant, good Rkra — 

Soft sigh die v/mm of Hearen o'er their gisre; 

While the hillow mournful rolls. 

And the mermaid's song condoles. 

Singing gloij to the soms 

Of the hrare. Campbsll. 



ABTILLEEY TACTICS. 



ANNON took their name from the 
French word Cannes a reed. Be- 
fore their invention, machines were 
used for throwii^ enormous stones. 
These were imitidted firom the Arabs, 
and called ingetdoy whence engi- 
neer. The first cannon were made 
of wood, wrapped up in numerous 
fe folds of linen, and well secured by 
■ iron hoops. The true epoch of the 
use of metallic cannon cannot be 
ascertained; it is certain, howeyer, 
they were in use about the middle of 
4th century. The Engraving beneath 
sents a field-battery gun takmg up ks 
ion in a canter. The piece of ord- 
s is attached, or ** limbered up" to an 
unition carriage, capable of canying 
gunners, or privates, whilst the drivers 
Iso drilled so as to be able to serve at 
;un in action, in case of casualties, 
ftving reached its destination, and been 
;hed or '^ unlimbered" from the ^nt 
age, we next see the action of loading ; 
the ramrod having at its other extremity 
a die^^kiii mop^ larger than the bore of ih» piece, and called ''a 
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BDonge." This instrument, before loading, is invariably used, whilst 
the touch-hole or "vent" is covered by the thumb of the gunner espe- 
dally numbered off for this important duty ; and the air being thus «- 



LOADIHO. 



eluded, the fire, which often remains within the bore, attached to either 
portions of cartridge-case or wadding, is extinguished. Serious accidents 
nave been known to occur from a neglect of tbos important preliminaiy to 
loading ; as a melancholy instance, a poor fellow may be seen about the 
Woolmch barracks, both of whose arms were blown off above the elbow 
joint, whilst ramming home a cartridge before the sponge had been properly 
applied* 



FIBINa Iir lUBTBBAT. 



If it is deemed essential to keep up a fire upon the enemy during a tern- 
porarr retreat, or in order to avoid an overwhelming body of cavalry di- 
rected against guns unsupported by infantry, in that case the limber remains 
as doee as possible to the field-piece, as shown in the Engraving above. 
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Skflfiil provisions are made against the yarious contingencies likely to 
occur in action. A wheel may be shattered by the enemy's shot, and the 
gun thereby disiabled for the moment : this accident is met by supporting 
the piece upon a handspike, firmly grasped by one or two men on each side. 



DISABLBD WHEEL. 



according to the weight of the ^n, whilst a spare wheel, usually sus- 
pended at the back of " the tumbnl," or ammunition waggon, is obtained, 
and in a few moments made to remedy the loss, as represented aboye. 

The extraordinary rapidity with which a gun can be dislodged from its 
carriage, and every portion of its complicated machinery scattered upon 



xnsxAitrLiHa a ou* 
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the grcNiiidt» k haMj to be beUcred mikift witeened ; but the wondn is 
incrauKcl teakid, on sedng with whet magical odentf the death-deafing 
wcqion can be pat together asain. Theae openlioiia ml be readilj under- 
stood by an eyamination of Uie lUnstratioDa. In that at the foot of page 
1 75 the cannon is lying useless upon the earth ; one wheel already forms the 
rude resting-place of a gunner, whilst the other is in the act of being dis- 



xouiiTDro ▲ GDir. 



placed. By the application of a rope round the termination of the breeeh, 
and the lifting of the trail of the carriage, care being previously taken that 
the trunnions are in their respectiye sockets, a yery slight exertion of 
manual labour is required to put the gun into fighting trim. That we may 
be understoiki, we will add that the trunnions are the short round j^ieces 
of iron, or brass, projecting from the sides of the camion, and their re- 
lative position can be easily ascertained by a dance at the gun occupying 
the foreground of the Illustration where ^be dismantling is depicted. To 
perform the labour thus required in managing cannon, is caUed to senre 
the guns. 

Cannon are cast in a solid mass of metal, either of iron or brass ; they 
are then bored by bemg placed upon a madone whidi caoses the whole 
mass to turn roond ve^ rapidly. The boriiM; tool being pressed against 
the cannon thus rerolvm^ a deep hole is made in it, callea the bore. 



THE TREE KANGAROO AND BLACK LEOPARD. 

The ordinary mode in which the Kangaroos make their way on the ground, 
as well as by flight from enemies, is by a series of bounds, often of pro- 
digious extent. Th^ spring from their hind limbs alone, using neither 
the tail nor the fore limbs. In feeding, they assume a crouching, haie-like 
position, resting on the fore paws as weU as on the hinder extremities, while 
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TB^ XAKOABOO, AND BLACK LBOPABD. 
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fhej browse on the herbage. In this attitude thej hop gendj along, the 

tail bemg pnBol le tibe ground. On the least alarm they rise on the hmd 

limbs^ and bovnd to « dbtance with great rapidity. Sometimes^ when ez- 

cited, the old flnk^f tfe great kan^ffoo stands on tintoe and on his tai^ 

and is then of prodigious hc^bt. it leadily takes to the water, and swims 

welly often resorting to tias sMfie «f empe firom its enemies, among which 

is the dingo, or wiM dog of Avstraia. 

i Man is, however, the aiost iiaiflri^iiiy |se ef tfds inoffensive animal. It 

I is a native ef New Tlnilhwd and Tan Dami*s Land, and was first disco- 

\ vered by the eelebmied lUEvigator Gaptam Coek, m 1770, while stationed 

on the coast of New Soodi Wafes. In Yhi Dkmen's Land the great 

kanearoo is regularly huated mA. fahnwrni^ as the deer or fox in 

Ewand. 

The Tree Kangaroo, m eeneral «|ipeaiaaoe^ midh resembles the common 
kangaroo, having many of that amBnaTs pecnilianties. It seems to ha;ve 
the power of moving very qnictily on a tree ; s a met imes holding tight with 
its fore feet, and bringing its hind leet up together with a jump ; at other 
times climbing ordiniurily. 

"^- • 
In the island ^of J^aya a black variety o# the Leopard is not uncommon, 
and such are occasionally seen in our menageries ; thev ore deeper than 
the general tint, and the spots show in certam lights only. Nothing can 
exceed the grace and agility of the leopards ; they bound with astemshing 
«He, dnsb trees^ and swim, and the flexibility of the body enables them 
ts cseep aioag the ground with the cautious silence of a snake en their 



la Imiia the lecqpard is called by the natives the ''tree-tiger," from 
its generafiy tsAdns refuge in a tree when pursued, and also from being 
sAa seen anoong tne branches : so quick and active is the animal m this 
sitaatioB^that it is not easy to take a fair aim at him. Antelopes» deer, 
8B«E quadrupeds^ and monkeys are its prev. It seldom attacks a man 
'WBioBtarily, but, if pvofdced, becomes a formidable assailant. It is some- 
taases taikenin pitMs and traps. In some old writers there are accounts 
«f the leofMffd hemg taikca in« tnm^ by means of a mirror, which, when the 
1 j«BBf» against it, beings a dMor i 



CHAEITY^ 




Than ever 

BadlaDknaPad^dge, 
That thosjgiit can 

defiow; 
And hdllMMr to 



In an the yimsliii of die babl 
Sid fifaadndh's mL my §^amag 



n 



WthOeta 
Moses gave them nnrades and law 
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Tet, gradous CSuurify, imdiilgeiit goM^ 
Were not thy povper exerted in mj breaf^ 
Those speeches would WBoi «p unheeded pngr'r ; 
That scorn of life woold he hut wfld detjMur ; 
A cjmhal's sound were better tham nr^ Toice ^ 
My faith were &mat mj efequeoce were noiae* 



Charity; decent, modest, easy, kind, * 
Softens t^e Mg^ and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows witb just leinfi^ and gentle nand, to goidid 
Betwixt Tile sbame and arbitraij pride. 
Tlot soon pro¥oked« she easily rordyes ; 
And much she suffers, as she much belieyes. 



N 2 
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Soft p^u^ she brings wherever she arriyes ^ 
She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even^ 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 

Eacn other gift, which God on man bestows. 
Its proper bounds, and due restriction knows ; 
To one fix'd purpose dedicates its power ; 
And finishing its act, exists no more. 
Thus, in obedience to what Heaven decrees^ 
Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease ; 
But lasting Charity's more ample sway. 
Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay. 
In happy triumph shall for ever live, 
And encUess good difiuse, and endless praise receive. 

As through the artist's intervening glassy 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass, 
A little we discover, but allow 
That more remains unseen than art can show; 
So whilst our mind its knowledge would improve. 
Its feeble eye intent on things above, 
High as we may we lift our reason up. 
By faith directed, and confirmed by nope ; 
Yet are we able only to survey 
Dawnings of beams and promises of day; 
Heav'n's fuller effluence mocks our dazided sight — 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell'd ; 
The Son shall soon be face to face beheld* 
In all his robes, with all his glory on. 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne. 

Then constant Faith, and holy Hope shall vie. 
One lost in certainly, and one in joy : 
Whilst thou, more nappy pow'r, fair Charity, 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three. 
Thy office, and thy nature still the same. 
Lasting thy lamp, and imconsumed thy flame. 
Shall still survive — 

Shall stand before the host of heaVn confest, 
For ever blessing, and for ever blest. Prior. 



SARDIS, 

k^ ARDIS, the ancient capital of the Idngdom of Lydia, 
R is situated on the river Factolus, in the fertile plain 
P* below Mount Tmdus. Wealth, pomp, and luxury 

characterised this city from veiy ancient times. The 
i story of Croesus, its last King, is frequently alluded 
% to by historians, as affording a remarkable example of 
3 the instabili^ of human greatness. This Monarch 
f considered himself the happiest of human beings, but 

being checked by the philosopher Solon for his arro- 
gance, he was offended, and dismissed the sage from his Court with 
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disgrace. Not long afterwards, led away by the ambiguons answers of 
the oracles, he conducted a large army into the field against Cyrus, the 
future concjueror of Babylon, but was defeated, and obliged to return 
to his capital, where he shut himself up. Hither he was soon followed 
and besieged by Cyrus, with a far inferior force ; but, at the expiration 
of fourteen days, the citadel, which had been deemed impregnable, was 
taken by a stratagem, and Croesus was condemned to the i^ones. When 
the sentence was about to be executed, he was heard to inyoke the name 
of Solon, and the curiosity of Cyrus being excited, he asked the cause ; 
and, haying heard his narratiye, ordered Imn to be set free^ and subse- 
quently receiyed him into his confidence. 



SAJtDIS. 

Under the Romans, Sardis declined in importance, and, being destroyed 
by an earthquake, for some time lay desolate, until it was rebuilt by the 
Roman Emperor Tiberius. 

The situation of Sardis is yery beautiful, but the country oyer which it 
looks is almost deserted, and the yalley is become a swamp. The hill of 
the citadel, when seen from the opposite bank of the Hermus, appears of a 
triangular form ; and at the back of it rise ridge after ridge of mountains, 
the ^hest coyered with snow, and many of mem bearing eyident marks 
of haying been jagged and distorted by earthquakes. The citadel is ex- 
ceedingly difficult of ascent ; but the magnificent yiew which it commands 
of the plain of the Hermus, and other objects of interest, amply repays 
the risk and fittigue. The yillage, small as it is, boasts of containing 
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one «f tike wMt rcnaikabk rrmusaa •£ Mitiy a t y in Aa&; mam^, Alt 
Tist Ionic tentpk of the hetkhen i^deM Cybefe. or ilie oaidi^ on tfae 
budu of tke i^etolm. 2a 1 750, wl oqIudhm of tftiio ten^ wew itoidl- 
iw, tat fb«r of timi kspe lince beoi tkwwB down W Hie Taik% for tbe 
4h£o of tfao gold wiuch dwy expeotedk to find in tke kwts. 

TwoortiBreeinah«BdafewiiHi»dhMte,kibateedVTarid^ 
c— tttn «B the pro Ht B Mi ni rtinn of Swudk. 



MARTOLLO TOWERS. 



T a time when there appeared to be good reafion 
for believing that tlie invasion of England was 
contemplated, the Grovemment turned their 
attention to the defence of such portions of the 
coast as seemed to present the greatest facility 
for the landing of a hostile force. As the 
. Kentish coast, from East Were Bay to Dym- 
I church, seemed more especially exposed, a Jine 
of Martello Towers was erected between these 
two points, at a distance from each other of 
from one-quarter to three-quarters of a mik. 
Other towers of the same kind were erected on 
▼anoos parts of the coast where the shore was 
low, in other parts ai England, but more particularly in the counties of 
Sussex and SufiblL Tourers of this construction appear to have been 
adopted, owing to tlie resMtanoe that was made by the Tower of Martefia, 
in tke idbnd of Conaoa» to the Bndsh forces under Lord Hood and 
GcMni Bttidasy in 17^4. This tewci; w^c^ was buiU in the form of 
an okHmncatod cone— 43Ee the body of a windndl — wns sttnnM nt Mnr- 
tf3b» or Marde Bay, As it rendered the laming of the tfospi AIk 
cnk. Commodore Linzee aBdK>red in tbe bi^ to tke westward, i 
landed the troops on the niihi^ of the 7th ef FrWnsry, • ~ ' _ 
sion of a height that commanded the tower. As Ife lewer ini^cliid tlie 
advance of the troops, it was the next day attacked from tiie tey by the 
vessels Fortitude and Jtmo ; but after n cannonade of two hours «nd a half, 
the ships were obliged to haul off, the Fortitude having sustained consider- 
able damage from red-hot shot discharged from the tower. The tower, 
after having been cannonaded from the height for two days, surrendered; 
rather, it would appear, from the alarm of the garrison, than from any 
great ii^ury that the tower had sustained. The English, on taki^ff pos- 
sassion «f the fort, foimd that the garrison had original consisted of rauty- 
three men, of whom two only were wounded, though mortdly. newaflt 
were of great thickness, and bomb-proof ; and die pan^ con ps ted of «a 
intenor lining of rush matting, fiDea np to the exterior oif the pnrapet with 
sand. The only guns they had were two IS-p ounde r s . 

The towers erected between East If «e Bay and Pym d httf ch (mi w aids 
of twenty) were bulk of brick, and were from aboilt 55 ftet to 40 ftct 
hieh : tlie ontrance to them was by alow door-war, nbont seven frnkweAm 
hSi from the ground ; and admission was gained by nsans of m hider^ 
which was afterwards withdrawn into the inteiior. A Yofgb^ tflqp of tun 
feel led to the firtft floor of tt« tower, n room of idmH tlwlnen leA 
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diameter^ and with the walk about fire feet thick. Bound this room were 
loopholes in the walls, at sodi an deration, that the men would he ohliged 
tofltand an Iranekes in tibe e^cnt of their being required to qppose an attack 



i 

O 



s 



I 



) dso used as tha deepingflaeea -of At 
) VMS m fire-plae^ and fram i£i o cutro «iaa « 
tnp^door leading ia muwaidi la ibe ammuaitiMi aad fnnnm wtmuL 
The second floor was ascended hy similar 
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TURKISH CUSTOMS. 



Vt course, this habit of inao- tubkibh fbmalb slatb. 
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tioaprevails equally with the female sex : a Turkish lady would not think 
of picking up a fallen handkerchief, so long as she had an attendant to do it 
for her* As may he supposed, the numher of slayes in a Turkish house- 
hold of any importance is yery great. 

The position of women in Eastern countries is so totally unlike that 
which they hold m our own happy land, that we must refer expressly 
to it, in order that the picture of domestic life presented to us in 
the writings of all trayellers in the East may be imaerstood. Amongst 
all ranks, the wife is not the friend and companion, hut the slave 
of her husband; and even when treated with kindness and affection, 
her state is still far below 
that of her sisters in 
Christian lands. Even in the 
humblest rank of life, the 
meal which the wife prepares 
with her own hands for her 
husband, she must not par- 
take of with him. The hard- 
working Eastern peasant, and 
the fine lady who spends most 
of her time in eating sweet- 
meats, or in embroidery, are 
both alike dark and ignorant; 
for it would be accounted a 
folly, if not a sin, to teach 
them even to read. 

Numerous carriers, or sell- 
ers of water, obtain their liv- 
ing in the East by suppl3ring 
the inhabitants with it. They 
are permitted to fill their 
water-bags, made of goat- 
skins, at the public fountains. 
This goat- skin of the carrier 
has a long brass spout, and 
from this the water is poured 
into a brass cup,. for any one 
who wishes to drink. Many 
of these are employed by the 
charitable, to distribute water 
in the streets; and they pray 

the thirsty to partake of the 

bounty offered to them m the Turkish waterkubmbr. 

name of Grod, praying that 

Paradise and pardon may be the lot of him who affords the refreshing gift. 

The Dancing Dervises are a religious order of Mohamedans, who 
affect a great deal of patience, humility, and charity. Part of their reli- 
gious observance consists in dancing or whirling their bodies round with 
the greatest rapidity imaginable, to the sound of a flute ; and long practice 
has enabled them to do this without suffering the least inconvenience ^m 
the strange movement. 

In Eastern countries^ the bread is generally made in the form of a large 
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can then be used (askmrei and^Mbiare ncrf; enfhTedtjtheOrnntab) 

Ibr the jpnipoM cf nlliai; to- 
gcucT a ifimtfiTMl Ot neifty or 

Meii^ st flie ; 



ON STUDY. 



Studies serve nxr cldi^ity nir 
ornamenit, and for jflbilitj. JhB 
chief use Ibr dd%^t is in pri- 
vateness and letmng ; faromap 
ment, is in ^Kscourse ; and fbr 
ability, is in the judgment and 
disposition of bufflness. Fdr 
expert men can execute, and 
perhaps judge of particolara 
one bj one; but t£e general 
counsels, and the plots, and 
marshalHng of affairs, come best 
from those that are learned. 
To spend too much time in 
studies, is sloth ; to use them 
too much for ornament, is affect- 
ation ; to make judgment whdOiy 
by tbeir rules, is the humour ot 
a scholar. They perfect natmt; 
and are perfected by experience ; 
for natural abilities are Wee 
natural plants, that need pruning 
by duty; and studies diem- 
selves do giye forth directRns 
too much at larse, except th^ 

be bounded in by experienoe* 

DAHcwG mxTME. Cnftj mcu contemn studio^ 

simpk men admire than, and wise men use tbem : for they teach 
not libar own use, but that is a wisdom without them, and above iheaig 
wm by o bseivmtkm . Bead not to contradict and confute, nor to be- 
lieve and taJce for granted ; not to find talk and ifiscourse, but to weig^ 
and consider. Some books are to be tasted, otbers to be swallowed, and 
some few te be Viewed and digested : that is, some books are to be read 
only in parts ^ others to be r^ul^ but not curioosly ; and some few to ba 
read wiiolly^ and with diligence and attention. Some books also may be 
read by dqxity, and extracts made of them by others ; bat that shoold be 
only in the less im|>ortant aigimients, and the meaner sorts of Ixxd^s ; Am 
cEsmled books are like common disdiled watery iladgr things. BaMKof 
maketh afidlman^ conference a ready man :; andwmtn^g an exact nunu 
And, therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great memory; if 
he confer littk, he had need httw a present wit; andifheTeadfitfleyheliBd 
need haye mudh conning, to seem to know that he doth ndL— ftikCON. 
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THE SHORES OF GBSECS. 

He who hi& faeai Urn o'er die imi 
Ere the firat dvr «f amOi is ied ; 
The fifst dark eUiy of Mtkiii^iietti^ 
The last of dai^ier Mid ^Mtreaa: 
Before Dec^s tSmmg fia^efBy 
Have mnsft ike lines where heflub|r 
And BMrk'd the mil^ lo^gdie m. 
The raptuve ef fevose that 's there; 
The fix'd, yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid dieek. 



SUBXBB&iinfiAN CHAFBI^ OEXlCa. 

And, hot for that sad sfaroaded eft. 
That fires not — ^wins net — weeps n 
A»d» hut for tibat chiQ, chanmess hMHK, 
Whose toadi IhriQs with mmeiSaity, 
And cnrdQes to the gaaer's heart. 
As if to him it eoold hnpart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon : 
Tes, tot ibr ^tibesa, and these akme, 
^oatemnamiB — i^, one tonaolMroiia lnwr ■ 
fie 6tiil vnght dcpsbt the tynrnf s pamr ; 
Bo fimr> 80 eahn, so soMf saal'd. 
The ixigt, kat look hj deatiai re^waTd. 

Sttch is the ai^Mot of thisfihoK^ 
'lis Greece, hut liying Greece no morel 
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So coldly sweet — so deadlj feir — 

We start, for soul is wanting there : 

Hers is the loveliness in det^ 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty, with that feaiiul bloom. 

That hue whidi haunts it to the tomb : 

Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay. 

The fiirewell beam of feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame — ^perchance of Heavenly birth. 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherish'd earth ! 

Byron. 



THE FORT OP ATTOCK. 

TTOCE is a fort and small town in the Punjaub, on the left 
or east bank of the Indus, 942 miles from the sea, and close 
^ below the place where it receives the water of the Khabool 
river, and first becomes navigable. The name, signifying ob- 
stacle, is supposed to have been given to it under the pre- 
sumption that no scrupulous Hindoo would proceed westward 
of it ; but this strict principle, like many others of similar na- 
ture, is httle acted on. Some state that the name was given 
by the Emperor Akbor, because he here found much difficulty 
in crossing the river. The river itself is at this place fre- 
quently by the natives called Attock. Here is a bridge, formed 
usually of from twenty to thirty boats, across the stream, at 
a spot where it is 537 feet wide. In summer, when the melt- 
ing of the snows in the lofty mountains to the north raises 
the stream so that the bridge becomes endangered, it is withdrawn, and 
the communication is then effected by means of a ferry. 

The banks of the river are very high, so that the enormous accession 
which the volume of water receives during inundation scarcely affects the 
breadth, but merely increases the depth. The rock forming the banks is 
of a dark-coloured slate, polished by the force of the stream, so as to shine 
like black marble. Between these, "one clear blue stream shot past." 
The depth of the Indus here is thirty feet in the lowest state, and between 
sixty and seventy in the highest, and runs at the rate of six miles an hour. 
There is a ford at some distance above the confluence of the river of Kha- 
bool ; but the extreme coldness and rapidity of the water render it at all 
times very dangerous, and on the slightest inundation quite impracticable. 
The bridge is supported by an association of boatmen, who receive the 
revenue of a village allotted for this purpose by the Emperor Akbar, and 
a small daily pay as long as the bridge stands, and also levy a toll on all 

On the right bank, opposite Attock, is Ehyrabad — ^afort built, according 
to some, by the Emperor Akbar, according to others by Nadir Shah. This 
locality i3, in a military and commercial point of view, of much importance, 
as the Indus is here crossed by the great route which, proceeding from 
Khabool eastward through the Khyber Pass into the Punjaub, forms the 
main line of communication between Affghanistan and Northern India. 
The river was here repeatedly crossed by the British armies, during the late 
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mllitarj operations in Affghanistan ; and here, according to the general 
opinion, Alexander, irabsequenily Timnr, the Tartar conqueror, and, still 
later. Nadir Shah, crossed ; but there is nrnch uncertainty on these points. 
The fortress was erected by the Emperor Akhar, in 1581, to command 
the passage ; but, though strongly built of stone on the hq;h and steep bank 



of the river, it could oflTer no effectual resistance to a regular attack, being 
commanded by the neighbouriug heights. Its form is that of a parallelo- 
grwn : it is 800 yards long and 400 wide. The population of the town, 
which is inclosed within the walls of the fort, is estimated at 2000. 
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THK OSDEK Of NATUBE. 



Around, how wide ! how deep ezlaid Mow ! 

Vast chsm of Being;! which mm Gcdk^paw 

Natures ethereal^ human, aagd, mi% 

Beast, hird, i^ insect, what no eye aB«i^ 

No gkas cut reach ; firam iifimie ta C 

Fran Hwe to Notl^.— On i 

Wcve we to press, inrerior i 

Or in tlw Ml creaticm katfe a ' 

Where «ie step brokea tke |^ 

Frhb Natve's chain whaJmi fidk jhi ^ 

. Tca&arti 

^ Ajid,if ( 
jUike easentiai to tk' 
The least oonfoskNi hot in < 
That system onl^, hut the wMe i 

Hth nnbaknc'd firm her orfait fly, 

ts aMi SOBS nm hswless throng the ds^ 

jhnrrdL 





; angels from their qiheres he hurfd^ 
being wreck'd, and woeld en worid, 
n's whole fomdations to the cesrtie nod, 
Natme trendiles to the thiwe ef God : 
ds drad Order break — tewhom! forthaet 
rarm! — Oh, madness! pride! imfietfl 
Hit if the foot, ordain'd tke dbst to tread» 
vrriHindto toil, aspired to he the head? 
What if the head, the eye, ar ear, repined 
To serFC — mere engines to tke mhng Mind? 
Jnst as ahsmrd for any part to cUdbtn 
To he another, in this general frame : 
Jnst as absurd to mourn the ta^ or paiB% 
The great dbrecting Mind of AU ordams. 
Auare hot parts of one stupendous wk 
Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul : 
That changed throu^ 1^ and yet in aHlkevB^ 
Great is in earUi as m th' ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeie, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the traei^ 
lires throu^ all life, ectends throuf^ sfl efiken^ 
%reads undirided, operates unspent ; 
&peathe8 in oar sool, mIsBms onr mettai pHN» 
As frill, aspcdeot,inakairnsheaft; 
As frill, as perfect, m ^Se »w thflt ma«M» 
As the rapt seraph that adsres and horns : 
TehimBohig^ ii» Im^ no ^wat, no small; 
He fiB^ he hounds^ connects^ and syiak 9JL 
Cease then* nor Order. Imfeifec^n name s 
Our piQ|Mr Uiss depcada an wihat we UamA. 
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Know thy own point : This kind, this due d^pree 

Of blindness, weakness, Hesv^ bestows on tiiee. 

Submit — in this, or tm^ other si^here, 

Secure to be as blest «§ tbm cnet bear : 

Safe in the hand of mmt cBsposiig PoVr 

Or in the natal, or iht mortel iMnr. 

All Nature is but Aar^ »rifiinn In thee ; 

All Chance, DireclM whidi tlus cuist not see ; 

All Discord^ HaarmaBj not undentood ; 

All partial EtiI, uaivmal Good : 

And, spite of Pride, in erring ReaKn^ spite. 

One truth is dear. Whatever is, n ricbt. Pope. 



LOED CLARENIXJN. 



; 



HIS celebosted statesman, wlio flourished in 
the rdgns of Cluyrks I. and 11^ took a pro- 
^ minent pnrt in iht eventM times in which 
l) he lived. He was not of noble birth, but the 
descendant of a fannlj called Hyde, which 
ad resided from a remote period at Norbury, in 
Iheshire. He was origiiuQy intended for the 
[lurch, but eventually becaoone a lawyer, applying 
Lmself to the study o£ his professon with a dili- 
mce far surpessiBg that of the associates with 
horn he lived. In 1635, he attracted the no- 
*e of Archbishop Laud, which may be regarded 
no ufc luom jorvuuate circumstauce of his hfe, as it led to his intro- 
duction to Charles I. In consequence of the ability ^splayed by him in 
the responsible duties he ms culed en to perfoorm, that Ifooarch offered 
him the offiee of Sdicilw-€reneraL But this Hyde declined, pre- 
ferring, as he said, to serfe the Kiag in an uDofficnl o^iacrty. After 
the battle of Nascliy, Hfde was apMnited one of the council formed 
to attend, watdi eves, and dueet the Prince of Wales. Aflfcer hopelessly 
witnessing for many months a course of disastrous and iD-oonducted war- 
fare in the West, the council fled with the Prince, first to the Scilly 
Islands, near ConiwaO, and thence to Jersey. From this place, against 
the wishes of Hyde, the Prince, in 1646, repaired to his mother, Hen- 
rietta, at Paris^ leaving Hyde at Jeisey, where he lemained for two 
vears, engaged m the composition of his celebrated " ffistmr of the Re- 
bellion." In May^ 1648, Hyde was summoned to attend the Prince at the 
Hague ; and here they received the news of the death of Ghacdes I., which 
is said to have greaOy apfnUed them. Ailer £uth&11y following the new 
King in all kis virisatudes of fortune, sufficing at times extreme poverty, 
he attained nt HIk Restoration tiie period of his^atest vomat. In 1660, 
his daughter Amems secndy mofrned to tlM mkr of lode ; but when, 
after a year, it uns qpn % acknowledged, the new Jjord Chaacellor received 
the news with violent demonstrations of indignatkn and grief. Hyde, in 
flict, never showed any avidity for emoluments or distinction ; but when 
iS& marrii^ was deaared* it became desirable '&aA seme mark of the 
Eng^ favour dbotdd be Aowb, and 1» ivascrented Snl ef ChoeBdoa. 
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BTATX7B OF LOBD OLABEHDOM; 



He sabsequently, from political broils, was compelled to exile himself firom 
tl^e Court, and took up his residence at Montpellier, where, resuming Jus 
Iitenuy labours, he completed his celebrated Historj^, and the mem^nr of 
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his life. After fruitlessly petitioning King Charles II. for permission to 
end his days in England, the illustrious exile died at Rouen^ in 1674, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. 



OWLS. 

T is now generally known that the 
Owl renders the farmer important 
service, by ridding him of vermin, 
which might otherwise consume the 
produce of his field; but in idsoost 
every age and country it has been 
regarded as a bird oi ill omen, and 
sometimes even as the herald of 
death. In France, the cry or hoot 
i is considered as a certain forerun- 
' ner of misfortune to the hearer. 

iln Tartary, the owl is looked upon 
in another light, though not valued 
as it .ought to be for its useful de- 
stTiVetiou (Of moles, rats, and mice. 
The natives pay it great respect, 
bey ia1^ibttt<e to this bird the |Mre. 
of ^e ^wad,^ of their engtpiije, 
IPtan. '?)J3y»t ?iW)e, with his sarm^^ 
i <to be awp^!Ji«ed luid put to fiigbt 
aemies, am W9& forced to conceal 
Q » liftele iOCf^sace. An owl settjietd 
Lsb :Uiider wm^ he yr^ hid, and bis 

J, ^^ did not search Ihere, as they thou^t 

it impossible the bird would perch on a place where mj man was concealed. 
Thenceforth his countrymen held the owl to be a sacred bird, and every 
one wore a plume of its feathers on his head. 

One of the smallest of the owl tribe utters but oue melancholy note now 
and then. The Indians iu ^orth America whistle whenever they chance 
to hear the sohtary note ; wd if the bird 4oes not v^ soon repeat his 
harmless cry, the speedy death of the superstitious hearer is foreboded. 
It is hence called the death bird' The voices of all carnivorous birds and 
beasts are harsh, and at imies hideous ; «nd probably, like that of the owl,, 
which, from the (ijuridth aud-capaoity of its throat, is in some varieties very- 
powerful, may h^ intended as fui jdarm and warning to the birds and 
animals on which they prey, .to secure themselves from the approach of 
their stealthy foe. 

Owls are divi(jbd iuto two .^x>ups or lamihes — one having two tufls of 
feathers on the head, which have he&a. called efirs or horns, and are move- 
i^ble at pleasuiii^ the oUjiers having smooth round heads without tufts. 
The bills are hooked in both- There are upwards of sixty species of owk 
widely spread -ipver almosjt e^very pwrt of the known world ; of these we may 
count not fe^er than ei^t as more or less frequenting this country. One 
of the largg^ of the tri^ is the eagle hawk, or great homed owl, the great 
thickness W whose plumage makes it appear nearly as large as the eagle» 

o 
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Sofme fine preserved spedmens of this noble-looking bird may be seen in 
the British Museum. It is a most powerful bird ; and a specimen was cap- 
tured> with great difficulty, in 1 837» when it alighted upon the mast-head of 
ft yessel off Flamborough-head. 

The amiable naturalist, Mr. Waterton, who took especial interest in the 
Inlttts of the owl, writes thus on the bam owl : — " This pretty aerial wan- 
dfererof the night often comes into my room, and, after flitting to and fro, 
on wing so soft and silent that he is scarcely heard, takes lus departure 
from the same window at which he had entered. I own I have a great 
fiking for the bird ; and I have offered it hospitality and protection on 
account of its persecutions, and for its many services to me ; I wish that any 
little thing I could write or say might cause it to stand better with the 
worid than it has hitherto done." 



OWM or ▲ 0A8TLB UEBP. 
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L«w AAC*o Il/VVXA V&^VbVVt, vvr ^/M^\^ xm.a\, 



of the unfortunate poet. 

i O God ! wliose thunders shake the sky, 

("Whose eye this atom globe surveys. 
To Thee, my only rock, I fly — 
\ Thy mercy^in thy justice praise. 

1 Oh, teach me in the trying hour, 

I When anguish swells the dewy tear. 

To still my sorrows, own Thy power. 
Thy goodness love. Thy justice fear. 

(i Ah ! why, my soul, dost thou complain, 

f Why, drooping, seek the dark recess ? 

/ Shake off the melancholy chain, 

/ For Grod created all to bless. 

^ But, ah ! my breast is human still : 

The rising sigh, the falling tear, 
) My languid vitds* feeble rill. 

The sickness of my soul declare. Chatterton. 

o 2 
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SMYRNA. 

_.. Hlfi <at^jmd sea-port of Natolia, 

in Asia, k fiitnate towards the 
noitiieni part of a peninsula, 
ijfKni a kff^ find wmdu^ gulf of 
dse juane jume, ifkath is ei^ble 
of martOTfiw^g itxe Im^eat nairy in 
!tlie 'wodd. Hie dtj k dbout four 
nfleB Toimd, fpeeieintijag a firont 
- 4if 4 Hole loa^ !• tiie. water ; and 
wlieB jyproacheJ. I|^ aea, it re- 

Mtii Aewns of ^m—rioit castle 

iiiiiwiiiiiH^ its BmDHEoilt The in- 

sr, dilfMaia ts ite expectations thus 

e Tuunm, ^iSalfy^ jmd fll-paved, «ad 

race ctf -diioie onoe ^endid educes 

[>ne of Hie finest csitm in Asia Minor. 

The dbops are arched over, iind have a handsome appearance : 

in i^ite of the gloom which the houses wear, those along the shore have 

beautiful gardens attached to them, at the foot of which axe dOHMner-houses 



OTerluuoging the sea. The dty is subject to «ar(3iiq|ai&es «nd the^lague» 
which ktter, in 1814, carried iiff Aoiie 50;(N^ttf -fiie inhabitants. 
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Ah&ak raidnighty in July, 1841, a fbe broke eut at Sfnyma, whiclv from 
liLfr crowded state e£ tbe wooden hoiiseS). tke want (k water, and the 
Tiolence of tke wind^ was terribly deslruetive. About 12,000 boosea were 
dtstioyedy incbidaBg two-thirds of tbe Turkisb quarter, most ai the 
Freadk and tbe wl^le of tbe Jewish quarters, with many b^unuoai and 
aerenl mosquesr syni^agsies,, and other public bailding^w It waa cal- 
culated that 20,000 persons were deprived of shelter ffiod. load, and the 
damage was eslimalea' at two millions sterhiig. 

The fine port of Smyrna is frei^uented by ships from aH naticms^ freighted 
with TdbaMe catrgoea, both outward and inward. The greater part of the 
trading transactions i» managed by Jews> who act as brokers, tbe prin- 
fipak Bieeting aiurwards! to eondiude the baigidna. 

In 1402 Smyrim was taken by Tamerlane, and aulfered T«ry severdy. 
The eomapneroir erected within its walls a tower constructed of stones and the 
beads etf M» enentiea. Soon alber, it came under the dominittt of the 
Turks, aBdi baa been-anbsequently tbe most ft[>urishing city in tbe LeTuat, 
expcatmg; and impaiting valuable eommodkies to and from att parts of the 
wnrld. 



GENTLENESS. 



BEGIN with distinguishing true gentleness 
^ from pas^e tameness of spmt, ai»i from un- 
limited compliance with the manners of others. 
That passive tameness which submits, without 
to every encroachment of tbe vi<dent and lus- 
rms no part of Christian duty ; but, on the con- 
istructiTc of general happiness and ord^. That 
complai^nce, which on every occasion fidlsin 
ypinions and manners of others, is so far from 
tvte, that it is itself a vice, and the parent of many 
overthrows all steadiness of principle ; and j^- 
sinful conformity with the world which taints the 
*acter. In the present conmpted state of human 
; to assent and to comply is the very worst maxim 
Et is impossible to support the punty and dignity 
►rals without opposing the world on various oeca- 
ugh we should stand alone. That gentleness, 
L belongs to virtue, is to be carefully distinguished 
from the .mean spirit of cowards, and the fiiwning assent of sycophants. 
It renounces no just right from fear. It gives up no important truth from 
flattery. It is indeed not only consistent wfth a firm mind, but it neces- 
sarily requires a manly spirit, and a fixed principle, in order to give it any 
real value. Upon this solid ground only, the pohsh of gentleness can with 
advantage be superinduced. 

It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for virtue and truth, 
but to harshness and severity, to pride and arrogance, to violence and 
oppression. It is properljr that part of the great virtue of charity, which 
makes us unwilling to give pain to any of our Iwetbren. Compassion 
prompts us to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us from retaliating 
their injuries. Meekness restrains our angry passions; candour, our severe 
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judgments. Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners^ and^ 
DY a constant train of humane attention^ studies to alleviate the burden 
of common miserv. Its office, therefore, is extensive. It is not, like some 
other virtues, called forth oid j on peculiar emergendes ; but it is con- 
tinuallj in action, when we are engaged in intercourse with men. It ought 
to form our address, to r^;ulate our speech, and to diffuse itself over our 
whole behaviour. 

We must not, however, confound this gentle ''wisdom which is from 
above" with tluU; artificial courtesy, that studied smoothness of manners, 
which is learned in the school of the world. Such accomplishments the 
most frivolous and empty may possess. Too often they are employed by 
the artful as a snare; too often affected by the hard and unfeeling as a cov^r 
to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the same time, avoid ob- 
serving the homage, which, even in such instances, the world is constrained 
to pay to virtue. In order to render society agreeable, it is found neces- 
sary to assume somewhat that may at least carry its appearance. Virtue 
is the universal charm. Even its shadow is courted, when the sub- 
stance is wanting. The imitation of its form has been reduced into an art ; 
and in the commerce of life, the first study of all who would either eain 
the esteem or win the hearts of others, is to learn the roeech and to adopt 
the manners of candour, gentleness, and humanity. But that gentleness 
which is the characteristic of a good man has, like every other virtue, its 
seat in the heart ; and let me add, nothing except what fiows firom the 
heart can render even external manners truly pleasing. For no assumed 
behaviour can at all times hide the real character. In that unaffected 
civility which springs from a gentle mind there is a charm infinitely more 
powerful than in all the studied manners of the most finished courtier. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe to Him who made 
US, and to the common nature of which we all share. It arises from 
reflections on our own failings and wants, and from just views of the con- 
dition and the dutv of man. It is native feeling heightened and improved 
by principle. It is the heart which easily relents ; which feels for eveiy 
thing that is human, and is backward and slow to inflict the least wound. 
It is affable in its address, and mild in its demeanour ; ever ready to oblige, 
and willing to be obliged by others ; breathing habitual kindness towards 
friends, courtesy to strangers, long-suffering to enemies. It exercises 
authority with moderation ; administers reproof with tenderness ; confers 
fiivours with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, and temperate 
in zeal. It contends not eagerly about trifles ; slow to contradict, and still 
slower to blame ; but prompt to allay dissension and to restore peace. It 
neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the affairs, nor pries inquisitive^ 
into the secrets of others. It delights above all things to alleviate distress ; 
and if it cannot dry up the falling tear, to sooth at least, the grieving heart. 
Where it has not the power of being useful, it is never burdensome. It 
seeks to please rather than to shine and dazzle, and conceals with care that 
superiority, either of talent or of rank, which is oppressive to those who 
are beneath it. In a word, it is that spirit and that tenour of manners 
which the (jospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us ''to bear one 
another's burdens ; to rejoice with those who rejoice, and to weep with 
those who weep ; to please every one his neighbour for his good ; to be kind 
and tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and courteous ; to support the weak, and 
la be patient towards all men." Blair. 
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THE IGUANA. 

The Iguana {Cyelura eolei) is not only of singular aspect, but it may be 
regarded as the type of a large and important group in the Saurian family. 



s 



which formed so conspicuous a feature i^ the ancient fauna of this country. 
The iguana attains a large size in Jamaica, whence the present specimen was 
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obtained, not unirequenilj appfoachkig four feet in length. In colour it is 
a greenish grey. It is entirely herbivorous, as are all its congeners. Its 
principal haunt in Jamdca is the low UiAeBloiie ehtatt ot hills, along the 
shore from Kingston Hai^bour and Groot Island, on to its eontinuBtion in 
Vere. 

The iguanas which are occasionally taken in the savannahs adjacent to 
this district are considered by Mr. HiH (an energetic correspondent of the 
Zoological Society who resides in Spanish Town, and who has paid great 
attention t^ the ntttnral history of the island) to be miiy stray visitants 
which YoK^ ^hmdered from the hills. The allied species of Cyehara^ which 
are found oft ^er ADAerican contment, occur in »tuations of a very different 
character, for they affect forests on the bank of rivers, and Woods around 
springs, where they pass their time in trees and in tfee wstefy Mting on fruits 
and leaves. This habit is preserved by the sped!n«ft ]# (^ Zoological 
Society's Gardens, which we hsffer seen lying lazity ^ng a(n devated 
branch. Its serrated tail is a fMlfneAvble weapo» of defeiie^ with which, 
when alarmed or attacked, it deals rapid blow^ from side to sidis. When 
unmoksted it is harmless and inoffensive, and appears to Kf^ in perfect 
harmony with tbe smaller species of lizards wldci! inhabit tke^ sftme divi- 
sion of the hotutev 



HENRY IV.'S SOLlLOaUY ON SLEEP. 

How many thousands of my poorest subjects 

Are at this hoor asld^p f O gen^ Sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 

That thou no more wiH weigh my eyehds down. 

And steep my senses in forg^Btfnlmess ; 

Why rather. Sleep, liest thott rh smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

And hush'd with buzzing night-^s to thy shm^bef. 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great. 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

O thou dull God ! why liest thou with the vile 

In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kingly couch, 

A watch-case to a common larum-beU? 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast. 

Seal up the shipboy's eyes, and r^K his brnlis 

In cradle of the rude imperious sitfge ; 

And in the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curhng their monstrous heads, and hanging theiff 

With deafning clamours in the slipp'ry shrouds. 

That with the hurly Death itself awakes : 

Can'st thou, O partial Sleep ! give thy repose 

To the wet seaboy in an hour so rude. 

And in the calmest and the stillest night. 

With all appliances and means to boot. 

Deny it to a King ? Then, happy lowly clown I 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a erowii. SHAK^riAfas. 
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ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 



7 
e. 
le 



Save that from yonder iyy-raairtled tower. 
The moping owl doe« to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand' ring near her secret hower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the tnrf in many a motdd'ring heap. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-brealhing mom. 
The swallow twittering from the gtmw-buiit shed. 
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The cock's shrill darion, or the edioing hom^ 
No more shall rouse them from their lowlj bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum> 
Or busy housewife ply her cTening eare ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 



Let not Ambition mock their useftd toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of Heraldry, the pomp of Pow'r, 
And all that Beauty, all that Wealth e'er gave. 
Await alike th' inevitable hour — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If Mem'ry o'er their tombs no trophies raise. 
Where through the long-drawn aisle, and fretted vault. 
The pelEding anthem swells the note of praise. 
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Can storied nm or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour^ s voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flatt'ry sooth the dull, cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd. 
Or waked to ecstasy the hving lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repress' d their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest rav serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The Uttle tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton, here may rest. 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

Th* applause of list'ning senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray ; 
Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Yet ev*n these bones from insult to protect. 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd. 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their names, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
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And many a Iiolj text aroimd slie strews^ 
That teacn the rustic moralist t» dot. 

For Tdio, to dmnb forgetfblness a prej. 
This pleasing anxious heing e'er resign'd, 
Left £he warm precincts of the cheerfbl ds^. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting^ soi£ reEes, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Ev*n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev*n in our ashes Kre their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of tV unhonour'd dead. 
Dost in these hues their artless tale relate ; 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 



Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
** Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn^ 
Brushing with hasty steps the dew away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

** There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 
His tistless length at noontide would he stretchy 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 
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" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mujit'mig his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woM, wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazed with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

*' One mom, I missed him on th' accustom' d hill, 
Alon^ the heath, and near his ^y'rite tree ; 
Another came, nor yet beside the rilli, 
Nor up the lawn« nor at tiie wood wm he ; 



" The next, with du*ges due, in i 
Slow through the churchway patila wfi aim him bosi^. 
Approach and read (for thou can'«t tseoi} the }Ay, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon «;ged Jbem/' 



THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth — 
A Youfli to Fortune and to Fame unknown : 
Fair Science firown'd not on his humble birth^ 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heav'n did a recompense as largely send : 

He gave to Mis'ry all he had — a tear ; 

He gain'd fiom .Heav'n, 'twas all he wish'^d— ra friend. 

No farther seek his mmts to .disclose^ 

<^ davwhis frailties &nn their .dfieadifthQde ; 

(Theee ihey ^alUce hi trem^iUi^ hc^ jtqpuMse) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. Gray. 
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THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

ARVELLOUS indeed have been 

/the productions of modem scientific 

investigations, but none surpass 

the wonder-working Electro-mag- 

\ netic Telegraphic Machine; and 

' when Shakspeare, in the exercise of 

his unbounded imagination, made 

^ Puck, in obedience to Oberon's order 

5 to him — 

^ "Be here again 

) the leviathan can swim a leagae.** 

^rn put a ^rdle round the earth 
In forty minutes" 

) did our immortal Bard think that 
; fanciful oflfer of a "fairy" to ** the 
he Fairies" would, in the nineteenth 
lot only be substantially realised, but 
as follows : — 

Bctric telegraph would convey intelli- 
re than twenty-eight thousand times 
i earth, while Puck, at his vaunted 
s crawling round it only once ! 
un every instrument there is a dial, on which 
are inscribed the names of the six or eight stations with which it usually 
communicates. When much business is to be transacted, a boy is neces- 
sary for each of these instruments ; generally, however, one lad can, with*- 
out practical difficulty, manage about three ; but, as the whole of them are 
ready for work by night as well as by day, they are incessantly attended, in 
watches of eight hours each, by these sateUite boys by day and by men 
at night. 

As fast as the various messages for delivery, flying one after another 
from the ground-floor up the chimney, r6ach the level of the instruments, 
they are brought by the superintendant to the particular one by which 
they are to be conmiunicated; and its boy, with the quickness characteristic 
of his age, then instantly sets to work. 

His first process is by means of the electric current to sound a little 
bell, which simultaneously alarms all the stations on his line ; and although 
the attention of the sentinel at each is thus attracted, yet it almost instanUy 
evaporates from all excepting from that to the name of which he causes 
the electric needle to point, by which signal the clerk at that station 
instantly knows that the forthcoming question is addressed to him ; and 
accordingly, by a corresponding signal, he announces to the London boy 
that he is ready to receive it. By means of a brass handle fixed to the 
dial, which the boy grasps in each hand, he now begins rapidly to spell 
off his information by certain twists of his wrists, each of which imparts to 
the needles on his dial, as well as to those on the dial of his distant 
correspondent, a convulsive movement designating the particular letter of 
the telegraphic alphabet required. By ti^s arrangement he is enabled to 
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transmit an ordinarjHiiied word in three seconds, or about twenty per 
rninute. In the case of any accident to the wire of one of his needles, he 
can, by a different alphabet, transmit his message by a series of move- 
ments of the single needle, at the reduced rate of about eight or nine words 
per minute. 

"While a boy at 
one instrument is 
thus occupied in 
transmitting to 
— say Liverpool, 
a message, writ- 
ten by its Lon- 
don author in ink 
which is scarcely 
dry, another boy 
at the adjoining 
instrument is, by 
the reverse of the 
process, atten- 
tively reading the 
quivering move- 
ments of the nee- 
dles of his dial, 
which, by a sort 
of St. Vitus's 
dance, are rapidly 
spelling to him 
a message, vid 
the wires of the 
South - Western 
Railway, say from 
Gosport, which 
word by word he 
repeats aloud to i 
an assistant, who, ^ 
seated by his side, 
writes it down (he 
receives it about 
as fast as his at- 
tendant can con- 
veniently write it) , 
on a sheet ofj 
paper, which, as] 
soon as the mes- 
sage is concluded, 
descends to the 
"booking-office." 
When mscribed 
in due form, it' 
is without dekyi ^^"^^ ™^ elbotrio tbliobaph. 

despatched to its destination by messenger, cab, or express, according to 
order. Sir F. B. Head. 
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THE BAINBOW. 

How glorkms is thy girdle cast 

O'er mountain, tower, and town. 
Or mirror' d in the ocean vast — 

A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 

As young thy heauties seem. 
As when the eagle from the ark 

First sported in thy heam. 

For faithful to its sacred page. 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 
Nor let the type grow pale with age. 

That first spoke peace to man. Campbell. 



The moon <aQiQe!times exhibits the extraordinary phenom^on of an iiis or 
rainbow^ by the refraction of her rays in drops of rain* dv^dng the night- 
time. Th«B ^appearance is said to occur only at the time of frdl moon, and 
to be indicative of stormy and rainy weather. One is desmbed in the 
Philosophical Transactions as having been seen in 1810, during a thick 
rain ; but, subsequent to that time, the same person gives an account of 
one which perhaps was the most extraordinary of which we have any re- 
cord. It became visible about nine o'clock, and continued, though with 
very different degrees of briUiancy, until past two. At first, ihou^ a 
strongly marked bow, it was without colour, but afterwards became ex- 
tremdy vivid» th^ red^ ^effA, andjpiugple being the most stroi^ly marked. 
About twelve it was the most splendid in appearance. The wind was very 
higlh atjQietime^ and a driggling mop isUiaag ■ocoagioinally. 
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XaOUAS CAICPBBLL, "THB BARD OF HOPE.'* 

At summer eve, when Heaven's ethereal bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below. 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye. 
Whose simbright summit mingles with the sky ? 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? 
'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
Thus, with delight, we linger to survey. 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way ; 
Thus from afar each dim-discovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 
And every form that fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 
Auspicious Hope ! in thy sweet garden, grow 
Wreaths for each tml, a charm for every woe. 
Won by their sweets, in nature's languid hour. 
The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower ; 
Then, as the wild bee murmurs on the wing. 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring ! 
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What viewless fonns th' Eolian organ plaj. 

And sweep the forrow'd lines of anxious care away ! 

Angel of life ! thy ^tteiine wings explore 

Earth's loneliest bounds and ocean's wildest shore. 

Lo ! to the wintry winds tbrpilot yields 

His bark, careerii^ o*eir unilAhom'd fields ; 

Now on Atlantie wayea he lite afar 

Where Andes, giant of the tu sslcm star. 

With meteor-standard to tif9-winds unfurl'd. 

Looks from his tktone of d^mcte o'er half the world. 

Poor child of daafler, niariing ci the storm. 

Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly fotm ! 

Rodcs, waves, and wibdii the shattered battt delay — 

Thy heart is sad, thy home is fio' away^. 

But Hope can here her moonlight vigd^'keqi. 

And sii^ to charm the spirit of the dmp. 

Swift as yon streamer lights the stany pole, 

Iter visions warm the watchman's penstve sod. 

His nativti hills Uiat rise in happier dimes'; 

The grot that heard his song €£ other timea ; 

His cottage home, his bark of slender sail, * 

His glas^ lake, and broomwood-blossom'd vale. 

Rush in his thought ; he sweeps before the wind. 

And treads the shore he sigh'd to leave behind ! 

PleMure$ of Hope. 



LIGHTHOUSES. 



ARTLEPOOL Lighthouse is a handsome structure of 

white freestone — ^the building itself being fifty feet in 

1^ height; but, owing to the additional height of the cliff, 

f» the light is exhibited at an elevation of nearly eighty- 

T five feet above high-water mark. On the eastern side 

- of the bmlding is placed a balcony, supporting a lantern, 

from whidi a snudl red light is exhibited, to indicate 

that state of the tide which will admit of the entrance 

\ into the harbour ; the corresponding signal in the day- 

ing a red ball hoisted to the top of &e flag-staff. The 

use is furnished with an anemometer and tidal gauge ; 

appmntments are altogetho* of the most complete de- 

1^ scription. It is chiefly, however, with r^ard to the system 
adopted in the lighting arrangements that novelty presents itself* 
The main object, in the instance of a light placed as a beacon to warn 
mariners of their proximity to a dangerous coast, is to obtain the greatest 
])ossible intensity and amoont of penetrating power. A naked or simple 
light is therefore seldom^ if ever employed ; but whedier it proceed from 
the combustion of oil or gas, it is equally necessary that it should be com- 
bined with some anrangement-of optical apparatus, in order that the rays 
emitted may be collected, and projected in such a direction as to render 
them available to the obfect in vieMr ; attd in all cises a highly-polished 
metal surface ^ employes ^ a refiectdr. 
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HABXXJSFOOL UOBIBQUBS. 

In the Hartlepool Ligihtlioiue the illaminative medium is gm. The 
optical apparatus embraces three-fourths of the circimifereBce of the circle 
whioh encloses the light, and the whole of the rays emanating from that 
pai^ of the ligjbi. oppos^ to the optical arrangexnent are refliected or 
rafisaeted . (as the case may be), so that, tiiey ase projected from tbe light- 
house in such a direction as to be visible from the surfiSMX of the ocean. 

p2 
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INTEGRITY, 

AN anythiug (says Plato) be more delightfiil than 
the hearing or the speaking of truth ? For this 
reason it is that there is no conversation so agree- 
able as that of a man of int^rity, who hears with- 
out any intention to betray, and speaks without 
any intention to deceive. As an advocate was 
\ pleading the cause of his client in Rome, before 
one of the praetors, he could only produce a single 
witness in a point where the law required &e 
testimony of two persons ; upon which the advo- 
cate insisted on the integrity of the person whom 
oduced, but the praetor told him that where the law 
wo witnesses he would not accept of one, though it 
himself. Such a speech, from a person who sat at 
Ae head of a court of justice, while Cato was still living, shows us, more 
than a thousand examples, the high reputation this great man had gained 
among his contemporaries on account of his sincerity. 

2. As I was sitting (says an ancient writer) with some senators of Bruges^ 
Ibefore the gate of the Senate-House, a certain beggar presented himself to 
UB, and with sighs and tears, and many lamentable gestures, expressed to 
us his miserable poverty, and asked our alms, telling us at the same time, 
that he had about him a private maim and a secret mischief, which very 
shame restrained him from discovering to the eyes of men. We all pitying 
the case of the poor man, gave him each of us something, and departed. 
One, however, amongst us took an opportunity to send his servant afler him, 
with orders to inquire of him what that private infirmity might be which 
he found such cause to be ashamed of, and was so loth to discover. The 
servant overtook him, and delivered his commission : and afler having dili- 
gently viewed his face, breast, arms, legs, and finding all his limbs in ippa- 
xent soundness, "Why, friend," said he, "I see noUiing whereof you have 
any such reason to complain." " Alas ! sir," said the beggar, " the disease 
wmch afflicts me is far different from what you conceive, and is such as 
Tou cannot discern ; vet it is an evil which hath crept over my whole body : 
it has passed through my very veins and marrow in such a manner that 
there is no member of my body that is able to work for my daily hread. 
This disease is by some called idleness, and by others sloth." The servant, 
hearing this singular apology, left him in great anger, and returned to his 
master with the above account ; but before the company could send again 
to make further inquiry after him, the beggar had very prudently with- 
drawn himself. 

3. Action, we are assured, keeps the soul in constant health ; hut idle- 
ness corrupts and rusts the mind ; for a man of great abilities may by 
negligence and idleness become so mean and despicable as to be an incmn- 
brance to society and a burthen to himself. When the Roman historians 
described an extraordinary man, it generally entered into his character, as 
an essentia], that he \»as incredibili industrid^ diligentid singulari — of 
incredible industry, of singular diligence and application. And Cato^ in 
Sallust, informs the Senate, that it was not so much the arms as the 
industry of their ancestors, which advanced the grandeur of Rome^ and 
made her mistress of the world* Dr. Dodd. 
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RAFT OP GAMBIER ISLANDERS 
The group in the Pacific Ocean called the Gambier Islands are but thinlj 



H 
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inhabited, but possess a good harbour. Captain Beechey, in his "Narra- 
tive of a Voyage to the Pacific and Behring's Straits/' tells us that severd 
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of the islands, especiallj the largest, have a fertile appearance. The Cap- 
tain g'^Tes an interesting acooant of his interriew wim some of the natives, 
wko«pproaclied the ship ingrafts, cartybgfroin sixte^ to tweaty mm each* 
as represented in the Engraving. 

" We were mnch pleased," says the Captain, " with the manner of lower- 
ing their matting sail, diverging on different courses, and working their 
paddles, in the use of which they had great power, and were well skilled^ 
plying them together, or, to use a nautical phrase, * keeping stroke.' They 
had no other weapons but long poles, and were quite naked, with the ex- 
ception of a banana leaf cut into strips, and tied aboutitlteir loins ; and 
one or two persons wore white turbans." Tliey timidly apjproadied both the 
ship and the barge, but wouid upset any small boats within their reach ; 
not, however, from any msMcioiis intention, Imt from tho^^tlessness and 
inquisitiveness. , Captain Beeehey approa^ed them m<tiM^, and gave 
them several presents, for wliMi tibey, in retam, threw him sonie bundles 
of paste, tied up in krge leaves, whieh was thoeMmDon food of the natives. 
They tempted the Captain and his crew with oocKHMiuis: and roots, and in- 
vitea their approach by performing iudieraus < iiliitffrn ; kit, as soon as the 
visitors were widiin reach, all was oonfosion. A sraiie eiHnRed,>and on a 
gun bein^ fir«d over their heads, ail but four tastaatlyipkup^ied into the 
sea. The inhlbbitaAts of these islatiids are stated to be w^*iBa,^, ^ith 
upr^ht and grae^ftid figures. Tattooing seems to^ be veiyt oouuHioiily pnus- 
tised, and- some of the • patterns are iotoserilied «8' beiiqpvery e' 



CHRISTIAN PHEEBOM. 



'< He is the freemfln vt^oMci the tnath «ak«a<ffiee/' 

Who first of all' the bands of -Satei' breiks ; 

Who breaks the bands of sifn, aad'forid&rsoi^ 

In spite of fools, ooiasn&tteith seimdy ; 

In spite of lashkm, perseveres ni;^gpad ; 

In spite of wealth or poverty,i«^ai;ht ; 

Who does as reason, not as' to«y< Sds ; 

Who hears Temptatioiv«ng, atid^yettwniffSMt 

Aside ; sees Sin bedeek-'iier flowery b<Ul» 

And yet will not ^o tip ; ^eels at faisi heart 

The sword unsheathed, yet will not sdl* ^kef toMi, ; 

Who, having power, hasnotthe<^lito=iMUrt; 

Who feels ashamed to be, oriiave^« idave ; 

Whom nought makes bhi^ lit^^aiB, ftavsi«KMf|||ht^b«it God; 

Who, finally, in strong integrity 

Of soul, 'midst want, or riches; or^diagvaee, 

Uplifled, cahnly sat, and heard thcN^wiv^ 

Of stormy Folly breaking at his' ft&t, 

Nor shrill with praise, nor hoarsev<iidlh'^ln!il)ff|m>^^ 

And both despised sincn'elv ; seekiB^ tias 

Alone, the approbation of his Gk>d, 

Which still with conscience witnessed to^Msfftaee. 

This, this is freedom, such as Ansels use, 

^Asad«l^aclred«oi1^iibeiil^^Oodl SteMCV. 
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TRB PCM/AR RBQIQNS. 

The ady^nturoiifi spirit of l&i^hipen Has eause^ th«in to fit out no less 
than sixty expeditions witbin the last three Qi^nturies and a half, with the 
sole object of di£coyeriDg.a.»orth*west passage to India. Without at- 
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tempting eT^ ta enmnerate these bsJiSed essay s» we. will at once carry our 
'onng r«ad^s tx» these dreary r|Bgion8fT-4ri^aiT, meirelyf hef^use. their capa- 
bilities are.jiuisnited to the necessities which are obyiQiis? jiio all, yet per- 
forming their allotted ^ceiin the •ecv^^m} < of : the world, and manifesting 
the majesty and the glory of onr great Creator. 
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Winter in the Arctic Circle is winter indeed : there is no sun to gladden 
with his heams the hearts of the voyagers ; hut all is wrapt in darkness, 
day and nieht, save when the moon chances to ohtrude her faint rays, only 
to make visihle the desolation of the scene. The approach of winter i» 
strongly marked. Snow begins to fall in August, and the ground is co- 
vered to the depth of two or three feet before October. As the cold aug- 
ments, the air bears its moisture in the form of a frozen fog, the icicles of 
which are so sharp as to be painful to the skin. The suinface of the sea 
steams like a lime-kiln, caused by the water being still warmer than the 
superincumbent atmosphere. The mist at last clears, the water having 
become frozen, and darkness settles on the land. All is silence, broken 
onlv by the bark of the Arctic fox, or by the loud explosion of bursting 
rocks, as the frost penetrates their bosoms. 

The crews of exploring vessels, which are frozen firmly in the ice in 
winter, spend almost the whole of their time in their ships, which in Sir 
James Boss's expedition (in 1848-49) were well warmed and ventilated. 
Where there has not been sufficient warmth, their provisions — even brandy 
— became so frozen as to require to be cut by a hatchet. The mercury 
in a barometer has frozen so that it might be beaten on an anvil. 

As Sir James Boss went in search of Sir John Franklin, he adopted 
various methods of letting him know (if alive) of assistance being at hand. 
Provisions were deposited in several marked places ; and on the excursions 
to make these deposits, they underwent terrible fatigue, as well as suffered 
severely from what is termed " snow blindness." But the greatest display 
of ingenuity was in capturing a number of white foxes, and fastening 
copper collars round their necks, on which was engraved a notice of the 
position of the ships and provisions. It was possible that these animals, 
which are known to travel very far in search of food, might be captured 
by the missing voyagers, who would thus be enabled to avail themselves of 
the assistance intended for them by their noble countrymen. The little 
foxes, in their desire to escape, sometimes tried to gnaw the bars of their 
traps ; but the cold was so intense, that their tongues froze to the iron, and 
so their captors had to kill them, to release them from their misery, for 
they were never wantonly destroyed. 

The great Painter of the Universe has not forgotten the embellishment 
of the Pole. One of the most beautiful phenomena in nature is the 
Aurora Borealis, or northern lights. It generally assiunes the form of 
an arch, darting flashes of lilac, yellow, or white light towards the heights 
of heaven. Some travellers state that the aurora are accompanied by a 
crackling or hissing noise ; but Captain Lyon, who listened for hours, says 
that this is not the case, and that it is merely that the imagination camiot 
picture these sudden bursts of light as imaccompanied by noise. 

We will now bid farewell to winter, for with returning summer comes 
the open sea, and the vessels leave their wintry bed. This, however, is at- 
tended with much difficulty and danger. Canals have to be cut in the ice, 
through which to lead the ships to a less obstructed ocean ; and, after this 
had been done in Sir James Boss's case, the ships were hemmed in by a pack 
of ice, fifty miles in circumference, and were carried along, utterly helpless, 
at the rate of eight or ten miles daily, for upwards of 250 miles — ^the navi- 
gators fearing the adverse winds might drive them on the rocky coast of 
Baffin's Bay. At length the wind changed, and carried them clear of ice 
and icebergs (detached masses of ice, sometimes several hundred feet in 
height) to the open sea, and back to their native land. 
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With all its dreariness, we owe much to the ice-hound Pole ; to it we are 
indebted for the cooling breeze and the howUng tempest — ^the beneficent 
tempest, in spite of all its desolation and woe. Eyil and good in nature 
are comparative : the same thing does what is called harm in one sense. 






but incalculable good in another. So the tempest, that causes the wreck, 
and makes widows of happy wives and orphans of joyous children, sets 
in motion air that would else be stagnant, and become the breath of 
pestilence and the grave. 
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THE CROWN JEWWM. 

LL the OrowpL Jeweb, or B^idia, used by 
the Sovereign on great state occasions, are 
kept in the Tower of LondsQ, where they 
J have been for nearly two cfiitwies. The 
I first express mentioa BMdC'Of the R^alia 
being kept in this paktial finrtress, occurs 
S in we rei^ of HenryiULj preriooidy to 
I which they were depoiritcd e^er in the 
* Treasury of the Temple, or: inwMme rehgious 
house dependent up<m the< Grown. Sddoni> 
however, did the jewels r^nain in the Tower 
for any l«3gth of time, for they were re- 
peatedly pigged to meet the exjgnioes of 
the Sovereign. An inventory of the jewels in the Tower, made by order 
of Jamas £, is of great length ; although Henry III*, doriqg the Lin- 
colnshire rebellion, in 1536, greatlv reduced* the value and nwnber of the 
Roval store. In the reign of Charles II., a desfecate«itcw|tpt\W(aa wide by 
Colonel Blood and his acocmipliees to possess thcnsdvas •f thetBojal 
Jewels. 

The Begaliawere ori^nally kept ia a small boiUiQg'tiittheaaiiiibsidte 
of the White Tower; but, in the rcigafaf^Oluites I., tbey^apfjectaw 
to a wtro!^ diamber in the Martin iTawer, .atom^ids otIiW tfcp .tfwpel 
Tower. Here they remaineduntil thefireta'1840 ; whcPj^bcBugthtiatmciil 
with destnicti<m from the fiames which were lagiogBsartilMii^, thoyxwere 
carried away by the warders, and {^bced for salety mtbe fawiae laf the 
Governor. In 1S41 they were removed to the jatew JeweltH«use> "lAMxis 

m«eh.ia99e;*Qoni- 
a»odioiis:tlM9i'the 



#r ilMmwiAL 
GBAPPif iWUMsade 
for 'ttie .<oarona- 
tien of her present 
MAfesty. It is 
owaipofliedof acap 
of: purple velvety 
enclosed by hoops 
of silver, richly 
di^t with gems* 
. m the form £own 
ki our Illustra- 
ti<m. The arches 
rise almost to a 
point ittsleMl of 
bring, depressed, .ar^ oover^ with pearis, and •Mt.sgtuanOQntcd^lQr w-otb of 
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briliii^. Uponttfaa is pbwad a Mddteie jmt crass pattee of bnlluuifts* 

Fom* croiiSB -and 'fanr flem$uie4i9 mumoiipt the cirekt, all > composed of 

cUanofidSy the front cross oontainuig the ''in- 

-esthuable sapphire/* of the pucest and deepest 

asnre, motetban tiro inches long, and an mdi 

hroad ; «nd, in the ciidet beneath it,, is a rock 

ruby, of enormous size and eaDquisite' cobur, uad 

to bATe been worn by the Black Prinee 

at the battle of Cressy, and by Henry V. 

at the battle of Aginoourt . The circlet 

is enridied with diamonds^ emeralds, 

sapphires, aad rubies. This erown was 

K altered from the one constructed ex- 

^ pressly for the coronation of King 

George IV. : the superb diadem then 

oLD.niPaBiAi. cBowx. weighed 5i lb., and was worn by the 

Knag on his return in procession from the Abbey to the Hall at 

Westminster. 

The Old Imperial Crown (St. Edward's) is the one whose 
form is so familiar to us from its* frequent representation on the 
coin of the realm, the Royal arms, &c. It was made for the 

coronation of Charles II., to re- 
place the one broken up and sold 
during tiae Giyil Wars, which 
was. said toihaTC been worn by 
Edward the Genfessor. It. is of 
^ goid, and coBSUuks of two lurdies 
cDossittgat the top, and rising 
from a nm or • eirdet of gold, 
oTer A' cap of crimson velvet, 
lined with white taffeta, and 
, tamed up wUh erwiae. The 
'base of the arches on each side 
is covered by a ei^ss pattee ; 
, between the crosses ave Ibar 

«UKCB OF WA«88 CROW. yf^^^ ^ g^W, «Woh rise 

out of the circle : the whole of these are splendidly enriched 
with pearls and precious stones. ' Qn the top, at the intersection 
of the arches, which >u*e somewhat depressed, are a mound and 
cross of gold .the latter richly jeweUcd, and adorned with three 
pearls, one en the Ux^, and one. pendent 
At each limb. 

The Prince of WAiiKa's CsawN is 

of pare. gold, unadorned with jewels. 

On occanons of state, it is placed be£[>re 

the seat oceiiipied by tlie Heir-Apparent ^ 

to the throne in the House of Lords, "^g^^*^ 

The QiinEi^^^sBiADSKwas inadefor ^'^"* 

the cmKmatian ^of Marie d^Este> .consort of Jamea 

QUEaw's DIADEM. ^^" * '*^** admncdiiithjlajrge diaiBcmds, and the 

up^s e/^ of the cNTclet i& bondered'with peaib*. 

The Temporal ScEFTRSf«£ta»een^yi4;ti>iia ia«fj|ald,,^;ieet 9 xodbaa 



I 
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in length ; the staff is very plain^ but the pommel is ornamented with rubieSj, 
emeralds, and diamonds. The fleura-de-lis with which this sceptre waa 
originally adorned have been replaced by 
golden leaves, bearing the rose, sham- 
rock, and thistle. The cross is yariously 
jewelled, and has in the centre a large 
table diamond. 

Her Majesty's Spiritual Sceptre, 
Rod of Equity, or Sceptre with the 
Dove, is also of gold, 3 feet 7 inches 
long, set with diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones. It is surmounted by an 
. orb, banded with rose diamonds, bearing 
a cross, on which is the figure of a dove 
with expanded wings. ampulla. 

The Qoeen's Ivory Sceptre was made for Maria d'Este, 
consort of James II. It is mounted in gold, and terminated by 
a golden cross, bearing 
a dove of white onyx. 

The ampulla is an 
antique vessel of pure 

gold, used for contain- anohttikg spoon. 

ing the holy oil at coronations. It resembles an eagle with 
expanded wings, and is finely chased : the head screws off at the 
middle of the neck for pouring 
in the oil; and the neck being 
hollow to the beak the latter 
serves as a spout, through which 
the consecrated oil is poured into 

The Anointing Spoon, 
which is also of pure gold : it has four pearls in the broadest 
part of the handle, and the bowl of the spoon is finely chased 
within and without ; by its extreme 
thinness, it appears to be ancient. 

The Armill^, or Bracelets, are 
of solid fine .gold, chased, 1^ inch in 
breadth, edged with rows of pearls. 
They open by a hinge, and are ena- 
melled with the rose, fleur-de-lis, and 
harp. 

The Imperial Orb, or Mound, is 
an emblem of sovereignty, said to have 
been derived from Imperial Rome, and 
to have been first adorned with the 
cross by Constantme, on his conver- 
sion to Christianity. It first appears 
among the Royal insignia of England 
on the coins of Edward the Confessor. 
This orb is a ball of gold, 6 inches in 
diameter, encompassed with a band of 
apiniTUAL gQi^j^ gg|. ^i^jj emeralds, rubies, and 
soxpiAE, pearls. On the top is a remarkably 





QITEBN S COBONATION BBACBLETS. 
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IMPERIAL ORB. 
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fine amethyst, nearly 1^ inch 
high, which serves as the foot 
or pedestal of a rich cross of 
gold, 32 inches high, encrusted 
with diamonds ; haying in the 
centre, on one side, a sapphire, 
and an emerald on the other ; 
four large pearls at the angles 
of the cross, a large pearl at 
the end of each Hmh, and three 
at the hase ; the height of the 
orh and cross heing 1 1 inches. 

The Queen's Orb is of 
smaller dimensions than the 
preceding, hut of similar mate- 
rials and fashion. 

The Salt-cellars are of 
singular form and rich work- 
manship. The most notice- 
able is — ^the Golden Salt-cellar 
of State, which is of pure gold, 
richly adorned with jewels, and 
grotesque figures m chased^ 
work. Its form is castellated : ^ 
and the receptacles for the salt 
are formed by the removal of 
the tops of the turrets. 

In the same chamber with the ^^,^„^ „,,« ^„, .„ ^„ „„ .„« 

Crowns, Sceptres, and other «»'"™ -"•'■<'«^ «» "*"«• 

Regalia used in the ceremonial of the Coronation, is a very interesting 
collection of plate, formerly used at Coronation festivals ; together with 
fonts, &c. Ainoiigst these are 

The Queen's Baptismal Font, which is of silver, gilt, tastefully chased. 



STATE SALT-CBLLAES. 
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queen's BAFTIBlfAL FONT. 

and surmounted by two figures emblematical of the baptismd rite : this 
font was formerly used 9^ the ekiiste&ing of the Boyal family ; but a new 
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font of more pictmeiqiie dtiigii, has- latdy been- manufactured for her 
Majesty. 

There'i<re, beadesy in tlie ooUeotion, a large Siher Wine Fountain^ pro- 
aoited hy the oorperation of Plymouth to Charles II. ; two massive 
Conmation Tankwds, of gold^ ^ Banqueting Dish, and other dishes 
and fqpoons of gold* used at Coronation festirals; besides a heaiitifhlly- 
wrought sendee of Sacramental Plate, employed at the Gdnmation^ and 
used also in the Chi^ of St.<Peter in the Tower. 



WHAT IS TIM9E ? 

UD an aged man» a man of cares, 
nkled and curved, and white with hoary hairs ; 
me is the waip of life,'* he said; ''Oh tell 
young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well!'' 
k'd the ancient, venerable dead — 
3S who wrote, imd warriors who bled : 
n the oold grave a hollow murmur flowed — 
me soVd the seed we reap in this abode !'' 
k'd a dying sinner, ere the tide 
life had left his veins : ''Time?'' he replied, 
ve lost it ! Ah, the treasure !" and he died, 
k'd the' golden sun and silver spheres, 
se bright chronometers of days and years : 
V answer'd : " "Kme is but a meteor's glare," 
[ bade me for Eternity prepare, 
k'd the Seasons, in their annual round, 
Lch beautify or desolate the ground ; 

And they repHed (no oracle more wise) : 

'"Tis Folly's blank, and Wisdom's highest prize !" 

I ask'd a spirit lost, but oh ! the shriek 

That pierced my soul ! I shudder while I speak. 

It cried, " A partide ! a speck ! a mite 

Of endless years — duration infinite ! " 

Of things inanimate, my dial I 

Consulted, and it made me this reply : 

•' Time is the season fair of liviM; well — 

The path of ^lory, or the path of hell." 

I ask'd my Bible, and methinks it said : 

" Time is the presoit hour — ^the past is fled : 

Idve ! live to-dav ; to-morrow never yet 

On any human being, rose or set." 

I ask'd old Father Time himself at last. 

But in a moment he flew swiftly past — 

His chariot was a cloud, the viewless wind 

His noiseless steeds, wMch left no traoe' behind. 

I ask'd the mighty Angel who shall stand 

One foot on sea, add one on solid land ; 

'^ By Heaven Phe cried, •• I swear the mysteiys o'er; 

TimewttSy'* he cried, ''but timei^Mflbenomore!" 

ttmr. J. MAnmsN. 
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SIMPLICITY IN WRITING. 



I: 



IN£ imting, according to Mr. Addison, 
consists of sentiments which are natural 
without being obvious. There cannot be 
a juster and more concise definition of fine 
writing. 

Sentiments which are merely natural 
I affect not the mind with any pleasure, 
t and seem not worthy to engage our atten- 
pleasantries of a waterman, the observations 
, the ribaldry of a porter or hackney-coach- 
lese are natural and disagreeable. What an 
dy should we make of the chit-chit of the 
pied faithfully and at full length ! Nothing 
srsons of taste but nature drawn with all her 
mament — la belle nature; or, if we copy 

-^ .. , — strokes must be strong and remarkable, and 

must convey a lively image to the mind. The absurd nmveti of Sancho 
Panza is represented in such inimitable colours by Cervantes, that it enter- 
tains as much as the picture of the most magnanimous hero or softest 
lover. 

The case is the same with orators, philosophers, critics, or any author 
vi\\o speaks in his own person without introducing other speakers or actors. 
If his language be not eleeant, his observations uncommon, his sense 
ttrong and masculine, he wifl in vain boast his nature and simplicity. He 
may be correct, but he never will be agreeable. 'Tis the unhappiness of 
such authors that they are never blamed nor censured. The good fortime 
of a book and that of a man are not the same. The secret deceiving path 
of life, which Horace talks oi—fallentia semitavit€B — ^mav be the happiest 
lot of the one, but is the greatest misfortune that the other can possibly 
fall into. 

On the other hand, productions which are merely surprising, without 
being natural, can never give any lasting entertainment to the mind. To 
draw chimoeras is not, properly speaking, to copy or imitate. The justness 
of the representation is lost, and the mind is oispleased to find a picture 
which bears no resemblance to any original. Nor are such excessive re- 
finements more agreeable in the epistolary or philosophic s^le, than in the 
epic or tragic. Too much ornament is a fault in every kmd of produc- 
tion. Uncommon expressions, strong flashes of wit, pointed similes, and 
epigrammatic turns, especially when laid too thick, are a disfigurement 
rather than any embellishment of discourse. As the eye, in surveying a 
Gothic building, is distracted by the multiplicity of ornaments, and loses 
the whole by its minute attention to the parts ; so the mind, in perusing 
a work overstocked with wit, is fatigued and disgusted with the constant 
endeavour to shine and surprise. This is the case where a writer over- 
abounds in wit, even though that wit should be just and agreeable. But it 
commonly happens to such writers, that they seek for their favourite orna- 
inents even where the subject affords them not ; and by that means have 
twenty insipid conceits for one thought that is really beautiful. 
There is no subject in critical learning more copious than this of the 
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Just mixture oiP simplicity and refinement in writing ; and, therefore, not 
to wander in too Jarge a field, I shall confine myself to a few general 
obsenrations on that head. 

First, I observe, ^^Tliat though excesses of both kinds are to.be avoided, 
and though a proper medium ought to be studied in all productions ; yet 
this medium lies not in a point, but admits of a very considerable latitude." 
Consider the wide distance, in this respect, between Mr. Pope and Lucre- 
tius. These seem to he in the two greatest extremes of refinement and 
simplicity which a poet can indulge himself in, without being guilty of any 
blameable excess. All this interval may be filled with poets, who may 
differ from each other, but may be equally admirable, each in his peculiar 
style and manner. Comeille and Congreve, who carry their wit and re- 
finement somewhat farther than Mr. Pope (if poets of so different a kind 
can be compared together), and Sophocles and Terence, who are more 
simple than Lucretius, seem to have gone out of that meddum wherein the 
most perfect productions are to be found, and are guilty of some excess in 
these opposite characters. Of all the great poets, Virgil and Racme, in 
my opinion, he nearest the centre, and are the farthest removed from both 
the extremities. 

My second observation on this head is, " That it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to explain by words wherein the just medium betwixt the ex- 
cesses of simpUcity and refinement consists, or to give any rule by 
which we can know precisely the bounds betwixt the fault and the 
beauty." A critic may not only discourse very judiciously on this head 
without instructing his readers, but even without understanding the 
matter perfectly himself. There is not in the world a finer piece of 
criticism than Fontenelle's " Dissertation on Pastorals ; " wherein, by a 
number of reflections and philosophical reasonings, he endeavours to 
fix the just medium which is suitable to that species of writing. But let 
any one read the pastorals of that author, and he will be convinced, that 
this judicious critic, notwithstanding his fine reasonings, had a false taste, 
and fixed the point of perfection much nearer the extreme of refinement 
than pastoral poetry will admit of. The sentiments of his shepherds are 
better suited ta the toilets of Paris than to the forests of Arcadia. But 
this it is impossible to discover from his critical reasonings. He blames 
all excessive painting and ornament, as much as Virgil could have done 
had he written a dissertation on this species of poetry. However different 
the tastes of men may be, their general discourses on these subjects are 
commonly the same. No criticism can be very instructive which descends 
not to particulars, and is not full of examples and illustrations. ^Tis al- 
lowed on all hands, that beauty, as well as virtue, hes always in a medium ; 
but where this medium is placed is the great question, and can never be 
sufficiently explained by general reasonings. 

I shall 'dehver it as a third observation on this subject, "That we ought 
to be more on our guard against the excess of refinement than that of 
simplicity ; and that because the former excess is both less beautiful and 
more dangerous than the latter.'* 

It is a certain rule that wit and passion are entirely inconsistent. When 
the affections are moved, there is no place for the imagination. The mind 
of man being naturally Hmited, it is impossible all his faculties can operate 
at once ; and the more any one predominates, the less room is there for the 
others to exert their vigour. For this reason a greater degree of simplicity 

Q 
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18 leqoiied in all eompoatioDB, where men and actions and pasdona are 
painted, than in aoch as conaiat of reflectiona and ohseryatioiis. And aa 
the former speciea of writing is the more engaging and heautiful, one may 
safely, npon this aoconnt, give the preference to me extreme of simplicity 
ahoTe that of refinement. 

We may also ohserve, that those compositions which we read the oftenest, 
and which erery man of taste haa got h^ heart, haye the recommendation 
of simplicity, and have nothing snrprismg in the thought when divested 
of that elegance of expression and harmony of numhers with which it is 
doathed. If the merit of the composition ties in a point of wit, it may 
strike at first ; hnt the mind anticipates the thought in the second perusal, 
and is no longer afipected hy it. When I read an epigram of Martial, the 
first line recalls the whole ; and I have no pleasure in repeating to mysell 
what I know already. But each line, each word in Catimus has its merit ; 
and I am never tired with the perusal of him. It is sufficient to run over 
Cowley once ; hut Pamel, after the fiftieth reading, is as firesh as at the 
first. Besides, it is with books as with women, where a certain plainness 
of manner and of dress is more engaging than that glare of paint and airs 
and apparel which may dazzle the eye but reaches not the affections. 
Terence is a modest and bashful beauty, to whom we grant every thing, 
because he assumes nothing, and whose purity and nature make a durable 
though not a violent impression upon us. 

But refinement, as it is the less beautiAil, so it is the more dangerous 
extreme, and what we are the aptest to fall into. Simpticity passes for 
dulness when it is not accompanied with great elegance and propriety. On 
the contrary, there is something surprising in a blaze of wit and conceit. 
Ordinary readers are mightily struck with it, and falsely imagine it to be 
the most difficult, as well as most excellent way of writing. Seneca 
abounds with agreeable faults, says Quinctitian — ahundat dulcUmg vitiisi 
and for that reason is the more dangerous and the more apt to pervert the 
taste of the young and inconsiderate. 

I shall add, that the excess of refinement is now more to be guarded 
against than ever ; because it is the extreme which men are the most apt 
to fall into, after learning has made great progress, and after eminent 
writers have appeared in every species of composition. The endeavour to 
please by novelty leads men wide of simpticity and nature, and fills their 
writings with afiectation and conceit. It was thus that the age of Claudius 
and Nero became so much inferior to that of Augustos in taste and genius ; 
and perhaps there are at present some symptoms of a like degeneracy of 
taste, in France as well as m England. Hume, 



JOHN HAMPDEN. 



Ths celebrated patriot, John Hampden, was descended from an ancient 
family in Buckinghamshire, where he was bom in 1594. On leaving the 
University, he entered the inns of court, where he made considerable pro- 
gress in the study of the law. He was chosen to serve in the Parliament 
which assembled at Westminster, February, 1626, and served in all the 
Buooeedins; Parliaments in the reign of Charles I. That Monarch having 
quarrelled with his Parlijunent, was obliged to have recourse to the open 
exerciseofhisprerogativeinorder to supply himself with money. From 
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•TATVB OF JTOBM HAMPDBK. 



the nobility he desired assistance ; from the Ci^ of London he required a 
loan of ^100,000, The former contributed but slowly; the latter at 
length gave a flat denial. To equip a fleets an apportionment was made^ 

q2 
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by order of the Council, amongst all' the maritime towns, each of which 
was required, with the assistance of the adjoining counties, to furnish a 
certain number of vessels or amount of shipping. The City of London 
was rated at twenty ships. And this was the first appearance in the 
present reign of ship-money — a taxation which had once been imposed 
by Elizabeth, on a great emergency, but which, revived and carried further 
by Charles, produced the most violent discontent. 

In 1636, John Hampden became universally known by his intrepid 
opposition to the ship-money, as an illegal tax. Upon this he was pro- 
secuted, and his conduct tnroughout the transaction gained him great 
credit and reputation. When the Long Parliament began, the eyes of all 
were fixed upon him as the father of his country. On the 3rd of January, 
1642, the King ordered articles of high treason, and other misde- 
meanours, to be prepared against Lord Kimbolton, Mr. Hampden, and 
four other members of the House of Commons, and went to the House to 
seize them, but they had retired. Mr. Hampden afterwards made a cele- 
brated speech in the House to clear himself from the charge brought 
against him. 

In the beginning of the civil war Hampden commanded a regiment of 
foot, and did good service at the battle of Edgehill ; but he received a 
mortal wound in an engagement with Prince Rupert, in Chalgrave-field, 
in Oxfordshire, and died in 1648. Hampden is said to have possessed in 
a high degree talents for gaining and preserving popular influence, and 
great courage, industry, and strength of mind, which procured him great 
ascendancy over other men. 



OTHELLO'S HISTORY. 

£R father loved me ; oft invited me ; 
Still question' d me the story of my life. 
Prom year to year: the battles, sieges, 

fortunes. 
That I have past. 
I ran it through, even from my boyish 

days . 
To the very moment that he bade me 
tell it. 
- Wherein I spake of most disastrous 
chances, 
. -^ Of moving incidents by flood and field. 

Of hair-breadth 'scapes in the imminent deadly breach. 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, ; 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence. 
And 'portance in my travels' history ; 
Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle. 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven. 
It was mv hint to speak — such was the process ; 
And of the cannibals that each other eat — 
The Anthropophagi — and men whose heads 
Bo grow beneath their shoulders. These things to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incHne : 
But ftill the house affairs waialA dj^w her thence ;, 
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Whicli ever as she could with haste dispatch. 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse ; which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimage relate. 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard 

But not intentively : I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffered. My story being done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs ; 

She swore — ^in faith 'twas Strang, 'twas passing strange ; 

'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful ; 

She wish'd she had not heard it ; yet she wish'd 

That Heaven had made her such a man : she thank'd me ; 

And bade me if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story. 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake ; 

She loved me for the dangers I had pass'd. 

And lioved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used : 

Here comes the lady ; let her witness it. Shakspbare. 



FILIAL LOVE. 



\ ERILY duty to parents is of the first 
consequence; and would you, my young 
friends, recommend yourselves to the 
favour of your God and Father, would 
you imitate the example of your ador- 
able Redeemer, and be made an in- 
heritor of his precious promises ; would 
you enjoy the peace and comforts of 
this life, and the good esteem of your 
fellow-creatures — ^Reverence your pa- 
rents ; and be it your constant endea- 
vour, as it will be your greatest satisfac- 
tion, to witness your high sense of, and 
to make some returns for the obligations 
you owe to them, by every act of filial 
I. obedience and love. 

Let their commands be ever sacred in your ears, and implicitly obeyed, 
where they do not contradict the commands of God: pretend not to be 
^ wiser than they, who have had so much more experience than yourselves ; 
and: despise them not, if haply you should be so blest as to have gained a 
degree of knowledge or of fortune superior to them. Xet your carnage 
; towards them be always respectful, reverent, and submissive ; let your words 
be always affectionate and humble, and especially beware of pert and ill- 
seeming repUes ; of angry, discontented, and peevish looks. Never imaffine^ 
if they thwart your irmSi or oppose your inclinationsi that this ariseth mm 
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any thing but love to you : solicitoug as they have ever been for yotur Wel- 
fure, always consider the same tender solicitude as exerting itself, even in 
cases most opposite to your desires ; and let the remembrance of what they 
have done and suffered for you, ever preserve you from acts of disobedience, 
and from paining those good hearts which have already felt so much for 
you, their children. 

The Emperor of China, on certain days of the year, pays a visit to 
his mother, who is seated on a throne to receive him ; and four times on 
his feet, and as often on his knees, he makes her a profound obeisance, 
bowing his head even to the ground. 

Sir Thomas More seems to have emulated this beautiful example ; for, 
being Lord Chancellor of England at the same time that his father was a 
Judge of the King's Bench, he would always, on his entering Westminster 
Hall, go first to the King's Bench, and ask Ids father's blessing before he 
went to sit in the Court of Chancery, as if to secure success in the great 
decisions of his high and important office. Dli. Dodd. 



QUEEN MARTS BOWER, CHATSWORTH. 

e widowed Mary, Queen of 
!t France, where she had dwelt 
p fifth year — where she had 
1 the education of the French 
>wn daughters, in one of the 
rents of the kingdom, and been 
of the French Court and 
t is said that, as the coast of 
)y land faded from her view, 
inued to exclaim, "Farewell, 
farewell, dear France — I shall 
e thee more !'* And her first 
Scotland only increased the 
jy of these touching regrets. So 
been taken to " cover over the 
)verty of the land," that tears 
eyes, when, fresh from the ele- 
»U8 Court of Paris, she saw the 
, with bare, wooden saddles, or 
trappings, which had been pro- 
r and her ladies from the water- 
ad then the palace itself; how 
ces in which she had Uved in 
imall, it consisted only of what 
The state-room and the bed- 
cnamber wnicn were used by her yet remain, with the 
old frumiture^ and much of the needle«work there is said to have been the 
work of her hands. During her long and melancholy imptisonment in 
England, die art of needl&-work audi reading were almost her only mode 
of lelieviBg the dreanr hocnm. 

Froaa the moment Mary of Scotland took the fatal resolution of throw- 
ing herself upon the supposed kindness and generosity of Elizabeth, her fate 
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was sealed, and it was !that of captivity, only to be ended by death. She 
was immediately cut ofF from all communication with her subjects, except 
such as it was deemed proper to allow ; and was moved about from place 



QUEEN mast's BOWEB, AT GHATSWOBTH.] 

to place, the better to ensure her safety. The hapless victim again 
and again implored Elizabeth to deal generously and justly with her. 
" I came," said she, in one of her letters, " of mine own accord ; let me 
depart again with yours : and if God permit my cause to succeed, I shall 
be bound to you for it." But her rival was unrelenting, and, in fact, 
increased the rigours of her confinement. Whilst a prisoner at Chatsworth, 
she had been permitted the indulgence of air and exercise; and the 
bower of Queen Mary is still shown in the noble grounds of that place, 
as a favourite resort of the unfortunate captive. But even this absolutely 
necessary indulgence was afterwards denied ; she was wholly confined to the 
Castle of Fotheringay, and a standing order was issued that *' she should 
be shot if she attempted to escape, or if others attempted to rescue her." 

Bums, in his " Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots," touchingly expresses 
the weary feelings that must have existed in the breast of the Royal 
captive:— 

" Oh, soon to me may summer suns 
Nae mair Ught up the mom I 
Nae mair to me the autumn winds 

Wave o'er the yellow com I 
And in the narrow house of death. 

Let winter round me rave ; 
And the next flowers that deck the spring, 
Bloom on my peaceful grave,** 
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TUBULAR RAILWAY BRLDGES. 

In the year ISSO, a vast line of railway was completed from Chester to 
Uolyhead^ for the conveyance of the Royal mails, of goods and passengers, 
and of her Majesty's troops and artillery, hetweeu London and Duhlin — 
Holyhead being the most desirable point at which to effect this communi- 
cation with Ireland. Upon this railway are two stupendous bridges, 
which are the most perfect examples of engineering skill ever executed in 
England, or in any other country. 

The first of these bridges carries the railway across the river Conway, 
close to the ancient castle built by Edward I. in order to bridle his new 
su^cts, the Welsh. 

The Conway bridge consists of a tube, or long, huge chest, the ends of 
which rest upon stone piers, built to correspond with the architecture of 
the old castle. The tube is made of wrought-iron plates, varying in thick- 
ness from a quarter of an inch to one inch, riveted together, and strength- 
ened by irons in the form of the letter T ; and, to give additional strength 
to the whole, a series of cells is formed at the bottom and top of the tube, 
between an inner ceiling and floor and the exterior plates ; the iron plates 
which form the cells being riveted and held in their places by angle irons. 
The space between the sides of the tube is 14 feet ; and the height of the 
whole, inclusive of the cells, is 22 feet 3^ inches at the ends, and 25 feet 
6 inches at the centre. The total length of the tube is 4 1 2 feet. One end 
of the tube is fixed to the masonry of the pier ; but the other is so 
arranged as to allow for the expansion of the metal by changes of the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and it, therefore, rests upon eleven rollers 
of iron, running upon a bed-plate ; and, that the whole weight of the tube 
may not be carried by these rollers, six girders are carried over the tube, 
and riveted to the upper parts of its sides, which rest upon twelve balls of 
gun-metal running in grooves, which are fixed to iron beams let into 
the masonry. 

The second of these vast railway bridges crosses the Menai Straits, 
which separate Caernarvon from the island of Anglesey. It is constructed . 
a good hundred feet above high-water level, to enable large vessels to sail 
beneath it ; and in building it, neither scaffolding nor centering was used. 

The abutments on either side of the Straits are huge piles of masonry. 
That on the Anglesey side is 143 feet high, and 173 reet long. The wing 
walls of both terminate in splendid pedestals, and on each are two colossi 
hons, of Egyptian design; each being 25 feet long, 12 feet high though 
crouched, 9 feet abaft the body, and each paw 2 feet 4 inches. Each 
weighs 30 tons. The towers for supporting the tube are of a like magni- 
tude with the entire work. The great Britannia Tower, in the centre of the 
Straits, is 62 feet by 52 feet at its base ; its total height from the bottom, 
230 feet; it contains 148,625 cubic feet of hmestone, and 144,625 of sand- 
stone ; it weighs 20,000 tons ; and there are 387 tons of cast iron built 
into it in the shape of beams and girders. It sustains the four ends of the 
four long iron tubes which span the Straits from shore to shore. The total 
quantity of stone contained in the bridge is 1,500,000 cubic feet. The 
side towers stand at a clear distance of 460 feet from the great central 
tower ; and: again, the abutments stand at a distance from the side towers 
pf 230 feet, gimg the entire bridge a total length of 1849 feet, correspond* 
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ing with the date of the year of ita conatnictioii. The ride or land towers 
are each 62 feet by 52 feet at the haae, and 190 feet high ; they contain 
210 tons of cast iron. 

The length of the great tnhe is exactly 470 feet» being 12 feet longer 
than the clear space between the towers, and the greatest span erer yet 
attempted. The greatest height of the tube is in the centre — 30 feet, and 
diminishing towards the end to 22 feet* Each tube consists of mdes, top 
and bottom, all formed of long, narrow wrought-iron plates, yarying in 
length from 12 feet downward. These plates are of the same mannfecture 
as those for making boilers, varying in thickness from three-eighths to 
three-fourths of an inch. Some of them weigh nearly 7 cwt., and are 
amongst the largest it is possible to roll with any existing machinery. The 
connexion between top, bottom, and sides is made much mate substantial 
by triangular pieces of thick plate, riyeted in across the comers, to enable 
the tube to resist the cross or twisting strain to which it will be exposed 
from the heavy and long-continued gtues of wind that, sweeping up the 
Channel, will assail it in its lofty and unprotected position. The rivets, 
of which there are 2,000,000 — each tube containing 327,000 — are more 
than an inch in diameter. They are placed in rows, and were put in the 
holes red hot, and beaten with heavy hammers. In coohng, they con- 
tracted strongly, and drew the plates together so powerfully that it required 
a force of from 4 to 6 tons to each rivet, to cause the plates to slide over 
each other. The weight of wrought iron in the great tube is 1600 tons. 

Each of these vast bridge tubes was constructed on the shore, th en 
floated to the base of the piers, or bridge towers, and raised to its proper 
elevation by hydraulic machinery, the largest in the world, and the most 
powerftd ever constructed. For the Britannia Bridge, tlds consisted of 
two vast presses, one of which has power equal to that of 30,000 men, and 
it lifted the largest tube six feet in half an hour. 

The Britannia tubes beingin two lines, are passages for the up and down 
trains across the Straits. Each of the tubes has been compared to the 
Burlington Arcade, in Piccadilly; and the labour of placing tms tube upon 
the piers has been assimilated to that of raising the Arcade upon the 
summit of the spire of St. James's Church, if surrounded with water. 

Each line of tube is 1513 feet in length ; far surpassing in size any 
piece of wrought-iron work ever before put together ; and its weight is 
5000 tons, being nearly equal to that of two I20j^gaxi ships, having on 
board, ready for sea, guns, provisions, and crew. The plate-iron covering 
of the tubes is not thicker than the hide of an elephant, and scarcely 
thicker than the bark of an oak-tree ; whilst one of the la^ tubes, if 
placed on its end in St. Paul's churchyari]^ would reach 107 leet higher 
than the cross of the cathedral. 



THE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 

Ye mariners of England! 

Who guard our native seas. 
Whose flag has braved a thousand yeilts 

The battle and the breeze^ 
Your glorious standard launch again. 

To match another foe. 
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And sweep through the deep 

While the stormy tempests hlow ; 
While the battle rages long and loud. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! 
For the deck it was their field of fame. 

And Ocean was their grave ; 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell. 

Your manly hearts shall glow. 
As ye sweep through thq deep. 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 
While the battle rages long and loud. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks. 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves. 

Her home is on the deep : 
With thunders from her native oak. 

She quells the floods below. 
As they roar on the shore. 

When the stormy tempests blow ; 
When the battle rages long and loud. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The meteor-flag of England 

Shall yet terrific bum, i 

Till danger's troubled night depart, ^1 

And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. Campbell. 



KAFFIR LETTER-CARRIER. 

*'I knew" (says the pleasing writer of "Letters from Sierra Leone"^ "that 
the long-looked-for vessel had at length furled her sails and dropped anchor 
in the bay. She was from England, and I waited, expecting every minute 
to feast my eyes upon at least one letter ; but I remembered now un- 
reasonable it was to suppose that any person would come up with letters 
to this lonely place at so late an hour, and that it behoved me to exercise 
fhe grace of patience until next day. However, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, a loud shouting and knocking aroused the household, and the door 
was opened to a trusty Kroo messenger, who, although one of a tribe who 
woultt visit any of its members in their own country with death, who covid 
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'savey white man's book/ seemed to comprehend something of our 
feelings at receiving letters, as I overheard him exclaim, with evident glee, 
'Ah I massa! here de right book come at last/ Every thing, whether 
a brown-paper parcel, a newspaper, an official despatch, a private letter or 
note, is here denominated a * book,* and this man understood well that 
newspapers are never received so gladly amongst * books' from England 
as letters." The Kaffir, in the Engravia^ was sketched from one employed 
to convey letters in the South African settlements ; he carries his document 
in a split at the end of a cane. 

It is a singular sight in India to see the catamarans which put off 
from some parts of the coast, as soon as slups come in sight, either 
to bear on board or to convey from thence letters or messages. TOiese 
frail vessels are composed of thin cocoa-tree logs, lashed together, and 
big enough to carry one, or, at most, two persons. In one of these a 
small sail is fixed, and the navigator steers with a little paddle ; the float 
itself is almost entirely sunk in the water, so that the effect is very singular 
— ^a sail sweeping along the surface with a man behind it, and apparently 
nothing to support them. Those which have no sails are consequently 
invisibk, and the men have the appearance of treading the water and per- 
forming evolutions with a racket. In very rough weather the men lash 
themselves to their little rafts ; but in ordinary seas they seem, though 
frequently washed off, to regard such accidents as mere trifles, being naked 
all but a wax cloth cap in which they keep any letters they may have to 
convey to ships in the roads, and swimming like fish. Their omy danger 
is from sharks, which are said to abound. These cannot hurt them while 
on their floats ; but woe be to them if they catch them while separated 
from that defence. Yet, even then, the case is not quite hopeless, since 
the shark can only attack them from below ; and a rapid dive, if not in 
very deep water, will sometimes save them. 



THE SEASONS, 

SPRING. 
OME, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come. 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud. 
While music wakes around, veil'd in a shower 

Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 

♦ * ♦ * 

. Hail ! Source of Being ! Universal Soul 

I Of heaven and earth ! Essential Presence, hails 
To Thee I bend the knee ; to Thee my thought 
Continual climb ; who, with a master hand, 

xeat whole into perfection touch'd. 

ke various vegetative tribes. 
Wrapt m a filmy net, and clad with leaves. 
Draw the live ether, and imbibe the dew : 
By Thee disposed into congenial soils. 
Stands each attractive plant, and sucks and swells 
The juicy tide — a twining mass of tubes. 
At thy command the vernal sun awakes 
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8PRIKG. SUIOCBB. 

The torpid sap, detruded to the root 

By wmtry wmds, that now in fluent dance. 

And lively fermentation, mounting, spreads 

All this innumerous-colour'd scene of things. 

As rising from the vegetable world 

My theme ascends, with equal wing ascend 

My panting Muse ! And hark ! how loud the woods 

Invite you forth in all your gayest trim. 

Lend me your song, ye nightingales! oh, pour 

The mazy running soul of melody 

Into my varied verse ! while I deduce 

From the first note the hollow cuckoo sings. 

The symphonv of spring, and touch a theme 

Unknown to tame, the passion of the groves. 
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SUMMER. 

ROM bright'mng fields of ether fair 

disclosed, 
Child of the Sun> refulgent Summer 

comes. 
In pride of youth, and felt through 

nature's depth : 
He comes attended by the sultry hours. 
And ever-fanning breezes on his way ; 
While from his ardent look the turning 

Spring 
Averts his blushing face, and earth and 

skies, 
All-smiling, to his hot dominion leaves. 



Cheer'd by the milder beam, the sprightly youth 
Speeds to the well-known pool, whose crystal depth 
A sandy bottom shows. Awhile he stands 
Gating the inverted landscape, half afraid 
To meditate the blue profound below ; 
Then plunges headlong down the circling flood. 
His ebon tresses, and his rosy cheek. 
Instant emerge : and through the obedient wave. 
At each short breathing by his lip repelFd, 
With arms and legs according well, he makes. 
As humour leads, an easy-winding path ; 
While from his polish'd sides a dewy hght 
Effuses on the pleased spectators round. 

This is the purest exercise of health. 
The kind refresher of the Summer heats : 
Nor, when cold Winter keens the brightening flood. 
Would I, weak-shivering, linger on the brink. 
Thus life redoubles, and is oft preserveci 
By the bold swimmer, in the swift elapse 
Of accident disastrous. 

AUTUMN. 

ROWN'D with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf. 
While Autumn nodding o'er the yellow plain 
Comes jovial on, the Doric reed once more. 
Well pleased, I tune. Whate'er the wintry frost 
Nitrous prepared, the various-blossom' d Spring 
Put in white promise forth, and Summer suns 
^ Concocted strong, rush boundless now to view. 
Full, perfect all, and swell my glorious theme. 

Hence from the busy, joy-resounding fields 
In cheerfril error let us tread the maze 
Of Autumn, unconfined ; and tnste, revived. 
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AUTUMN. WINTEK. 

The breath of orchard big with bending fruit. 
Obedient to the breeze and beating ray. 
From the deep-loaded bough a mellow shower 
Incessant melts away. The juicy pear 
Lies in a soft provision scatter' d round. 
A various sweetness swells the gentle race. 
By Nature's all-refining hand prepared ; 
Of temper' d sun, and water, earth, and air. 
In ever-changing composition mix'd. 
Such, falling frequent through the chiller mght. 
The fragrant stores, the wide projected heaps 
Of apples, which the lusty-handed year, 
Innumerous, o'er the blushing orchard shakes. 
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WINTEB. 

££, Winter comes to rule the yaried year. 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train — 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms. Be these 

my theme. 
These — that exalt the soul to solemn thoi:^ht 
And hearenly musing. Welcome, kindred 
glooms ; 
, Congenial horrors, hail : with frequent foot, 
9 Pleased have I, in my cheerftd mom of life. 
When nursed hy careless sohtude I lived. 
And sung of nature with unceasing joy ; 
Pleased have I wander' d through your rough 

domain. 
Trod the pure virgin snows, myself as pure ; 
Heard the winds roar, and the big torrent 

hurst. 
Or seen the deep-fermenting tempest brewed 
In the grim evening sky. 

♦ « * 

e ! great parent ! whose unceasing hand 
round the seasons of the changeml year, 
[nighty, how majestic are thy works ! 
what a pleasing dread they swell the soul, 
sees astonish' d, and astonish'd sings ! 
Ye, too, ye winds ! that now begin to blow 

With boisterous sweep, I raise my voice to you. 

Where are your stores, ye powerful beings, say. 

Where your atrial magazines reserved 

To swell the brooding terrors of the storm ? 

In what far distant region of the sky, 

Hush'd in deep silence, sleep ye when 'tis calm? 
« « « « 

'Tis done ; dread Winter spreads his latest glooms. 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 
See here thy pictured life ! Pass some few years 
Thy flowering spring, thy summer's ardent strength. 
And sober autumn fading into age. 
The pale concluding winter comes at last 
The shuts the scene. Ah ! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days ? 
Those gay-spent festive nights ? those veering thoughts. 
Lost between good and ill, that shared thy life ? 
All now are vanish' d ; virtue sole survives. 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man — 
His guide to happiness on high. Thomson. 
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ON MUSIC. 

Hfilffi me few who have not felt the 
dmms'of nuisic, snd acknowledged its ex- 
pgoMuniD to be intdligible to the heart. It 
.» a»lfHigmgpf of deli^rtfiil sensations, that 
is firrrBuxeiloqiient thutwords : it breathes 
'to ' the ' «Kr the deareit ^intimations ; but 
how it was'leanied, to'wlmt origin we owe 
it, or what .is the .meaning of sonte of its 
_ most affectii^atEaBis, we know not. 

We feel pkii% itfaat music touches and 
gently agitates the agreeable and sublime pttMuma; that it wraps us 
in melaw^oly, and elevates us to joy; ikit .it dissolves and inflames; 
that it nsdts us into tenderness, and rouses >into Tage : but its strokes 
are so fine «nd delicate, that, like a tragedy,o0ftn the passions that «ie 
wounded please; its sorrows are charmi^^ aad its lage heroic toad 
delightful. As people feel the particular pamions -with d^erent degrees 
of force, thor taste of harmony must pro j wr tioa ably vgiy . Munc,'tken, 
is a Umgnage directed to the passions ; but the rudest passions put cmi 
n new nature, and become pleasing in hsnaumy : let me add, also, that 
it awakens some passions which we perceive not in oiidinary life. Patp- 
ticularly the most elevated sensation of music arises from a conftissH. 
percep^on of ideal or visionaxy beauty .and rapture, which is sufficiently 
perceivable to fire the imagination, bnt: not dear-faioiigh'to become an db^ 
ject of knowledge. This shadowy iheadty the. mind Tattempts, with a hn- 
guishiBg euiiosity, to coUeetintoAdistiBet object of view and comprehcB- 
sion; but it sinks and escapes, like "the dissolving ideas of a deligh^l 
dream^ that are neither within the readiof the memory, nor yet totally 
fled. The noblest charm of music, then, though real and affecting, sKems 
' too conAised and fluid to be collected into a^ distinct iaba. 

Harmony is always understood by the crowd, addfahnattddways mis- 
taken by musicians. The present Italian taste fo r mmic iisfggaetay cor- 
respondent to the taste for tragi-comedy, that about a centmy ago gained 
ground upon the stage. The muradans of the present .day wte charmed 
at the union they form between the grave and the tlmiaatic, and at the 
surprising transitions they make betweoi extrqMes,iiiiglet Of Bi )f I' h earer who 
has the least remainder of the taste of natme kift, its Mkhadced at the 
strange jargon. If the same taste Ifaiould rpMfvail in rfiniltii^ "we must 
soon expect to see the^woonnAs head, a:horBel>sbody,:aaii<ii^Siii's tail, 
united by soft gradatioiis, ..greAtjIy admired >at our ipiiblic (exhibitions. 
Musical gentkmenshauMta^epfliEtienlar'carerto preserve in itsfBill vigour 
and iBiensibility their orjgiiidiaatmal ' taste, vwhi&;<tfoBe'farisftand ^discoveeB 
the true beauty of music. 

If Milton, Bhakspeare, or Bryden had 'been bom with theisame genius 
and inspiration for music as for poetry, .laad (had passed through the 
practical part without oorruptii^ the natmal taste, or blending with it 
any prepossession in favour of sle^hts and dexterities of hand, then would 
their notes be tuned to. passions and' to sentiments as natural and expressive 
as the tones and moduktioiis of the voice in discourse. The music aafl 
the thought would not make different expressions ; the hearers would only 
think impetuously ; and the effect of the music would be to give the ideas 
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a tumultuous yiolence and dirixie impuke upon the mind. Any person 
conyersant with the classic poets^ sees instantly tiiat the passionate power 
of music I speak of, was penectly understood and practised hy the ancients 
— ^that the Muses of the Greeks always sun^ and their song was the echo 
of the suhject, which swelled their poetry mto enthusiasm and rapture. 
An inquiry into the nature and merits of the ancient music, and a com- 
parison thereof with modem composition, by a person of poetic genius and 
an admirer of harmony, who is free from the shackles of practice, and the 
prejudices of the mode, aided by the countenance of a few men of rank, 
of elevated and true taste, would probably lay the present half-Gothic 
mode of music in ruins, like those towers of whose little laboured orna- 
ments it is an exact picture, and restore the Grecian taste of passionate 
harmony once more to the delight and wonder of mankind. But as from 
the disposition of things, and the force of £tthion, we cannot hope in 
our time to rescue the sacred lyre, and see it put into the hands of men 
of genius, I can only recall you to your own natural feeling of harmony, 
and observe to you, that its emotions are not found in the laboured, 
fantastic, and surprising compositions that form the modem style of 
music : but you meet them in some few pieces that are the growth of 
wild unvitiated taste ; you discover them in the swelling sounds that wrap 
us in imaginary grandeur ; in those plaintive notes that make us in love 
with woe ; in the tones that utter the lover's sighs, and fluctuate the breast 
with gentle pain ; in the noble strokes that coil up the courage and fury 
of the soul, or that lull it in confused visions of joy ; in short, in those 
affecting strains tiiat find their way to the inmost recesses of the heart. 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony. — Milton. 

Usher. 



THE AITLICTED POOR. 

Say ye— oppressed by some fantastic woes. 
Some jarring nerve that baffles your repose. 
Who press the downy couch while slaves advance 
With timid eye to read the distant fiance ; 
Who with sad pray'rs the weary doctor taase. 
To name the nameless, ever new disease ; 
Who with mock patience dire oompkunt CDdnre, 
Which real pain, and that alone,> osn cure : 
How would ye bear in real pain to lie. 
Despised, neglected, left alone to die"? 
How would ye bear to draw your latest bnath. 
Where all that's wretdied paves the^ay for dieath:'? 

Sudi is that room which one rude beam div»dai» 
And naked rafters form the sloping sides ; 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are seen. 
And lath and mud are all that lie between. 
Save one dull pane that coarsely pateh'd gives way 
To the rade tempest, yet excludes the day : 
There, on a matted flock with dust o'erspread. 
The drooping wretch recHnes his languid head! 
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For him no hand the cordial cup supplies^ 

Nor wipes the tear which stagnates m his eyes ; 

No friends, with soft discourse, his pangs heguile. 

Nor promise hope till sickness wears a smile. Crabbe. 



MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 



HOU, who didst put to flight 
Primeval silence, when the morning 

stars. 
Exulting, shouted o'er the rising hall : 
O Thou! whose word from solid 
darkness struck 
' That spark, the sun, strike wisdomfrom 
' my soul ; 
My soul which flies to thee, her trust 
her treasure, 
: As misers to their gold, while others 
' rest : 
Through this opaque of nature and of 

soul, 
night, transmit one pitying ray, 
nd to cheer. Oh, lead my mind, 
it fain would wander from its woe,) 
»ugh various scenes of life and death. 
Etch scene the nohlest truths inspire. 
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Nor less inspire my conduct, tlian my song ; 
Teach my best reason, reason ; my best -v^ 
Teach rectitude ; and ^ my firm resolve 
Wisdom to wed, and pay her long arrear ; 
Nor let the phial of thy vengeance, pour'd 
On this devoted head, be pour'd in vain. 

The bell strikes One. We take no note of time 
But from its loss ; to give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an aneel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright. 
It is the knell of my departed hours. 
Where are they? with the years beyond the flood ! 
It is the signal that demands dispatch : 
How much is to be done ! My hopes and fears 
Start up alarm' d, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down— on what ? A fathomless abyss ! 
A dread eternity ! How surely mine ! 
And can eternity belong to me. 
Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? 
How poor, how rich, how abject, how august. 
How comphcate, how wonderful is man ! 
How passing wonder He who made him such ! 
Who center'd in our make such strange extremes-^ 
From different natures, marvellously mix'd : 
Connexion exquisite ! of djbstant worlds 
Distinguish' d link in being's endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ; 
A beam ethereal — sullied and absorpt ! 
Though suUied and dishonour' d, still divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 
An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 
Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 
A worm ! a god ! I tremble at myself. 
And in myself am lost. At home a stranger. 
Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast. 
And wondering at her own. How reason reels ! 
Oh, what a miracle to man is man ! 
Triumphantly distress'd ! what joy ! what dread 
Alternately transported and alarm' d! 
What can preserve my life, or what destroy? 
An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave ; 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 
'Tis past conjecture ; all things rise in proof. 
While o'er my limbs sleep's soft dominion spread, 
What though my soul fantastic measures trod 
O'er fairy fields, or mourn' d along the gloom 
Of pathless woods, or down the craggy steep 
Hun'd headlong, swam with pain the mantled pool. 
Or scaled the cUfP, or danced on hollow winds 
With antic shapes, wild natives of the brain ! 
Her ceaseless flight, though devious, speaks her nature 
Of subtler essence than the trodden clod : 
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Actiye, afinaly towerh^, unooiifined^ 
Unfetter'd ivith her gross oompanion^s fall. 
Even silent night pToelftims my soul immortal: 
Even silent night prodaims eternal day ! 

For hmnan weal Heaven hnshands all events ; 

Dull sleep instmets, nor sport yain dreams in 
yain. Young. 



EAREWELL- 

AY, shrink not from that word " Farewell ! '* 
As if 'twere friendship's final knell — 

Such fears may prove hut vain^: 
So changeful is life's fleeting day. 
Whene'er we sever, Hope may say. 
We part to meet again ! 

E'en the last parting earth can know, 
Brings not unutterahle woe 

To souls that'heav'nward soar : 
For humhle Faith, with steadfast* eye. 
Points to a hrighter world on high. 
Where hearts, that here at parting sigh. 

May meet — to part no more ! Barton. 
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ABAlilDON,*. a. gtye np ; 



rqoit; 



Abi'litt, i, CKptteStj ; qnallflcsHon ; power 
A'BJBCT, a. mean; beiag of no hope or regard ; 



ABLu'noir, «. the act of cleanring or washing 



Abo'lish, v. a. make yoid ; pnt an end to ; destroy 
▲bo^und, v. II. have in great plenty; be in great 

ptenty 
ABMKfAn, ad. aide by side 
Aanu^pTLT, ad. hastily; saddenly ; without the 

due foimi of prepamtioii 
A'asoLim, a. posttl?e ; certain : nnUndted 
A'aaxBACT, «. the smaller qoadlty containing the 

vixtuB ot power of toe gmttr 
Abstku'sk. a. hidden; dlffioolt 
ABu'MnAMT, a. plentiful 
Abu'tment, i. tiiat which harden npon another 
Aca'bbmt, i. (from Aeadeamt, an Athenian, who 

flnmded a pablic aehool at Atheni, wUeh after him 

WM called Academia. Xottn), place of education ; an 

••■•mbly or lodety of nun, nniting tot the promotion 

of aomeart 
A'ocbbt, $. the sonnd of a syllable ; a modification 

of the ▼(rioe expreeelre of the paaaiona or ■eatlmenta ; 

the marka made upon ayUmUea to regulate their pro- 

vnnciation 
A'ociBBiiT, t, that Which happens nnftneseen; 



Aoco'iiPABT, V. n. aasociate with ; become a com- 



Acco'itPLicB, i. an aaaodate ; partner 
Aoco'im.isHMBirr, t, ornament of mind or body ; 

Acco'sT.v.a. speakto; address; salute 
Aooo'OMT, *. the state or resnlt of a computation— 

aa, the acooinrt standi thai between us ; narratlTe ; Titoe 
Aooo'DTBS, V. a. dress; equip 
A'ccuEACT, i. exactness ; nicety 
Aoou'sTosc V. to habituate ; to Innre 
AcQui'ma, «. a. gain ; obtain; attain 
A'cBiD, a. haylDg a hot Uthig teste ; bitter 
A'CBOioifT, t. sharpneas ; sererity ; bitterness of 

thought or langnage 
AcBOPous, i. a citadel; the highest part of a city 
Aotx'tixt, t. qnickness ; nhnbleness 
Acu'n, a. stSarp, n ot blmt t; sharp, not dnll; 

ndt itupid; Tigonnia; uuwwAil bi operation 
AnAMA'NnHB, a. made of adamant ; having the 

qualities of adamant, tIs. hardness, lndisK>lnhflit7 
Ada'ft, «. o. admit ; JnstUjr ; yield ; permit 
Amxu', ad. need elliptlcaUy for d Dim je voui 

eontmendet at the parting of fHenda ; fhrewell 
A'PMULABU, a. to be admired; of power to ezdto 



Admiba'tioh, i. wonder 
Apmi't, v. a. sofllBr to enter ; allow 
Ado^, v. a. take a son by choice; make him a son 
who is not so by Urch ; plaee any person or thing in a 
■ Dttanthejhavebjr^ " 



Adbo'ithxbs, i. dexterity 

Add'lt, «. a person aboTO the age of boyhood or 

girlhood 
Apta'hcb, V, a. improve ; fbrward ; propose 
Adya'iitaob, i. snperioiity; opportunity 
Ann'MTUBB, i. chance; haxard ; an 

in which somsthlwg must be lift to" 



Awx'BTDm, «.ha that pntohimaelf Into the hands 

of chance 

AnYB'MTOBOUB, 0. boUL ; daring; ooorageoas; in- 
elfaiBd to adventnres 

AnvB'BsiTT, i. afBietion ; calamity; nlsftninne ; 
the public misery 

Anyi'xTissMBifT, s. something advertised; the 
public notice of a thing 

A DYocATE, s. he that pleads a cause 

^'ouAN, a. an epithet applied to lyric poetry, be- 
cause Sappho ana Alosas wor^ natives of Lasoos ta 
MoHm, and wrote in tin Mohe dialect 

Ab'xial, a. belonging to the air ; lofty 

ArpABi'uTT, t, dviUty ; condescension ; eaainen 

ArPB'oT, V. a. act npon ; prodnce effect hi any other 

thing ; more the pasalons ; aim at; aspire to 
ArracTA'TioN, s. an elaborate appearanoe; false 



AwB'cTxoH. M. state of being affeeted by any canse 
it; lore; kindnese; good-will to some person | 



Atfb'ctionatx, a, fhll of affsction ; fimd ; tender ; 



Arn'NiTT, $. connection with 

Agobb'ssion, i. first act of iqinry 

A'ooMT, t. the pangsof death; any violent pain In 

body or mind 
AoBB'BABtB, a. snitBlile to ; pleaataig 
A'oBicui.TDBB, t. the sdence of maUng land pro- 

duetiTC 
A'ltABAfXBB, i. a Und of sofb marble, easier to eat 

and less durable than theother Unda 
Ala'bom, «. notice of any approaching danger ; any 



A'libn,«. foreigner; stranger 

A'LMALi, i. any sabstanee which, when mingled 

with acid, produces effBrreseence and fermentation 
Auj»o'bt,c. a flgnfattvedisoonrse, in which some- 

tiling is eontiJned other than is literally understood 
Auji viATx, «. a. make light ; ease ; soften 
Au.o%, V. a. permit ; give leave 
A'apbabbt, i. the order of the letters^ or elemente 

Altsba'tiob, «. the aet of fti»*»iflt«g ; the change 

made 
A'LTiTin>B,«. height Of plaoe; space measured up- 
ward 
Al'toobtbxb, ad. complettiy ; withont exception 
Ama'loamatb, v. a. to nnite metals with silver 
AxA'zBMKNT, «. height of admiration ; astonishment 
AMBi'onons, a. using donbtftilexptessions ; doubt- 

fiil; hatfing two meanings 
Akbi'tion, i. the desire of preferment or honour ; 

the desire of anything great or excellent 
Ambi'tious, a. fond of power ; deidroas of power 
Amb'bican, s. native of America 
A'mbthtbt, s. a precious stone of a violet colour 
A'MiABi.B, a. kind; gentle; goodnatnred ; loving; 

notsemsh 
Ancum'TioH, «. military stores, applied to artillery 
Amphtthb'atbb, i. a building in a circular or oval 



form, having its kr 
one above another 
Axpu'lla, i. (1 



encompassed with rows of seats 

ressel of 
ironationa 
draw on 



jcpu'lla, i. (prononnced om-poo-Ia) a 
pure gold, naed rav eontalning the hoi j oil at o 
jcu'sB, V. o. entertetai with tranquillity ; 
Ikomtime totinw 
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Ama'loot, i. rewmbUnce between fhings with re- 
gard to tome eirevnuumcM or effects 
AMATo'incAL, a. relftOng or belonging to anatomy 
Ama'tomt, «. the art of dlMectliig the body; the 

doetrlae of the ■troeture of the bodr 
A'mcbstob, i. one from whom a person descenaa 
A'ncixmt, a. old ; past; former 
▲'MBcnoTB, i. something yet nnpnbllshed; bio- 

graphieil hUtoiy ; penonil histtny 
Axbmo'hxtkb, t. an instrament to measure the 

isree of the wind 
Akos'lic, a. resembling angels; belonging to 

engela 
A'HiMAL,«. aliytaigcreatnre 
AxiMA'LcuLz, «. a small animal, generally applied 

to thoce which eaanot be wen without emicRMerae 
Animo'sitt, i. yehemence of hatred ; passionate 

malicnltjr 
Annthilate, V. a. reduce to nothing ; destroy 
Amno^,v. a. incommode; Tex; tease; molest 
A'mndal» a. that comes yearly 
A'irrKX.0PB, «. a goat with curled or wreathed horns 
Anthbopo'phaoi, s. man-eateis ; cannibals 
Anti'cipate, v. a. take an impression of something 

which is not jret as U it really was 
Antiquakt, i. a man stndioos of antiquity 
Anti'qub, a. ancient; old; odd; of old fashion 
Anti'quitt, i. old times; remains of old times 
A'ntke, i, a eayem 

Anxi'btt, i. perplexity ; lowness of spirits 
Anxious, a. disturbed about some uncertain 

A'PATHY, «. exemption from feeling or passion 
Apo'caltpse. s. the Book of Revelations 
Apo'loqt, i. defence ; excuse 
Apo'stle,«. a person sent with commands, parti- 

eolarlr applied to those whom our Saviour deputed to 

preech the Gospel ^ ^ . . 

Aposto'lio, a. delivered or taught by the Apostles 
AppABA'Tns,«. tools; famiture; show; in&tmmenta 
Appk'ae, «. n. be visible ; in sight 
AppB'AaAVCE, s. the act of coming into sight; 

phenomenon; apparition; presence 
Appb^mdaob, s. something added to another thing 

without being necessary to its essence 
A'PPETITE. s, hunger ; violent longing 
Appla'usx, «. approbation loudly expressed ; praise 
Applica'tiok, «. close study ; intenseness of thought; 

attention ; the act of applying; the act of applying any. 

thing to another. 
Appo"aTiOMHBMT, «. dividing into portions 
Appbb'ciatb, v. a. set a price on anything ; esteem 
Appbo'ach, v. n. draw near ; somewhat resemble 
Appboba'tion, s. the act of approvfaig, or expressing 

hiutelfpleased, or satisfied; support 
Appbo'p&iatxmxss, s. a fitness to be appropriated 
Appbo'pbiation, «. the application of something to 

a certain purpose .^ ^ 

Aqda'tic, a. that hihablts the water ; that grows in 

the water ^ , . 

A'QUBDncT, s. a conveyance, tunnel, or way made 

for carrying water 
Aba'too, t. a bird of the parrot kind 
Ab'balist, i. a naturalist who make trees his study 
A'BBiTBABT, a. despotic ; absolute; depending on 

no rale 

Abbu'tus, s. a strawberry tree 

Abca'dx, s a continued arch ; a walk arched over 

Abchbi'sbop. s. a bishop of the first class, who 

superintends the conduct of other bishops 
Aecbitb'gtubb. s. the art or science of Building 
A'BCTic, a. northern ; lying under the Arctoe or 

*>tax 
A'bduods, a. lofty; difBcult 
Abi'sb, v. n. mount upward ; get up ; proceed 
Abmi'lla, *. a bracelet, or Jewel worn on the arm 
A'&Mi, «. collection of armed men ; a p.reat number 
Aboma'tic, a. spicy; fragrant; strong-scented 
Abbi'vb, v. n. reach any place ; happen 
Abba'nos, v. a. put in the proper order for any 



AaaA'NQEHBirr, s. the act of putting in proper 

order ; the state of being put in order 
Abba't, s. order, chiefly of war ; dress 
A'aBOOANCE, s. the act or quality of takhig 

much upon one's self 
A'aaow, «. the pointed weapon which is shot from 
a bow 

A'BTicLE, s. a part of speech ; a single clause of 
an account ; term 



Aan'ciTLATE, V. a. form worila; speak as a man ; 

draw up in articles; make terasa _^ x_ ^ 

A'BTiFicE, «. trick ; fraud ; stratagem ; art ; trade 

Abtifi'cial, *. made by art ; not natural 

Abti'llebt, s. weaponaof war; cannon; groat 
ordnance 

A'btisan, i. protosor of any art 

AscB'NnANCT, i. influence ; power 

Aspe'bsb, «. a. bespatter with censure or calumny 

A'spic, «. the name of a small serpent 

Assa'ilant, i. one that assails 

Asse'mblt, «. a company met togetlier 

AssB'AT, V. a. to declare positively ; maintain; to 
defend either by words or actions; cldm 

AssiDu'iTT, «. diligence ^ * ,,. 

Assimilate, v. a. bring to a likeness ; turn to its 
own nature by digestioa 

Assi'sTAMCE, *. iielp 

Assi'sTAMT.s. a helper ,. „ 

Assi'zE, «. a jury ; any court of Justice ; the ordi- 
nance or statute 

Asso'ciATE, s. a partner; a confederate; a com- 

aSu'bb, v. a. give confidence by a firm promise 
AsTo'NisBMBMT, s. amazement 
AsTBo'MOMT, #. the science of the motions, dis- 
tances, ate. of the stars 
A'theisu. s. the disbelief of a god 
athe'nian. 9. a native of Athens 
A'TuosPHSBE, i. the air that encompasses the solid 

earth on all sides ^. . . 

Atbo'cious, a. wicked in a high degree ; enormoua 
Atta'ch, v. a. arrest ; fix one's hiterest ; win ; lay 

hold on . -. 

Atta'ck, V. a. to make an assault 

ATTA'iii, V. a. gain ; procure; reach 

Att a'inment, «. an acquisition ; an accomplishment 

Atte'mpt, v. a. venture upon ; try; endeavour 

Atte'ndant. « one that attends ; one that is pre- 

aSe'ktiok, «f the act of attendhig; the act of 

bradin:; the mind upon it .ti.«„M„„ 

Attb'mtive, a. regardlul ; full of attention 
Atti'kb, 9. clothing ; dress ; equipment 
A'ttitude, s. position; expression 
ATTsA'cr. V. a. draw to something ; allure ; invite 
Attba'ctive, a. having the power todrawany- 

A™f'Bu-i?if a.toascribe;toyleldaadue; tolm- 

pute as a cause 
Ad'ditob, *. a hearer . , ,. ^^ .^ , . 

Aubo'ba-Bobea'lis, s. electrical light streaming in 

the night from the north; the northern Usfata or 

streamers 

Acstb'bitt, 8. severity ; cruelty 
Authe'ntic, a. genuhie 

Au'thob, s. the first beghmer or mover of any- 
thing; a writer in general . , - . 
Adtho'bitt, i. power; rule; infiuence; support; 

Ad'tumnI" the season of the year between sun- 

AvA'ttABLB,a. profitable ; powerful ; advantageous 

Avala'nchb, 8. immense mass of snow or ice 

A'vebaoe. s. a middle proportion 

Avi'DiTT, ». eagerness ; voracity; greediness 

Avo'iD, V a. shun; shift oflf; quit 

Awa'kb, v. a, rouse out of sleep ; put into new 

AwiwABD, a. clumsy; inelegant ; unready 
A'zDBE. s. blue ; fahit blue 

HATPTTANALS. $. the drunken feasts of Bacchus; 
^U^^^r^^l^^^o^M^i^ at the fati^al. f 

b!I?o'S't,s. a frame before toe Window Of a room 
Ballo'on, 9. a large hollow baU of silk. flUed with 

gas. which makes it rise in the air 
Bandit, #• a man outlawed -«„-*_ , 

Ba'mish, t>. a. condemn to leave one's country; 

bI^nkhISnt, *. the act of banishing another; 

the st»ie of being hnnUhed «„M,rfll«iil 

Babba'bian. 9. a savage ; a man undvliiaea 
Ba'bbabous. a. savage ; ignorant ; cmel 
BA'aBBK.a unfruitful; sterile; scanty .. .^. 
Babbica'de, v. a. stop up a passage; hindepiy 

stoppage . 

Basalt, «. a variety of trap rock 
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Basa'ltic, a. relating to basalt i 

Basti'lk, i. (pronounced btutdel) a Jail ; fiormerly 

tbe tUte prison of France 
Ba'ttkb, v. a. beat ; itiiatter; beat down 
Ba^ttlb, «. a fight ; an enoounter between opposite 



Bba'con, i. something raised on an eminence to 

BxAiiABLE, a. that which is capable of being borne 
Bbau'tt, 9. a particular grace or Csatore ; a beaa- 

tiAilpenon 
Bko'icb, v. a. befit ; be suitable to the person 
BBDE'cKfV.a.todeck; to adorn; to grace 
Bb'imtxad, i. the frame on which the bed Lb placed 
BaHi'BTP, ad, out of sight; not yet in view; re- 



Bbho'vi, v. ». to be fit 

Bmli'wvs, v. ». to have a firm persuasion of any- 

thfauc 

BiNSPA'cToa, i. one that does good 

Bx^fXFiT,<. a kindness; a favour conferred; anad- 



Ci'PTrvx, t. a prisoner 

Capti' viTT, s, imprisonment ; subjection by the fkte 
of war; bondace ; tlaTor ; lenritnde 

Ca'ptorb, v. a. take prisoner ; bring into a condi- 
tion of tenriiude 

CA'aaYAM, t. a oonr^ance ; a troop or body of 
merchant* or pilRrima, aa they travel in the East 

Caek'kb t. a course; fhli speed ; coarse of action 

Ca'boo, t. the lading of a ship 

CABHi'YOBons, a. fleah-eating 

Ga'bob, s. a plant bearing a nutritious firnit so 
ealled 

Ca'rbiaob, «. the act of carrying or transporting ; 



Ca'bbion, t. the carcwe of something not proper 

forlbod 
Ca'bbona'db, «. a short iron cannon 
Ca'bbt. v. a. convey from a place ; transport ; 



Bbbb'tolbnt, a. kind; having goodwill 
Bbmi'oht. v. a. InvolTe in darkness; surprise with 

the cooiinic on of night 

Bbni'onant, a. kind ; generous; liberal 

Bb'nisob, t. a blesdng 

Bbku'mb, v. a. make torpid ; stupify 

BBsn'oE, V. a. to beleaguer ; to lay siege to 

Bbspbb'mt, v. def. besprinkled , 

Bbsto'w, v. a. Rive ; confer upon ; lay up 

Bbtwb'bb, prep, in the middle space ; from one 

to another ; noting diffcrenee of one fh>m another 
Bi'lbbbbt. «. the fruit of a plant so called 
Bo'atm AM, s. he that manages a boat i 

Bo^t, 9. material substance of an animal ; matter ; ! 

pcnon ; eollective mass; main part ; main army i 

Bo'bdbb, 9. edge; edge of acountry ; a bank raised 

rmmd a garden and set with flowers 
Bo'DMTBons, a. liberal ; kind ; generous 
Bouqub't, 9. (pronoimced boihtay) a nosegay 
Bowspbi't, s. (a sea term) the mast that runs out 

at tlie bow of a ship . 

Bba'celet, t. an ornament for the arms 
Bba'ch, i. a she hound 
Bba'cxish, a. salt; somewhat salt 
Bbi'xxianct, «. brightness ; lustre 
Bbi'luamt, 9. a diamond of the finest cut I 

Bbx'ujaht, a. shining; sparkling; full of lustre i 
Bu'bblb.s. a small bladder of water; anything 

which wants soliditj and flrmoess 
Bu'lbt, a. of great size or steture 
Bd'lwabk, 9. a fortification ; a security 
Bno'TAHCT, s. the quality of floating 
Bu'bdbnsomb, a. giievous 
Bu'bial, 9, interment ; the act of putting any- 

thins under earth or water 
Bn'BT» V. a. inter ; put in the grave ; conceal 
Bu'TTBBse, s. a prop ; a wall built to support another 

CADENCE, t. the fisn of the voice; state of 
■inking, decline 

Cala'kitt, t. misfortune ; cause of misery ; distress 

Ca'lcdlate, v. a. reckon ; adjust 

Cai.'cui.a'tiom, 9. a practice or manner of reckon- 
ing; a reckoning 

Ca'lbdo'nians, «.the ancient inhabitante of Scotland 

Campa'iqn, t. a large, open, level tract of land ; 
the time for which any army kcfps the Add 

Ca'mada, 9. a province of the British possessions in 



Cab'tilaob. 9. a smooth and solid body, soAer than 
a bone, but harder tlian a ligament 

Cabtila'oimoub, a. consisting of cartilages 

Ca'btbidob. t. a case of paper or parchment filled 
with gunpowder, used for greater expedition in loading 

Casca'db, 9. a cataract ; a waterfall 

Ca'stbllated, a. that which is turretted or built 
in the form ol a castle 

Catamaba'n, 9. a rude species of boat 

Ca'tabact, 9. a waterfftli 

Cata'stbophb, 9. a final event 

Cathb'dbal, 9. the head church of a diocese 

Ca'yalbt, 9. horse soldiery 

CA'vKBir, 9, a hollow place in the ground 

Ca'vil, 9. a fslse or frivolous objection 

Ca'vitt, 9. a hole ; a hollow place 

Ce'dab, 9. a kind of tree ; it is evergreen, and pro- 
duces flowers 

Cb'lxbbatb, v. a. praise ; commend ; mention In 
a set or solemn manner 

Cblb'bbitt, 9. transaction publicly splendid 

Cblb'bitt, 9. quickness 

Cblb'stial, a. heavenly 

Ce'mbtxbt, 9. a place where the dead are depodted 

Cb'ntbb, 9. the middle 

Ce'ntdbt, 9. a hundred years 

Cbbbmo'hiods, a. full ot ceremony 

Cb'bbmomt, 9. form in religion ; form of civility 

CB'aTAiir, a. snre; unquestionable ; regular; par- 



Caka'i., 9. any course of water made by art; a 

passage throngh which any of the Juices of the body flow 
Cana'bt,«. an excellent singlng-blrd— so called 

from its native place, the Canary Islands 
Ca'hmibal, 9. a savage that eate his foUow-men 

taken in war 
Ca'pablb, a. snseeptible ; intelligent ; qualified for ; 

able to receive ; capacious ; able to onderstand 
CAPA'ciou8,a. wide; large 
Cap A'ciTT, «. power ; ability; state; condition; 

character 
Capbbca'ilzib, 9, (pronounced ec^per-itdt-teh) 

eoek of tbe wood 
Ca'pital, «. the upper part of a pillar i the chief 

dty ol a nation or kingdom 
Ca'pital, a. applied to letters— large, such as are 

written at the bcginninir or heads of books 
Ca'ptaiit, 9. a chief commander 



Chao'tic, a. oonftiaed 

Gha'ptbb, 9. a division of a book ; the place in 
which assemblies of tlie clergy are held 

Chabactebi'sb,«. a. to give a character of the par- 
ticular qnaU^ of any man 

Chabactbbi STIC, 9, that which oonstitutesthe cha- 
racter 

Chabactbbi'8txcau.t, ad, constituting the charac- 
ter 

Cba'bitt, 9. kindness; love; goodwill; relief 
given to the poor 

Cba'tbau, 9. (pronounced d»dt-oh) a castle 

Cha'ttbb. v. a. make a noise by collision of the 
teeth : talk idly or carelessly 

Chb'bdb. 9. a celestial spirit, next In order to the 
seraphim 

Chbi stendom, 9. the collective body of (^ristiani^ 

GHBi'sTiaM , s. a professor of the reHgion of Christ 

Chbo'niclb, 9. a register of events in order of time ; 
a history 

Chbo'mici.eb,«. a writer of chronicles ; a historian 

Chbomo'mbtbb, «. an instrument for ttie exact 
measttrlng of time 

Ci'pBBB, 9. a figure, as 1, 2 

Ci'bclbt, 9. a drctOar band 

Ci'bcuit, 9. ring ; round ; stated Journey repeated 



Cibcd'mfebemce, 9. the space endoeed in a circle 
Cibguhscbi'bb, v. a, enclose in certain Unes or 

boundaries ; bound ; Itmit 

Ci'BcuiisTAMCB, 9. Something relative to a fact ; in- 
cident; event 
Ci'sTBBM, 9. a receptacle of water for domestic uses ; 



Gi'sTus, «. rock-rose 

Ci'TADEL, 9. a fortress; a place of defence 
Ci'tizbn, 9. a freeman of a city ; townsman 
Ci'TT, 9. a corporate town that hath a bishop 
Gi'vn., a, political ; not foreign ; gentle ; well bred ; 
poUM 

S2 
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Cm'LiTT, i. politeness ; complaisanoe 
Ci'tiliza'tion, s, dTiUklDg manners 
Ci'txlizx.*^ reclaim from saaragenesseodteoUUtj 
CiiA'ifocB, «. noise; tomolt; diafenrbance 
Cla'hion, «. a trumpet 
Cli'mats, i. a region, or tract of land, differing from 

anotber )af the tempemton of the air 
Clu'stsb, ». a bnneh 
Co'oNizAMon, s. trial; a iMidgt Ij wbieh ene is 

knowu 

Golli'gt, v. a. catber together ; bring into one 

pUoe ; gain from obienratloii 
Collo'quial, o. that relates to 



Golo'mul, a. that which relatos to a eoloiiy 
Co'lohist, i. one that colonises ; one«that dwellBin 

a colony 
GoLo'sBAL, a. of enormooa macnttade ; large 
Go'Loom, t, the appearance ox bodies to the ^e 

only ; hue; appeazanoe 
Co'LUMir, 8. a round pOlar ; a long file or row of 

troopB; half a pam, when dhided into two e^oal parts 

hj a line paaainK oown the middle 
Colu'mnab, a. finmed in columns 
Goxbima'tion, «. a union ; a Joining together 
Co'MvoBTAJiLa, a. admitting oomfiirt ; diapensiilg 



Gomma'mdeb. s, a geaieral; chief; leader 
CoMMBMoaA'TioM, s. an act of public celabntlon 
GoMin'Mcn, v. a. to bfl^tln 
Co'mksbce, t. intercourse ; exchange of one filing 

for another ; trade 
Gomke'bcial, a. that which relates to commerce 
Go'iiMiNUTS,v.a.togrind; to pulverise 
GoHMo'DiTT, «. wares; merchandise 
Gomkonws'altHiS. a polity; an established form 

of elvllized life; public; republic 
GoHKD'NicATa, v.o. Impwt Imowledge ; reyeal 
Cohmu'nitt, «. the commonwealth; the body 

politic ; common poae ea aion 
CoKPA'irioM, t. a partner ; an associate 
Co'KPAirr. s. persons assembled together; a band; 

a aubdiTiiion of a resiment of ftwt 
Go'hpabablx, a. capable of being compared; of 

equal r^ard 
Gompa'kb, V. n. make one thing the measure of 

another; And a Ukeneu of one thtng with another 
Gokpa'buon, s. the act of comparing ; stato of 

being oompared; compaiatiTe eitimate 
Goxpb'tb, v. a. to vie; tocontend ; tosMye; toen- 

deaTonr to ontatrip 
GoMPLA'iNT, t. representation of pains or injuries ; 

malady ; remonatnnce again ft 
GoHPLAi'sANCK, «. dyllity; desfare of pleasing 
Compu'tion, «. accomplishment ; act of fnlfllUng 
GoMPLx'AMCB, s. tho act of yielding to any deslgu 



Go'imicATS, V. a. to render dUBcnltand inoompre- 

hendable ; to Jofai one with another 
Gokposi'tiok, «. a mass formed by mingling d!f- 

JJBrent ingredienta ; written work 
€okpbbhv'ni>, V. a. comprise; indnda; oonoelivie; 



Gohcb'ai., v. a. hide ; keep secret; oover 
GoKOB'rr, s. rain pride 
GoMcjB'inauc, a. haying one common centre 
GoNcn'pnoN, s. the act of conceiving; stato of 

being conceived ; notion ; lentinient 
GoMCB'ssioN, s. the act of granting or yielding 
CoNci'xjATE, «. a. to gain ; to wto ; to reoonolie 
GoMci'sB, a. short ; brief ; not longer than is really 



GoHco'cT, V. a. to devise 

Co'ncobd, i. agreement between persona orthings; 

peace ; union; aeompaet 
GoNcirssxoir, «. the steto of being diaken 
CoMDB'iisB, V. n. to grow close and weighty 
Comdi'tion, i» rank ; property ; state 
Go'ioMB, s. a monstrous bbrd in America 
CoMDu'cT, V. a. lead ; accompany ; msoBgo 
CoNB. t. a solid body, of which the base Is dr- 

culaZf but which cada in a point 
Gomtb'b, v. a. compare ; give ; bestow ; contri- 
butes conduce 
Go'hfebencb, t. formal discourse ; an appointed 

meettaig ftwr diacuMlng aome point by peraonal «bbate 
CoKPB'ss.«.a. acknowledge a crime; own; avow; 

grant 

Gown^HBMBHT, A. imprisonment ; restraint of liberty 
Co'irrLUBNCB, s. the Jolntog together of riven ; a 
eoncooxae; the act of Joining together 



CovFOBM a'tiok, $. tbo form of things aa relaUng 

to e»ch other; the act of piodnclng a n i t a hl eneaa or oodp 

ftmnity to anything 
Gonfo'bhitt,«. similitude; consistency 
Coitob'nbb, t. a thing of the same kind or natnvB 
CoBan'MiAL, a. partaking of the same geniua 
Goholo'mbbatb, v. a. to gather into a ball, Htoabril 

of thread 
Go'hicai., a. in the shape of a cone 
CoNJB'cTUBB, «. guess ; imper&et knowledffe; ides 
Connbc'tiom, $. union 

Go'HaoBB. V. a. gain by conquest ; win ; anbdsa 
Co'mqubbob, *. a victor ; one that oonquexe 
Co^vQUBBT, a. a victory 
Go'HSGiBircs, 8. the fiicnlty by which we Jndgis of 

tlie goodneas or wickedneaa of ouraelvea 
Go'irscioDS, a, endowed with the power of knewiog 

000*8 own thoogfata and actiona; bMring witaaaa by tks 

dictate! of conscience to anything 
GoNsc&i'pTioN, a. an enrolling or registering 
Go'mBCBATB, V. a. to make sacred ; to rananJae 
Co'wsKQVBNCB, 8. that whlch follows from, any eaua 

or principle ; efltet of a eaaae 
Go'HSBWBiiT, a. following by rational dedactloB; 

foUowhiig aa the effect of a cauae 
GoNBi'DBBABLB, a. worthy of considecatlon ; im- 

portaut; Taloable 
GoHBi'sT, V. n. subsist ; be compooed ; be comprised 
CoMsi'sTBMCB, 8. State With xospect to material 

exiatenee ; degree of dena en eaa or rarity 
GoNsi'sTBMGT, 8. adhcslon; agreement with iteelfer 

with any other thhig 
GoNSPi'cnons. a. obvious to the s 
Co'nstaht, a. firm ; fixed; oerti 
Gonstxlla'tion, a. a duster of fixed stars ; on 

aiaemblageof iplendoura 
Gonstbbna'txon, 8. "^' 



Co'NSTXTOTB, V, a. give formal exietBiice; pcednoe; 

erect ; appoint another in aa ollloe 
CoNSTBU ex, V. a. build ; form $ compile 
CoMSTBu'cnoN.s. the act of building; stnutme; 

fnrm <rf building 
Gonstb'uctxyb, a. liy caostmciton 
Consd'mftion, a, the act of consnmtaig; waste; a 

diieaae ; a waate of mnienkr flesh 
Go'ntact, 8. touch ; doseunlon 
CoNTA'aious, a. infectious; cani^ by approodx 
Gomta'in, v. a. hold; comprehend ; restrain 
Gomte'kplatb. v. a, study; meditate; maes; 

think atudioudy with long att«Btion 
Gomtempla'tion, a. meditation ; studioua thought 
Contb'mplatite, a. given to tlionght or study 
Comte'kpobabt, «. one wlm Uvea at the same time 

with another , ^ ^ 

Gonte'mptiblb, a. worthy of contem,pt» of aoomi; 



Go'NTEST, a. dispute ; difference ; debate 
Gontb'bt, v. a. to strive ; to vie ; to contend 
GoNTx'ouous, a. meeting so as to touch 
Go'mtxhbmt, 8. land not di^olned by the sea finmi 

other lands; that which containa anythiagi oneoC the 

quartera of the globe 

GoNTi'NOBMCT, 8. acddental posslbOity 
CoMTi'MnB, V. n. remain In the saoM otato ; last; 



Gomtba'ct, v. a. to dirink up ; to grow diort ; to 



Go'ntbabt, a.oppodte; contradlofeoiy; advene 
GoMTBx'vAiicx, «. the act Of contriving ; oeheaM ; 

plan i plot 
Gonvb'mibncs, 8. fitness; ease; cause of eaoe 
GoMVB'mBiiT, a. fit ; snitebLa ; proper ; wdl adaL 
Go'irvBMT, a. on assembly of rdlgtons penMma ; a 



Co'MVEBSB, a, conveiaatlon; aoquaintoaoe ; «!• 

miUarity 
GoNTx'Bsxoir, a. disnge firom one state to another 
GoMYx'BT. «. a. change into another sabstanca; 

change from one religion to another; tun ftom ahad to 

ago<kllift; applytoanynae 

Gomvb't, «. a. carry ; transport from one pttoe to 

another ; bring ; tranafjer 

GoMTu'LBivB, a. that gives twitdies or ipaama 

Go'piouB, a. plenttfol ; abundant 

Go'ppicx, s. a low irood; a place ovemm witii 



Co'BDiAL. a. reviving ; hearty ; dncere 
Gobona'tiok, s. the act of crowning a King 
GoBPOBA'TioN, «. a body pdltle, canatitnted tir 
Boyalehafter 
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Ck>BPo'BBAi., o. hmrtag a body ; mstailal; not tpf' 

ritaal 
Cosu'cT, «. a.pnniah; dlicfpUno; reBunrk Iknlte^ 

take awaj linlta 
GosBBBPo'NroMcx, «. inteToonisB ; relation ; Mend- 

■hip 

Co'cTHduoB, «. one that sfret oonnial 
Con'NTHHANcx, «. the form of tbefiwe; air;IoQk; 

calnmcts of look ; patioiiags 
Co'uMTKT, i. a traet of land; a region; rural parts 
Go'irmAoa, «. brayery ; holdneas 
Co'vxsiNo, t. drea ; anything spread oyer another 
CsA'rrT, a. canning; knowing ; seheming ; pcriitic 
GnA'TKa, *. the howl, opening, or fkinnel of avOloano 
Cbea'tion, i. the act of creating ; nnlyerse 
CaaA'TOB. ctheDlTtaieBeiDgthatcreatedalltbings 
Cas'ATuas, «. a hehig created ; a general term fior 

CaE'vicB, i. a crack ; a deft ; a narrow opening 
Cai'mNAL, i. a man aocnaed; a man gnilty of a 

crime 
Cai'inNA'LiTT, «. the act of bebig gnilty of a crime 
Cbi'tic, t, a Jndge ; otherwise a censorer 
Cai'TicAi, a. relating to criticiBm 
CBo'coDix.a, i. an amphibions yoraoiona ^in^w^^*! in 

ebapeUkealixard 
Caoo'KXD, a. bent ; winding ; peryeree 
Cau'sLTT,«. inhomanllj; aayageaeai; act of in^ 

tcnticmal afflietion 
Cau'aADB, «. an expedition agahist the infldeb; 

aholjwar 
Cbt'stal, i. crystals are hard, peUncid, and nato- 

rallf oolovriMa bodica, of legular anKolar flinirea 
Cd'lpable, a. crimtaial; guilty; blamable 
CD'i.nyATB, «. a. forward or improye the prodnet 

of the earth bj manual indmtiy ; improve 
CuLTiyA'noH, $, impxoyement in general 
Cu'poLA, $. a dome 

Cu'arEw, s, an eyenlng peal, by which the Con- 
queror willed that ereqr man ahoola rake up his ire aad 

put out his light 
Cuiuo'siTT, 9. inqnisitiyeness ; nice experiment; 

an obt}eet of curioiity ; rarltj 
Cn'aiODS, a. inqnisltiye ; desirous of information; 

difflcnlt to please ; diUsent about ; elcRant; neat ; artful 
Cn'xasNT, a. passinit firom hand to hand; anchorita- 

tire ; eommon ; what ii now paaainf 
Co'sTOM, t. habit; fashion; practice of buying of 

certain peraoBB 
Ct'kbai, ». a kind of musical instrument 
CT'paasa, c. a tall straight tree. It is the emblem 

of ■ — 



DALM A'TI A, t. a proyince of Austria 
Dauca'tian, a. belonging to Dahnatia 
Da'maob, «.miiichief; hurt; loss 
DA'Noaa, 8. risk ; hazard ; peril 
DA'MGEaoin, a. hazardous ; perilous 
Da'stabdlt, ad. cowardly ; mean ; timorous 
Da'untbd, a. discouraged 
Dacx'pnoir, t. the act or means of deoeiying; 

cheat { f^nd; the state of belns deceived 
Dacu'ifx, V. a, shun ; ay<dd ; reftue ; bring down 
Da'coaATB, v. a. adorn ; embellish ; beautuy 
DsooaA'TioN, i. ornament; added beauty 
De'dicatb, v. a. to inscribe 
Dbfa'ob, v. a, destroy ; raze ; ruin ; disfigure 
DxFx'cnya, a. wanting the Just quantity ; taSL of 

defieets ; imperfect ; faul^ 
Defb'ncx, ». guard ; protection ; resistance 
Dart'cnvcT, «. want ; something less than is ne- 
cessary; imperfection 
DEoa'iixaACT, c. departure firom the yhrtue of our 



DnoB'NBaATB, a. unworthy; base 

]>e'itt, s. diylnlty ; the nature and essenoe of God; 

fiibolous god; tlie supposed divinity of a heatfien god 
Db'licact, 8. daintiness; softness; fenunine 

beauty; nieety; gentle treatment ; smalkiess 
I>e'licatb. s. fine ; soft ; pure ; dear ; unable to 

bearliardthipa; effBrnlnate 
DxLi'cxocs, a. sweet; deUoate; agreeable 
DxLi'Girr, «.a. please; content; satisfy 
Dxx.i'nbatb,v. a. to paint ; to r epr e sen t ; to describe 
I>XLi'ysa,«.a. setfjree; release; giye; save;Bnr- 



DB'LUGB,«.aflOOd 

Db'luqb, v. a. drown ; lay totally under water; 

overwhelm; oaaie to sink 
Daot'Airoua, «. carriage ; behaylour 



BxMo'Lisfl, V. a. raie; deifroy; swallow up 
BBMOHSTBA'Tioif, «. the hlghost degree of arga- 



meow eviaence 

DxMo'imrATB, v. a. to name anythhig 
Dbpa'btmkiit, s. separate allotment ; province er 

business assigned to a pntienlar person 
Dxpo'btmbkt. i. carriage; bearing 
BBPo'srr, t. a pledge ; anything given as aaecmity 
Dbpo'sit. 9. a. lay up ; lay aside 
DBPBA'yiTT, i. corrupUon 
DB'PBBDA'noir, s. a robUng; a spoiling; waste 
DxPBi'yB, V. a. bereaye one of a thing- ^<**''' 



DB'aviBB, i. a Turkish priest 
DBsoB'MnAWT, *. the ofrspriog of an i 
Dbscbi'bs, v. a. mark out; define 
DBBCBx'pnoir, «. the sentenoe or passage hi whieh 

anythfaig is described 
DxscBT^ V. a. glye notice of anythfaig suddenly 

discovered; detect; discover 
Db'sxbt, «. a wilderness ; solitude ; waste country 
Dxsx'avx, V. a. be entitled to reward or punish^ 

ment 
Dxsi'oa, $. an faitention; a purpose ; a scheme 
Dbsigw A'noM, s. appointment ; dh^ction ; hitention 



Bbsi'bb, v. a. wish ; long for ; intreat 
Db'sox^tb, o. without inhabitants; aokitary; laid 



Dbspa'tob, i. to send away hastily ; to do 1 
quickly ; to put to death 

Db'spbbatb, a. without hope ; raah ; mad ; furious 

De'spicablb, a. worthy of scorn; contemptible 

Dxspi'sB, V. a. scorn; condemn ; slight; abhor 

DB'sPomif, $. absolute power 

Dbstina'tion, s. the place where it was our des- 
tiny to go ; fkte ; doom 

Dx'sTiMX, V. a. doom ; deyote 

De'stint, t. doom ; date 

DB'snTUTB, a. forsaken ; abject ; in want of 

Dbstbo't, v. a. lay waste ; make desolate ; put aa 
end to 

DBSTBo'cTieir, «. the aet of destroyhig ; the state 

of being destroyed ; ruin 
Dbta'cb, v. a. separate; disengage 
Dbta'chmbmt, t. a body of troops sent out fram the 

main army 
Dbte'b, V. a. iHght from anything 
DsTBEiaNA'TioK, s. absoluto direction to a certain 

end; the result of deliberation; Judicial decision 
Dbte'bmihe, v. a. fix ; settle; resolve ; dedde 
Dete'stable, a. hateful ; abominable ; odious 
DsTBA'cnov, a. the witlidrawing or taking off 

fhimathing 

Detbd'db, v. a. thrust down; force into a lower 
plsee 

D&yASTA'noM, a. waste; havoc; desolation; de- 
struction 

Devb'lop, v. a. to disentangle ; to disengage from 
something tliat enfolds and conceals 

Devia'tiok, s. the act of quitting the right way; 
WAndering 

Dxvo'TE, V. a. dedicate ; consecrate 

Db'voteb, «. one erroneously or Buperstitiously re- 
ligious; a bigot 

Dxvo'TioK, «. piety; prayer; strong afllKtioa; 



Db'xtebous, a. subtle; ftall of expedients; expert; 

active; ready 

Diabo'lioal, a. devilish 

Di'adbm, «. the mark of Rojralty wom on the head 

Di'ax., s. a plate marked witii lines, where a hand 

or sliadow shows the liour 
Di'ALBCT. «. subdivision of a language; style; 

manner of ex]p«ssioti 
Di'alooub, «. a discussion between two persons 
Dia'kbtxb, i. the straight Itaie which, passhig 

through the centre of a circle, divides it into two equal parte 
Di'axohd, a. the most valuable and hardest of all 

the geaie ; a hriUiant 
Di'ffkb,v. a. be distinguished firom; contend; be 

of a contrary opinion 
Di'rrBBxiiT, a. distinct ; unlike ; dissimilar 
Di'mcoLTT, a. hardness ; something hard te ac- 

oompliih; distress; perplexity in aflsixs 
Di'omTT, a. rank of elevation ; grandeur of mien ; 

high place 
Dila'tb. v. n. widen ; grow wide ; apeak largely 
Di'uoBMCx, a. industry; aseidutty 
Dnu'insH, v, a. to make less 
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Dna'irvTnn, a. iman; narrow; eontneted 
DuB'OT.v. a. aim at a atraight Una; regnlata; 

tndnr; temwaaAi adjost; mark oat a oertain conna 
Dna'onoii, g. tendao^ of motion Impreaaed by a 

MrtalB ImpiilM; order; coamuaid; prMonptkm 
Dm'cTLT. a<L immediately; apparently; In a 



•might liBo 

DiaAou'sABLX,a. nnpleaaing; 

DuA'iTBOua, a. calamltona 

Dnoi'nn, «. a aeholar ; one that protaaaa toreoetva 

iBotraetion fram Miother 



Di'acipuirx, «. edneatfam; thaartof entthratingtlia 
mind; att&teortolileetloB 



DiaooMcs'nT, V. «. uniettle tbe mind ; diaoompoaa 
Diaoou'aAOS, v. a. depreas; depclTe of eonfldenoa 
DiBco'vn, V. a. dUdoae ; bring to light ; find ont 
Dxico'vEBT, t. the act of flndSig anything hidden 
Diacmx'im ATiov, s. the state of being dlatingniahed 

ftom other perMms or thlaga ; the murk of diatiBedoa 
Dibho'noue, i. raproach; diaKrace ; ignominy 
DunA>'DQMt V. €ik to go to anouwr place ; to dilfaor 

remove from a plaoe 
DuMA'»Tx.a, V. a. atrip ; deprive of a dreas ; atrip a 

town ai ita oatworkai UMee 
DiSMA'r,<.faIlofoonrage; deaertionofmind 
DnoBi'Disircs, «. the act of diaoboyinir ; Inatten- 

tioB to the words of thoie who have right to eommand 
DiBo'iDsa, a. irregnlarity ; tamnlt; alckneaa 
DupA'aiiOKiaNT, «. reproach; diagrace; indignity 
Dibtla't, v. a. exhibit ; talk without restraint 
Diapofli'noM, a. order ; method ; temper of mtaid 
DiaQui'sTUDB, a. nneaaineaa 
Di'auoABD, V. a. to slight; to neglect 
Di'saiPAn, V. a. scatter every way ; disperse ; 

■eatter the attentioa 
Duso'Lva, V. n, be melted ; fall to nothing 
Di'sTAVcB, a. remoteness in place; retraction of 



EsvoA'nov, a. ftnnation of maDners In yonth 
Erra'cT, a. that wliich is produced by an operating 

eaaie; sneecaa; piirpow; meaniMi oonMqaence 
Erra'cTDAL, a. prodoctlve of efmcts ; expreasiTe of 

fMta 
ErpB'MiirACT. a. aoftneas ; unmanly delicacy 
E'rPLi7aii«B,a.what iasoea tnm aome other prin* 

cipla 
Eppo'LaKircB, a. Inatra; brightness; splendoar 
EPFu'sa, V. a. to ponr ont; to spill i to shed 
EjA'orLATioir, a. an exclamation 
ELA'aoEATB, a. flniahed with care 
Elb'ctbic, a. relating to electrieify 
Eu'ctbo-Ma'onxtisk, a. a branch of electrical 



DiaTs'MPXB, a. diseaae; malady; bad oonstltatlon 

oCthemiiid 
Disn'iiCTiov, a. the act of dlscemhig one as pra- 

teable to the other ; note of HUlunet i honoonhle note 

orraperioiitr ; dtoeemment 
Disn'ircTLT, ad. not confhsedly ; plainly ; clearly 
Diama'sa, a. calamity; misery; misfortone 
Dwrai'BUTx, «. a. to deal ont ; to dlspensata 
Di'sTBicT, a. region ; country; territory 
Dxtb'boe, v. n, send various ways from one pofait 
DiVB'BsirT, V. a. make diflSerent from another 
Diyb'bsion, a. the act of turning anything off tnm 

DiTB'BsiTr, a. diftsrence; dissimilitude; nnlike- 

neu; Taiie^ 
DiYi'DB, V. a. part one whole In diffBrent piecea; 

■eparate; deal out 
Di'viDBMi), a. a ahare 

Do'ciLB, a. teachable; easily instructed ; tractable 
DoMA'iB.a. dominion; possession; estate; empire 
DoMB'sTic, a. belongtaig to the house ; private 
DoMB'sncATx, «. a. make domestic; withdraw 

ftom the public 
Dom'MXOM, a. sovereign authority ; power ; territory 
Do'bsal, a. pertaining to the back 
Do'uBLX, a. two of a sort ; in pairs; twice aa much 
Dbama'tic, a. representable by action 
Dba'matist, a. author of dramatic compositions 
DmAw'nraaooif, a. a room to which company with- 
draw— origbiallf withdrawlng-mom 
DBx'ADrDX., a. terrible; frightful 
Dm'abiiixss, a. gloominess; sorrowftilnesa 
Dbb'abt, a. sorrowful ; gloomy ; dismal ; horrid 
Dn'cAT, a. a coin struck by Dukes; in silver 
valued at about four ihilUagt and Blxpenee* in gold at 
nine shlllbue and tizpence 
Duba'tiow, a. power of continuance ; length of 



Do 'UNO, j)rap. for the time of the continuance 

EA'RLT, ad. soon ; betimes 

Ea'btbquakb, a. tremour or convulsion of the earth 

EA'arcBN, a. belongtaig to the eaat; lytaig to the 



Ea'st, a. not difficult; ready; contented; at rest 
Ecu'PBB, a. an obscuration of the heavenly lumi- 

nariea; darkneu; obeenntion 
Eco'komt, a. frngaUty; discretton of expenae; 

■jntemof mftMfr 
E'nincz, a. a Ikbric ; a bulldhig 
Eoi'TioK, 4. publication of anyiUng, partlenlarly of 



.'lxoakcb, a. beauty, rather aoottdng than strik- 
I ing } beauty without gruidear 
I E'lbot, t. a mournful song; short poem without 

BoiDts or turns 
I ELxraAMT, a. a large quadruped 
E'lbva'tbd, a. exalted ; raised up ; progressed in 

rank 
Elxva'tioh, a. the act of ndaing up aloft; exalta- 
tion 
Elocu'tion, a. tlia power of fluent speech; the 

power of exprewlou; aofuenee; flowoflanguace 
ExoQUBMCB, a. the power of qieaklng with fluency 

anddegance 
Eld'dx, v. a. to mock by unexpected escape 
E'm AMATB, V. a. to issue ; to flow fram something 

alM 
Emba'lm, 9. a. impregnate a body with aromatica, 

that It may resist putreaetlon 
Emba'bk, v. n. to go on board a ship ; to engage in 

any affair 
Exbbox'dbbt. a. variegated woric ; flgnrea raised 

E'm BBAU), a. a precious stone of a green colour 
Emb'bgx, v. n. to issue; to proceed ; to rise 
EMB'BOBircr, a. the act of rising into view ; any 

sudden oeeailon ; messing ncenaity 
B'MiiiBHOB, a. lofdness ; height ; summit ; dlsttaio- 

tlon 
E'minbmt, a. celebrated ; renowned 
•Em'T, «.a. tosendforth; to let fly; to dart 
Eko'lumbnt, a. profit ; advantage 
E'kpsbob, a. a monarch of title and dignity superior 

to a king 
Emplo't, v. a. busy; keep at work; use as ma- 
terials; trust whh the management of any allUrs; use 



E'mulatb, v. a. to Tie 

Ekula'tion, a. riyalry ; desire of superiorttj 
Ena'blx, «. a. make able ; oonibr power 
Emca'kpmbmt, a. the act of encamping or pltcfa- 

IngtenU; a camp 
Encha'wtmxmt, a. magical charms; spells; tare- 

slstlble Infloenee 
Emci'xclimo, a. environing ; surrounding 
EncLo'sx, V. a. part (h>m things or grounds com- 
mon by a fence; surround; encompass 
Emcoo'mtbb, V. a. meet lisce to ssce; attack 
Emcbo'achicbnt, a. an unlawftil gathering in upon 
another man; advance Into the territories or rlghu of 
another 
Emda'mokb.v. o. put in hazard; incur the danger of 
Eitdd'baiicb, a. continuance ; lastingness ; delay 
E'nbmt, a. foe ; antagonist; anyone who regarda 

another with maleroleuce 
Embbox'tic, a. operative; active; vigorous 
E'tiBBOT, a. activity; quickneas; vigour 
EiroA'ox, V. a. employ; stake ; unite ; enlist; fat- 
dace ; light 
Ehoimb'bb, a. one who manages enginea ; one who 

directs the artillery of an anny 
Ewoba'yxb, a. a cutter in wood or other matter 
Emoba'vimg, a. the wwk of an engraver 
EMoao'ss, V. a. thicken ; increase in bulk ; fatten ; 

to copy in a large hand 
Em jo't, v. a. feel or perceive with pleasure ; please ; 

deUght 
ENLA'aoxMBiTT, *. incresse ; copious discourse 
Emmo'blb, v. a. to dignify ; to exalt ; to makefiunons 
Eno'bkods, a. wicked beyond the common mea- 
sure ; exceeding in bulk the common measure 
Ehqoi'bt, a. interrogation ; examination; search 
Enba'ob, v. a. irritate ; make furious 
EvsHA'ax, V. a. entrap; entangle in dlfflcnlties or 

perplexities 
E'htupbise, a. an nndertaktaig of hasard ; an ar- 
duous attempt 
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E'NTBBFBUiiro, tt. fimd of enterprise 
ENTHu'aiAtx, i. « vain belief of private rerela- 

tlon ; heat of imagliiatioii ; etemtUm of ttaej 
E'mtkails, ». the intesttnes ; Internal parts 
Eira'mRATS, V. a. reckon np singly ; number 
Envx'lopbmbmt, 8. covering ; Invrapment 
E'pio, a, narrative 
Epi'stls, «. a letter 
Epi'btolakt, a. transacted by letters ; relating to 

kitten 
E'qual, a. even ; nnifimn ; in Jost proportion 
E'qditt, «. Jostloe ; impartiality 
Eax'cT, a. upright; bold ; confident 
E b'ot, v. a. nUae ; build ; elevate ; settle 
E'sMims, i. an animal found in cold countries, of 

which the for to Taloable. and lued ftnr the adonunent of 

the penon. A far worn 07 Judgea In England 
Eaao'irxoDB, a. wrong ; nnfoonded ; false ; misled 

b7 OTor 
Eau'pnoM, t. the act of borstlng out; sadden ez- 

cortion of a hoatile kind 
Esco'sT, v.a. convoy ; guard from place to place 
Espe'cial, a. principal ; chief 
Espe'clallt, od. prindpally; dilefly; In an un- 

Esplama'db, i, the empty space between a citadel 

and the outakirU of a town 
Essi'mtial, o. necessary to the conrtitution or 

eztotenoe of anytUng ; important in the high«it degree 
EsTA'BLisHMEMT, 9. Settlement; fixed state 
Estba'nob, «. a, keep at a distance ; withdraw 
Etb'bnal. a. without beginning or end; perpe- 
tual; unchanging 
Etb'bitallt, a<f. incessantly ; for evermore 
Etb'bmitt, «. duration without beginning or end 
Ethe'bbal, o. belonging to the higher regions 
Eya'pobatb, v. a. to drive away in fame« 
E'vxviHO, s. the dose of the day; beginning of 

night 
EvrNTnALLT, od. In the event ; In the last result 
E'vmsMT, a. pl^n ; notorious 
Exa'ct, a. nke ; not deviating from rule ; carefhl 
Exa'minx, v. a. search into ; make inquiry into 
Exa'mpu, t. copy or pattern 
E'xcavatb, V, a. hollow ; cut into hollows 
Excx'l, v. o. to outgo In good qualities ; to surpass 
E'xcxLLBNCB, «. the state of abounding in any 

good quality; dignity; goodneas 
E'xczLLBMT, a. emhient in any good quality ; of 

great value 
Excb'pt, prep, exclusively of ; unless 
Excb'ssivb, a. beyond the common proportion 
Exci'tb, «. a. rouse ; animate 
Exclu'db, v. a. shut out; debar 
ExcLu'srvE, a. having the power of excluding or 

denying admtoalon 
Excbd'ciatk, v. a, torture ; torment 
Excu'bsiov, «. an expedition into some distant part 
Excd'bsitb, a. ramblhig; deviating 
£xBcu'Tioir,«. performance; practice; slaughter 
Exb'mplabt, o. such as may give warning to 

other* ; aueh aa may attract notice and imiution 
EziBcux, t. labour of the mind or body 
Ezx'BTioir, s. the act of exerting; effort 
Exbi'bit. «. a. to offar to view ; show; display 
ExHiBi'TtOH, t. the act of exhibiting ; display 
ExHi'LABATz,v.a. makechecrftU; cheer; enliven 
Ezi'sTXMCB, «. state of being 
Expa'ns, v. a. to spread ; to extend on all sides 
EzPA'mx, s. a body widely extended without ine- 

qnaUtiea 

ExPB'nixiiT, s. that which helps Ibrward as means 

to an end 
ExPBDitioH, s. an excursion 
ExpsX V. a. drive away ; banish ; ^BCt 
Expx'aigiicx, t. knowledge gained by practice 
Fxpb'eienced, a. wise by long practice 
ExPB'aiMXMT, t. a trial of anything 
Expi'bx, v. a. breathe out ; close ; bring to an end 
ExpLo'sioir, «. an outburst ; a sudden crash 
Expo'bt, v. o. carry out of a cotmtry 
Expo'sB, V. a. lay open ; make bare ; put in danger 
Expmx'ssioH, s. the form of language in which any 

thonghu are uttered : the act of aqueeaing out anything 
E'XQUisiTB, a. excellent ; consummate; complete 
Extx'mpobb, ad. without premeditation ; suddenly 
ExTB'im, v.a. stretch out; difTuse ; impart 
EzTx'Msxvx, a. large; wide; comprehensive 



EzTB'aioB, a. outward; external 

Extx'bnai., a. outward 

ExTi'NoinsB, e. a. put oat ; destroy; obeenra 

ExTi'EPATX, V. a. root out ; eradicate 

E'xTEACT, «. the chief parts drawn from anything 

ExTaAo'aniirAaT, a. different from common order 

and method; eaBinent; remaikahle 
Extba'vaoaht, a. wasteful; not savhug; other- 

wiae^ improbahle, false 
ExTax'MBLT, ad. greatly ; very much ; in the ut- 



ExTaxMiTT. «. the utmost point ; higfaeat degree ; 
psrta at the gxeateat distance 

FACIXnT,«. ease; dexterity; alTabillty 
Fa'ctoxt. i. a house or district inhabited by traders 

in a diatant country ; traders embodied in one place 
Pa'cdltt, 9. the power of doing anytliing ; ability 
Fami'liab, a. domestle ; firee ; well known ; com- 



Faxi'liabitt, 8. easiness of conversation ; acquaint- 
ance 
Fa'milt. i. those who live In the same house ; 



Fa'mous, a. renowned; celebrated 

Fana'ticism, «. madness; fkvnzy; insanity 

Fanta'stic, a. whimsical; fkndAil; Imagbiary 

Fa'bthxb, ad. at a greater distance : beyond this 

Fa'shion,*. a. form; mould; figure; make ac- 
cording to the rule preacribed hy custom 

Fa'tal, a. deadly ; mortal ; appointed by destiny 

Fati'oub. i. weariness 

Fati'qux, v. a. tire ; weary 

Fauh, c. a kind of rural deity 

Fa'voubitb, s. a penon or thing beloved ; ene re- 
garded with faTOiir 

Fb'athxb, 9. plume of birda 

Fb'atubx, s. the cast or make of the fisee ; any 
lineament or sini^ part of the ihce 

Fx'blino, i, the sense of touch ; sensibility ; ten- 
demeta; perception 

Fxbmbnta'tion, s. a slow motion of the particles of 
a mixed body, arlaing uaoally from the opemtion of sonie 
active acid matter ; as when leaven or yeast fermanta 
bread or wort 

Fbbo'citt, 9. savageness; wildness; fieroenesa 

Fe'btilb. a. fhiitfhl ; abundant ; plenteous 

Febti'litt, i. abundance ; fruitftUneas 

Fe'stal, a. fssttve; Joyous ; gay 

Fe'sttval, #. time of lisast; anniversary-day of 
civil or religlouB Joy 

Festo'on, 9. in architecture, an ornament of carved 
work in the form of a wieaih or garland of flowera or 
leaves twtoted togetlier 

Fxn'DAL, a. dependant; held by tenure 

Fi'bbb, 9, a small thread or string 

Fi'cTioK, s. a fanciful invention ; a probable or im- 
probable invention ; a ftlaehood ; a lie 

FiDB'LiTT, 9. honesty ; fisithfol adherence 

Fi'oDBB, 9. shape ; person ; stature ; the fbrm of 
anything as terminated hy the ootline 

Fi'lial, a. pertaining to a aon; befitting a son ; 
becoming the relation of a aon 

Fi'aMAMBNT,«.sky; heavens 

Fla'gon, 9. a vessel with a narrow month 

Fla'kbeau, 9. (pronounced /Idm-lo) a lighted torch 

Fla'vodb, 9. power of pleashig the taste ; odour 

Fleitb-db-lis, 9. (French for a Illy, pronounced >fiir- 
<te-lee) a term applied in architcctare and heraldiy 

Flb'xiblb, a. capable of being bent; pliant ; not 
brittle; complying; obsequious; ductile; manageable 

Float, v. n. to swim on tlie surface of water ; to 
move without labour in a fluid ; to pass with a light irre- 
gular course ; v. a. to cover with water 

Flo'eidness, 9. freshness of colour 

Fi.o'DBi8H,v.a. and %. yield ; prosper; wield ; adorn 

Flu'ctuate, v. n, roll to and again, as water in 
agitation ; be in an uncertain state 

Fld'id, 9. anything not solid 

FLo'TTxa, V. n. move Irregnlarly ; take short flights 
with great agtUtion of the wings 

Fo'liaob,s. leaves; tuft of leaves 

Fo'llowino, a. coming after another 

Fome'nt, v. a. cherish with heat ; encourage 

Fo'bbfathzb, s. ancestor 

Fo'BXioir, a. not in this country; not domestic; 
remote ; not belonging to 

Fo'bepabt, 9. anterior part 

Fo'best, 9, a wild uncultivated traet of ground, with 
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Fo'KHmAinu, a. teiTftte; dmdfU ; 1 

FoBTincA'TiOM, «. the I 

tew; apto oe ! - ' 
Fo'liTITOSSf 4. 

Fo'kwabd, v. o. 
Fo'kwami>, a. mm ; anMit; quick t 
Fo'bwabd, ad. onwMd ; stnlglit beflvre 
Fo'BWAXDmm, f . atgORNn; ndoor; 




FoMB, 4. a dttdi ; a niMit 

FouNDA'TioK, t. fbe bulg or loww pirto of m 

edifice ; the act oflbdiif Uie beefi ; original ; riie 
Fba/ommt, i. a part DvOkoi from tb» wlude; m 

iBBperfBct piece 
Fba'mtic o. mad; depdftad of nndenlandlDg 
FBn'nora, #. ftooBGOimnoDlriiMd in bnOdiiig, 

'" eitenbeeatAedjineUdiicetknu 



Fbxioht,<. anythiDgwifh whioiiaihlpialoadad; 

the monqr due mr tnnwpovCatiini of (oods 
Fbb'qusitt, o. oftea done ; often seen ; often oo- 



Fbb'sco, t, ooolnem: shade; dnaUnatt; apJdnn 

Bot dxmwn in gUuriag uAt, bntin dnak 
Fbi'ctiom, «. the act of rabbhiK two hodiea tegeUier 
Fu'TOLom, a. trlflfaiff; waatefhl; dawdUng 
Fbo'ntdbb, «. the limit ; the utmost Toixe of any 

Fu'bnace, «. a large die 

FD'awisH, «. a, supply witb what la neoemaiy ; fit 
up; equip; deconte 

OA'BLE, s. the sloping roof of a building 
Oa'laxt, *. the MiUcy Way 
Ga'llaht, o. brave; daring; noble 
O'ALLET, a. a vessel naed hi the Mediterranean 
Ga'bdbm, i. piece of ground enclosed and enltlvatsd 
OA'ufZHT, i. anything by which the body is covered 
OA'ausoM, t. fortifled place, stored with soldiers 
Gauos, i. a measure ; a standard 
OzmiA'LooT, i. histoiy of the succession of jGsmilies 
Gs'iixBAL, a. common ; usual ; extensiye, though 

not aniTenal; pnbllc 
Ginxba'tioh, i. a fiunQy ; a race ; an age 
Gx'HBBons, a. noble of mind ; magnanimous ; open 

of Imart 
Gb'mial, a. that gives eheerfkOness, or supports life ; 

natunl; natite 
Gb'htlb, a. soft; mild; tame; meek; peaceable 
GBoaBA'PHxcAi, a. that which relates to geography 
Gbo'qbapht, s. knowledge of the earth 
Gb'stubb, s. action or posture ezpressivB of senti- 

Gi'amt, 9. a man of size above the ordinary rate of 

men; a numnanatuxmUy large 
Gioa'mtic, o. suitable to a giant; ettormona 
Gla'cibb, $. a mountatai of ice 
Gla'mddlab, a. having glands 
Gli'stbb, V, n. shine ; to be bright 
Glo'bulb, t. a small particle of matter of a round 

figure, as the red partidee of the Uood 
Glo'bious, a. noble; excellent; iUustrions 
GiiO'ssT, a. shiny ; smoothly poUehed 
Go'BOBOus,a.iine; magnifloent; gaudy; showy 
Go'suNo, i. a young goose ; a catkin on nut-tiees 

and pines 
Go'ssAMBB, i, the web of a male spider 
GouT.s. a disease attended with great pain 
Go'vBBN<», s, one who haa the supreme direction ; 

a tutor 
Gbasa'tioh, i. regular progress from one degree 

to another; order; amttgement 
Gba'duallt, ad. by degrees ; step by step 
Gba'ndbdb, «. splendour of appearance; magni- 



Gbanob, s. a Cum 

Gbatitic a'tiom, «. pleasure ; something gratifying 

Gba'titude, i. du^ to benefhctors ; dertre to re- 
turn benefits 

Gba'vitt. s. weight; tendency to the centre; 
aeriousneiB; sdleninltf 

Gbotb'squb, a. distorted of flgnie; unnatmnal 

Guabd, «. part of the hilt <v a sword ; a man or 
bodj of man whose huslneis is to watch 

GmsB, ». dhrector ; regolator 

HABITA'TION, s. place of abode ; dwelling 
Habi'tuallt, ad, customarily ; by habit 



Ha'ooaxd, o. d a iw e l ; t 

Haba'woob, «. n, mifte a s 

HA'BMoinsB, «. a. to adtJust in lit praportlaa 

Habpo'on, #. a beaidsd dart, with a Bne flMtened t» 



Ha'zabdooi, a. 1 

Hb'avt, a. weighty; L . 

Hb'baldbt, «. the art or office of a herald ; 

tm nf gf MalinhM 
Hb'bbaqb, i, grass; pasture; herbs colleetlveiy 
HBBBi'voBom, a. that eats herbe 
Hxbb'ditabt, a. possessed or elafaned byifi^of In* 

heritaaoe; desfeBidiiig hj tabr'^ 

Hb'betig, t. one who p 

in opposition to Oe Cat 

Hb'tbaz, s, frolic ; wUdnesa 

Hi'dbods, a, frigfatfU; ugfy 

Hippopo'TAKDs, «. a Isorge aalmd— the river bom 

Histo'biah, i. a writer of facts and events 

Histo'bicai., a. that which reUtes to history 

Hi'sTOBT, t. nanatkm; the knowledge of ISutsaad 



Ho'llow, a. eseavatod ; not sdUd ; not sound 
Ho'mzt, i. a sweet substance produced 1^ beee 
Ho'woDB, $. dignity; fiune ; reputation ; glory 
Ho'bizon. «. the Une Oat tennmates the view 
Bo'spiTABLB, a. giving entertainment tostrangen; 

Undtostnagna 
Ho'ttbhto't, «. a native of the south of AlUca 
Howb'vbb, ad, in wliatMWver manner; at aB 

eventa; happen what wiU ; yet 
Howi'TaxB, ». a kind of bomb 
Hu'MAN,a.havingtheqiiaUtieBefaman; bekmi^ 

ing toman 

Huha'mitt, s. the nature of man ; benevolenoe 
Ho'kblb, a. not proud ; modest ; low 
Ho'ioD, a. wet ; moist ; watery 
Homi'litt, i. freedom frmn pride; modesty 
Hd'vdbzd, s. a company or body consisting of a. 

hundred. 
Hu'BBicAiiB,s.ablast; a tempest 
Htdbau'lic, o. relating to the ccnvoyanoe of water 

through pipes 

HT'DBOQBir, s. a gas, one of the component parti 

of the a 



I'CEBERG. «. a hill of ice ; a movfaig isbmd of ice 

I'cicLB, i. a pendent shoot of ice 

rnoL, $. an Imsge worshipped as God ; one loved or 

lionoured to adoration 
Iono'blb, a, mean of bbiih; wortblesa 
Ioua'na, $. a reptile of the lizard spedes 
Ille'qal, a. unlawful 
Illumina'tiom.s. brightness; splendour 
Illu'hinativb, a. having the power to give U^ 
Illd'sion, «. mockery; false diow 
Ixxu'sTBATB, V. a. brighten with light; brighten 

with honour; explain; diesr 
Illusxba'tiom, s. explanation ; example; expod- 

tion 

Illd'stbiotts, a. conspicuous; noble ; enrinent 
Fmaox, t. a statue ; a picture ; an idol; a copy 
IxA'oiirABT, a. fanciful; poetical 
lMAGiNA'Tiov,«.fimcy; coDceptlon; contrivanoe; 



I'mitate, v. a. copy; counterfisit ; resemble 
Immatb'bial, a. incorporeal; unimportant 
Immba'subablx, a. Immense ; not to be measured 
Immb^diatblt, ad. witheut the faiterventiOB of any 

other cause or erent 
Immb'nsb, a. unlimited ; unbounded ; infinite 
I'hminbrt, a. unavoidable ; perilous 
Imxo'btalisb, v. a. to render immortal 
Ihmobta'lity, «. exemption from death ; lifl^ never 

to end 
Impa'bt, v. a. grant; give; communicate 
Imta'btial, a. indiiferent ; dlsiuterested; Just 
Impa'ssablb, o. not to be passed ; not admitting 



Impa '88IK.B, a. incapable of snirering 
Impa' tibnt, o. not able to endure ; hasty ; 
iMPBBCB'PTXBur, o. uot to tw dlsoovered ; not to be 



iMPBBnB'onoN, «. deftot ; failure ; hiait 
Ixpb'biai., a. belong^g to an emperor. 



Ihpx'bious, a. commanding ; powerfhl 
Impb'toous, a. violent ; forciUe; Ttihement 
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Impla'cabhitt, t. iTrecoiieilMUe enmily 
Impli'citlt, ad. with iu»eBerv«d confldenoe 
Ikpo'st, v. a. carry into any conntiy from abroad 
iHPo'aTAvcx, t. tlidng impoited, or implied ; oonw- 

ijueiicc; nutttof 
Imfo'stant, a, momentoiu; wdgbty; of great 

ooBMqnenee; forcible 
Iiipo'ss, V. a. lay on as a bnrdea or penaU|y; de- 

oeive; flzon 

Ikpo'bsiblx, a. that which caanot be-; that wbloh 

eamiot be done 
Imfbe'qnablb, a. taiTlncible; nnsabdneaUe 
iHPBX'asioN, 8. the act of pressing one body upon 
•Bother; marknuulB byprcMnie ; image fixed in the mind 
rHPDi.sB. i. communicated love ; the efSKt of one 

body upon snother 
Ihpd'mitt, i. freedom from punishment ; ezflo^- 

tion firom punishment 
Ivabi'litt, «. want of power ; impotence 
Ihagce'ssiblx, a. not to be reached or approached 
Ina'ctxvx, a. sluggish ; slothfkd ; not ^ick 
I]rcA'LCDi.ABLs, a. that which cannot be counted 
iHOAPA'ciTATB, V. a. disable ; weaken ; diiqaaliiy 
Imcasna'tion, t. the act of assuming body 
iHca'MTiyz, 8. that which kindles ; that which pCD- 

Toket ; that which encourages ; spur 
Iwcb'sbamt* a. unceasing; continual 
I'KciDSNT, s. something happening betide the main 

design ; casualty 
Imclo'sobk, 8. a place surrounded or ftneed in 
IvcLo'm, V. a. comprise; shut 
Imconck'iyable, a. incomprehenaible 
IncoNsi'DxaABLE, tt. uuworthy of notice; unim- 
portant 
Imconsi'stbht, a. contrary; absurd; Incompatible 
lMCB£'i>iBLK,a. surpassing beUef; not to be credited 
Imcu'lcate, v. a. impress by frequent admonitlonB 
Incu'bsion, s. an expedition 
iBDENTA'Tioir, s. Bu iudeutiue; haying a wavy 

figure 
I'ndicate, v. a. show; pobit out 
iKDi'cTiixMT, 8. an accusation preseated in a court 

ofjTutice 
Indigna'tion, 8. wrath ; anger 
iHDiscBi'ioKATB, a. without choico ; impartially 
Imdispb'msablz, a. not to be spared ; necessary 
Imdivi'dual, a. single; numerically one; undi- 
vided ; separate from othen of the same spedes 
Imdd'cb, V. a. persuade ; enforce; bring into view 
Ibdu'lqbncb, 8. fond kindnean ; tenderness; favour 

granted 
Imbu'stbious, a. diligent; laborious 
I'h DusTBT, 8. diligence ; dieorful labour 
Ihbqua'utt, 8. diiference of comparative qoantitsy 
Inb'vitable, a. unavoidable 
iNxxHA'nsTiBLB, a. uot to bo spent or conimwed ; 

incapable of being spent 
Imzxpbb'ssxbu, o. not to be told ; nnnttersAde 
I'hfaktbt, 8. a body of foot soldiers ; foot soldiery 
Ibfa'tdatb* «. o. to strike with folly ; to deprive of 

undentanding 
Ibfb'biob, a. lower in plaoe, station* or value 
Fhfidbi., 8. an unbeliever; a Pagan; one who 

r^eeu Christianity 
rHFiNiTB, a. nnbonnded; unlimited; <™»»"™i* 
Infimttb'ssihal, o. infinitely divided 
Imfi'hitt, 8. immensity ; endless number 
Ibvi'bmitt, 8. weakness of age or temper ; iruk- 

ness; malady 
Iitfla'te, v. a. to swell ; to make larger 
Iim.B'xiBi.x, a. not to be bent ; immoveable; not 

to be changed 
Imfu'ct, v. a. to impose as a punisbment 
rBFLDEHCB, 8. power of directing or modifying 
Ihflue'ntxai., a. exerting influence or power 
Inob^niods, a. witty ; inventive 
Imgemu'itt, «. wit ; invention; gpoins; subtlety 
Inglo'bious, a. void of honour ; mean ; without glory 
Inoba'titudb, 8. unthankfolness 
IraA'BiTABT, «. dweller; one that Uvea in a plaoe 
Inhb'bbnt, a. existing in something else, so aa to 

be inseparable from it : innate 
Imi'hitablb, a. notable to be imtMedi Ihatwhich 

is incapable of^imitatioB 
Iirnj'BxoDs, a. hurtfni ; baaefal ; capable of lo- 

jnrlng ; that which fa^nres ; deatmetiTe 
lMjn'sTiGB,s. iniquity; wrong 
IvKv'icBBODB, o. imiiDiiirable ; too mwy to be 



iNQDi'smvB, a. cnrlens ; Iraqrln seaidi ; active t» 

pry into eveiytiiiaif 
iNscBi'pTioii, 8, sometlitaig wittten er «Bgtaveds 

title o — o f 

I'nsbct, 8. a small animal. InseotB aro so called 



fromasepafattoninthemiddteof their bedies» wbenby 
they are cut into two parts, which are Joined together by 
a small ligature, as we see in wasps and common fiies 



IivBB'HsiBLT, od. imperceptibly; in sudi amanner 

as la not dlsoovend by ttie sensot 
Imsx'bt, v. a. place in or am<nig other'^dngB 
Imsi'dious, a. sly; diligent to entrap-; treaahennu 
Insi'gnia, 8. etuAgoB ; arms 
iNsioNi'noANT, a. TmlmportaDt 
iNsi'piD, a. tasteless; void of taste 
Insipi'ditv, 8. want of taste ; want of life or apbtt 
rusoLEHCB, 8. potolant contempt 
Inspb'ct, v. a. to exambie ; to look over 
iNsns'cTioM, 8, prying examination ; 



Inspiba'tion, 8. infosion of ideas into the mind 
by divine power; the act of drawing breadi 

InsTABi'LixT, 8. incoostancy; flekleneas 

rMSTAMT, 8. itutant is such a part of dunrtfon Wbere- 
in we perceive no eneeesrion ; praeent or oiamnt msBtli 

I'mTAinn.T, ad. immediately 

rHSTiHOT« «. natural dedre or aversion ; nstnral 
tendency 

iBSTiTu'rioir, «. establishment; settlemeiit; posi- 
tive law 

Imstbu'ct, «. a. teach; form by precept; Hvm 
authoritatively; educate; model; form 

Instbu'ction, s. the act of teaching; inibEmatCion 

iMsuFFi'ciBiiT, a. inadequate to any need, use, or 



lMTBGBrrr,s. honesty; straightfbrwardness ; up- 



Imtbiilb'ctietal, «. rdatiiig to the understmidtng; 

mental ; transacted by the nsderetandfaag 
Ivtb'llxgbncx, s. commerce of information; splitt ; 

understanding 

Inte'ixioxblx, a. possiUe to be understood 
iMTE'HPBEAarcB, 8, the act of overdoing sometUng 
Inte'nsb, a. excessive; very great 
Ibte'b, v. a. cover under ground ; to bmy 
Intxbcb'pt, v. a. to Itoder ; to stop 
rNTEBcoDBSB, 8, commeroo; communication 
riiTEBSsT,«. concern; advantage; good; influence 

over other* 
IMTBBB'ST, V. %. sffoct ; movo ; touch with passion 
iMTEBLo'cuTOB, 8. A dlalogist ; ouo that talks wltt 



with 



Intxbhb'diatb, a. intervenbig; interposed 
Imtb'buimablb, a. immense; without limits 
Intb'bpbbteb, 8. one that interprets 
Ibtebbu'pt, v. a. hinder the process of anylhittg by 

breakina in upon it 
Intbbsb'ction, 8. point where lines cross each other 
rNTEBSPACE, 8. spBcc botweeu 
Intebspb'bse, v. a. to scatter here and there among 

other things 
Intebve'ne, v. It. to come between 
I'ntebview, 8. mutual sight; sight of each otiier 
Intebwb'ave, v. a. to intermingle ; to mix one with 

another in a regulartextuie 
I'ntimatx, a. inmost ; inward ; near ; ftndliar 
Ihtona'tion, 8. the act of thundering 
Iirro'xiCATX, v. a. to inebriate ; to make drunk 
I'ntbioate a. entangled ; perplexed ; obsoore 
Imisi'gdbb, 8. one that intrignes 
Ihtbi'msic. a. inward ; real ; true 
iKTBODu'cnoir, 8. the act of bringing anythingiDto 

notice or practice; the preface or part of a book ooii- 

taining previous matter 
Imtbo'dxb, 8. one who forces himself into compaaF 

or affidrs without right or welcome 
Ibunda'tion, 8. the overflow of waters; tiie flood ; 

a coafinenoe ot any kind 
Imva^luablb, o. precious above estimaticm 
Ihva'biablb, o. unchangeable ; constant 
iMVE'snoATioN, 8. the act of investigating ; the 

state of being investigated 
Invi'ncible, a. not capable of being conquered 
Invi'sible, a. not to be seen 
I'bis, 8. the rainbow ; the circle round the pupil of 

the eye 
Ibba'diatb, «. a. brighten ; animato try heat or 

light; Qluminata 

Ibbb'gdlab, a. devlatiogfrom mlet cnstom* or xuk 
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riBioATK, V. «. irat ; molstaii ; iiBtwr 
FmuTATE, v.a. provoke ; teue ; agitete 
ImBiTA'Tioir,<.provoeatIoii; stlmiiUtloii 
I'BLAirs, ». a tanet of lind •anoonded by water 
rMDs, V. a. send finth 
iTA'uc, «. a letter in the Italian c 



JATELIN, «. aepear ; » dart ; aa implflmeiitof war 
Js'alodst, «. raspidoii in lore; enspidons fear; 

raapteioiiBcntkm 
jMfwMh, t, a pradona abnie; a gem 
Jo'oum>, «. merrj; gay; Uvely 
Ji/vMMMt, «. the trayel of a day; panage tnm 

pteeetoplaee 
Jo'Toua, a. glad ; gay ; merry ; giving Joy 
JuDi'cioua, a. pmdent ; wise ; iUUtil 
Ju'GGija^ t. one who practlMa delght of hand 
Jir'HCTioir, i, nnion ; coalition 
Jv'noj, 9, a. dear ftom impnted gaUt ; maintain 

KANGARCyO, «. an animal fonnd fai Australia 

Kx'ainEi..«. anything Inchaded in a husk ; the seeds 
of jMi^jflniiti 

Ki'MttDOM. #. tiie territories sntdeet to a monarch ; a 
dlffamt ehna or ordor of bdsgs, m the miiieal king- 
dom; ameioa 

Kmi'ohthood,4. the duuracter or dignity of a knight 

Kko^wuedq^ i. information 

Kmd'ckls, «. joltttB of the flngers,.protaberaat when 
tho flagon ooM 



LABU'RHUH.*. akindoftree 

LA^kKMTABUt, a. dq^oiable 

Lamsmta'tiov, «. expression of aonow; audible 

Rrief 
La'mceolats, a. in a lanoe-like form 
La'mimcaps, i. the prospect of a country ; a pletnre 

of tlie pnwpcct of a eoontiy 
La'mquaoe, t. human speech; style; manner of 



La'mgdob, «. fidntness; softness; inattention 

La'eya, i, an insect in tlie caterpillar state 

La'tcnt, a. concealed; invisible 

LA'TJEKALLTy 0(2. by the side 

La'titudx. i. latent diftuion; a certain degree 

nckoBod from tho Eaootof 

La'ttsb, o. latdy done or past; mentioned last 

of two 
L a'ta, i. molten substsnce projeeted from volcanoes 
Lb'aflbt, i. a small leaf 
La'aioN, s. a body oi Roman soldien, condsting of 

about ftva t hoaaand ; militaij Inm ; a gnat number 
Lx'NiTT, i. mildness ; gentleness 
Lbns, $. a glass spherically convex on both sides 
LxvA'MT, «. east, partieularly those coasts of the 

Mediterranflan east of Italy 
Lzvi'athan, t. a water-animal mentioned in the 

Book of Job 
Livable, a. subject ; not exempt 
Li'BaaAL, a. not mean ; generous ; bountlftil 
Li'bbbatb, v. a. free fh>m confinement 
Li'BBBTT, «. f^nedom, as opposed to slavery; pri- 



Licb'mtiousnxss, «. boundless liberty; contempt of 

Jnat fostraint 
Lx'cHSM, s. moss 
Lxbutx'mamt» t, a deputy; in war, one who holds 

tlM next rank to a rapaior of any denomination 
Lx'ohthoubb, t. a house built dther upon a rock or 

■ome otber place of danger, ivith a light, in order to warn 

■bips of danger 
Li'ifXAB, a. composed of lines; having the fiorm of 

lines 
Li'QuiD, a. not solid ; fluid ; soft ; clear 
Li'QuoB, i. anything Uqaid ; strong drink. In 

funUiar language 
Li'sTEN, V. a. hear; attend 
Li'TXBALLT, ad. with close adherence to words 
Li'tbbabt, a. respecting letters ; regarding learning 
Li'tbbatdbx, $. leamlng ; skill in letters 
Li'TDBOT, i, form of prayer 
Loca'utt, t. existence in place 
LocoM o'TivE. a. changing place ; having the power 

of removing or ebanging place 
Lo'ousT, i. a devouring insect 
Lu'DicBons, a. fantastic ; laughable ; whimsical 
Lu'MiNABT, s. any body which gives light 
Lu'MiNous, a. shining ; enlightened 
Lu'MAB, a, that whi<£ rdates to the moon 



Lu'rans. s. a kind of poke 
Luxo'biamt, a. snpecflttoody plentiftil 

ICACHI'NE, f . an engine ; any complicated work In 

wUeb one port contiilmtet to the motion of another 
Machi'mbbt, i. enginery; complicated workman- 

■h^ 

Maoabi'ni, t. a storehouse 

Ma'qxcal. a. acted or performed by aecret an 

inTiilUe powers 
Magnani kitt, f . greatness of mind 
Maona'kimous, a. of great mind; of open heart 
HAQm'ncxHT, a. grand in appearance ; splendid ; 

otherwise^ pompooB 
MAJB'snc, a. august ; having dignity ; grand 
Majo'bitt, 8. the state of being greater ; the greater 

nvmbcr; tiieofBeeofanudor 
Balb'tolxmcx, s. ill-wiU ; indinatton to hurt othera 
Ma'licb, *. hatared; enmity ; desire of hurting 
Mali'cious, a. desirous of hurting ; with wicked 



MALroMANT, a. envious; malidoua; miachievona 

Mau'onitt, *. ill-will ; enmity 

Ma'mdiblx, 9. a Jaw 

Ma'kkinb, s. the raoe or species of human bdnga 

MA'HnB,s. Ibrm; method; way; mode; sort 

Manuta'ctobt, «. a place where a mannfecture la 



Manok'uvbb, «. a stratagem; a trick 
Maba'udbb, i. a sddier that roves in quest of 

plnnder 
Ba'boim, t. the brink ; the edge 
Ba'binxb, i. a seaman 
Ma'bitimb, a. that whidi relates to the sea 
MA'aaHAL. V. a. arrange ; rank in order 
Ma'bttb, t. one who by his death bears witness to 

the truth 
Ma'btbixoub, a. wonderfhl ; strange ; astonishing 
Ma'sonbt, t. the craft or performance of a mason 
Ma'ssacbb, 9. butchery ; murder 
MA'ssrvx, a. heavy ; weighty ; ponderous ; bulky ; 



Ma'stbbpixob, «. dUef exodlenoe 

Mar'bial, a. consisting of matter ; not spiritual ; 

important 
Mathbha'tics, i. that sdenoe which contemplates 

wliatever is eqpable of bdng numbered or measured 
Ha'xim« 8. general principle ; leading truth 
He'asitbb, «. that by which anything is measured ; 

proportion; quanti^; time; degree 
mxcha'nic, i, a workman 
lixcHA'mcAL, a. constructed by the laws of me- 



Hx'DAL, s. a piece of metal stamped in honour of 

some remarkable performance 
Hbdi'cikal, a. having the power of healing; be- 
longing to physic 
Mbdita^tiom, i. deep thought; contemplation 
Mb'diuic, t. the centre point between two extremea 
Mx'lancholt, a. gloomy ; dismal; sorrowftd 
Mb'llow, a. soft with ripeness ; soft ; imctuous 
Hno'Dions, a. mudcal ; harmonious 
Mx'KBBAiix, a. a web of several sorts of fibres, In- 
terwoven for the wrapphig up some parts ; the fibres give 



grasp tlie parts tl 
Mxmbba'mods, a. consisting of membranes 
Me'moib, c. an account of anything 
Mb'mobablb, a. worthy of memory; not to ba 



lix'MOBT, i. the power of retdnhig or recollecting 

things past ; reeollection 
lixN A'oBBra, «. a place for keeping foreign birds and 



Hb'ntiom. v. a. to express in words or in writing 
lix'BCHAirDisx, 8. commeroo ; trafSc ; wares ; any- 
thing to be bought or sold 
Mx'BCHANTifAN,«. B Ship of trade 
Mbta'luc, a. partaking of metal ; consisting of 

Mb'tbob, i. any body in the air or dcy that la of a 



MB'TBicAL,a. pertaining to metre or numbers; 
ooBsisting of Tcrsee 

Mwraopo LiTAN, a. bdonging to a metropolis 

Mi'gbosoopb, 8. an optical instrument, contrived to 
grre to tlie eye a large upearanoe of many objeew 
woich could not otherwise be seen 

Mx'litabt, a. engaged In .the life of a soldier; sol- 
dierlike warlike; pertaining to war; aflBoCedhyMldiaza 
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Htin>,«. intdlectnaleapadtjr; memory; oplnloa 
Mi'misal, I. foHll body; Bomething dog out of 

minei 
Hi'nbtib, i. a monastery ; a ctthedral dmrdi 
Mi'mitbklbt, t. mnsle ; instramental harmony 
MiNu'TE, a. small; little; slender 
Mx'nAcu,«. a wonder; something above homan 

1Ia4'?ui.oi78, a. done by miracle 

Hi'aaoa, t. a looking-guuM 

Mi'sKBT, s. wretchedness ; calamity ; miafortone 

Misfo'btvns, t. calami^ ; ill-lack 

Mi'asiLS, «. something thrown by the hand 

Mi'ssioMAET, t. one sent to propagate religion 

Mi'xTimz, t, the act of mixing ; that which is added 



Ho'atxd, a. snnonnded with canals by way of 



Ho'DEaATx, a. temperate; not excessive 
Modeba'tion, i. state of keeping a due mean 

between extremities 
Ho'dbstt, i. decency ; pnrity of manners 
Modula'tion, s. the act of forming anything to 

eertaiB pioportkm ; hunumy 
Mo'ltxh, part, pass, the state of being melted 
If o'mbnt, t. an Individnal particle of time ; force ; 

importance 
HoMK'iiTUK, t. the quantity of motion In a moving 

body 
Ho'mabch, i. a sovereign ; a mler ; a Ung or queen 
Mo'trASTXET, i. a residence of monks 
Mo'mst, s. metal coined for the purposes of com- 



Mo'mkst, s. an animal bearing some resemblance 
to man ; a word of contempt, or sUgbt Idndneta 

Ifo'NDMKVT, s. anything bv which the memory of 
persons or things is preserred i a memorial ; a tomb 

Mo'xALisT, i. one who teaches the duties of lifs 

IfoBA'LiTT, i. the doctrine of the duties of lite 

Mo'xMiio, «. the first part of the day 

If o'xTAB, s. a cement for fixing bricks together ; 
otherwise, a Und of eaonon tar flrlns bomb-shcUs; a Und 
or vessel in which anything is brolien by a pestle 



Mo'E-m-T, V. a. destroy vital properties, or active 

powers; vex; hnmUe; depiets; eorrnpt; die away 
Ifo'sLXM, «. a Mussulman; relating to the Maho- 



metan form of religion 
M<wQax,«. a Mahometan temple 
Mo'tion, «. the act of changing place ; action; 

asitation; proposal made 
Ho'uLDBB, V. n. be turned to dust; perish in dust 
Ho'uMTAiNous, a. hilly; full of mountains ; huge 
Mo'vxABLB, a. capable of being moved ; portable 
Mulxtb'eb, s. mule-driver; horse-boy 
McLTmi'dTT, i. mlbre than one of the same kind; 

state of being many 
Mu'LTiTUDK, s, a large crowd of people; a vast 



Mu'BMiTB, V. n. grumble; utter secret and sullen 



Hn'ssuLMAW, i, a Mahometan believer 
Mu'tilatx, v. a. deprive of some essential part 
Mn'TUALLT, ad, reciprocally ; in return 
Mt'biad, ». the number of tan thousand ; prover- 
bially any great munbar 

NA'RROW, o. not broad or wide; small; close; 
eoTctoos ; near 

NA'Tioir. s. a people distinguished tnm another 

people 
Na'tiyx, a, original ; natural 
Na'tivz, $, one bom in any place 
Na'tubal, a. produced or effected by nature ; not 

A».«k.>J . AAMk Jam 



Na'tubalist, i. one who studies nature, more 

especially as i^ards infieitor animals, plants, &e. 
Ma'tdbb, i. constitution of an animated body; 
regular course of things; dlspoaitkm of mind; native 
sute or properties of anything; sort; species 
Kau'tical, a, that which relates to a sailor 
X^A'viQABLS, a. capable of being paksed by ships or 

boats 
Kaviqa'tob, s, a sailor ; seaman 
Kx'cEssABT, a, needftil 

Kkcs'ssitt, «. compulsion; want; need; poverty 
I^Boo'TiATioir, s. treaty of business 
lYxi'aHBouBHoon.s. vicinity; place adjoining 
Na'iTHBB, jmm. not either ; nor one nor other 
NiGHB. i. a hollow in which a statue may be placed 
KiDirxcA'TioN, «. the act of bnllding nests 



Ki'kblt, ad, quickly; speedily; actively 

Nx'tbous. a. impregnated with nitre 

Nobx'litt, i. Ugh-mindedness; the highest dass 

of people in dTilixedlilb 
No^bi.b, a, magniaoent ; great ; Illnstclous 
No'ticb, », remark ; heed ; regard ; information 
Notwithbta'ndino, eofy. although; nevertheleaa 
No'xious, a. hurtftil ; harmftU ; banelhl ; guilty 
Ki/mbkb, t, many ; more than one. 
Nu'kbeblxss, a. more than can be reckoned 
No'mbbods, o. containing many; consiating of 

many 
Nu'tbimbnt, t. food 

OBE'DIENCE, s. submission to authority 

Obx'isabcb, «. courtesy 

O'&TBCT, «. tliat about whieh any power or fiwntty 

la employed 
Ob JB'cTioN, «. adverse argument ; criminal charge ; 

fault found ; the act of opposing anything 
Obli'qub, a. not direct ; not parallel ; not perpen- 

dieolar 
Obli'viom, t. forv^tftilness 
Obno'xious, a. hateftU ; hurtfol ; lujurious 
Obsbbva'tioit, «. the act of obeerving, noticing, or 

remarking ; note ; remark 
Obsb'bvb, V, a, watch; regard attentively note; 

obey ; follow 
O'bstinact, i. stubbornness 
Obstbu'ct, v. a. block up ; oppose ; hinder 
Occa'siom, t. occurrence; casualty; incident; op- 
portunity ; oonvenienee 
Ocoa'siom, v. a. cause ; produce ; Influence 
O'coupT, V. a. possess ; keep ; take up ; employ ; use 
Owe'nsivb, o. displeasing; disgusting; injurious 
O'FrBB, V. n. present itself; be at hand ; be present 
O'ffbb, v. a. propose ; present; sacrifice 
(yFFicE, t, apubllc charge or employment ; agency ; 



Olfa'ctobt, a. having the sense of smelling 
O'live, i. a plant producing oil; the fruit of the 

tree ; tlie emblem of peace 
(Vmihous, a. exhibiting bad tokens of futurity 
Omi'ssion, i. neglect of duty ; neglect to do some- 
thing 
Ommi'potxmt, i. the Almighty 
Okmipbb'sbmcb, s. unbounded presence 
OMm'BcixNCB, i. boundless knowledge; infinite 

wisdom 



(yNsxT, t, attack ; storm ; assault 

O'PAL, t. a precious stone 

O'palinb, a. resembling opal 

Oppobtd'nitt, t. convenience; snitobleness of cir- 
cumstances to any end 

Oppbb'ss. v. a. crush by hardship or unreasonable 
aererity; overpower; subdue 

Oppbb'ssob, s. one wlto harasses others with un- 
reasonable or ui^ust seroitf 

O'PTicAL, a. relating to the science of optics 

O'PTics, t. the sdenoe of the nature and laws of 
vision 

O'PULBNT, a. rich 

0'baclb,s. something delivered by supernatural 
wisdom; tlw place wliere. or persons of wliom, the deter- 
minations of heaven are inquired 

(Vbal, a. delivered by mouth; not written 

O'batob, s. a public speaker ; a man of eloquence 

(yasiT, t. a circle ; path of a heavenly body 

(yacHABD, «. a garden of fhiit trees 

O'bchis, i, a kind of flowering plant 

(yaDBB,«. method; regularity; command; a rank 

or dass; rule 

O'BDiirAHcx, i, law ; rule ; appointment 

O'bdimabt, a. established; regular; common; of 
low rank 

O'bdmabce, «. cannon ; great guns 

(Xboan, i. natural instrument: as the tongue is 
the organ of speech. A musical instrument 

Oboa'mic, a. consisting of various parts co-operat- 
ing with each other 

(yBQAWisM, i. organic structure 

(VBXBirr, a, eastern ; oriental ; bright ; gaudy 

Obi'oimal, a. primitive; first 

O'BNAMBHT, V. o. cmbelllsh ; decorate 

Oscilla'tion, a. the act of moving backward or 
forward like a pendulum 

O'ssBous, a. bony; resembUng bone 

Ostxnta'tion, «. outward show ; pride of riches or 
power 
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C'tnioB, «. a latgelblM 
CTHiBwru, od. in a dUneraiit ] 

cavscB; ia Mli a r tw pee U 
OiJ'TLR, i. paaa^se oatvaid 
OiJ'Tsrr, t. Nttliig oat ; dspartore 
Ou'TWASD, a. extanal ; opposed to Inward 
OvKBno'ir, «. <k debigB; drown; oTemm; flU 

beyond tbe brim 
OvxBTA'Kn, V. a. eatoh oitTttilBg ^ ponoit ; oome 

up to ■omctUag lofiiff belbte 
OtkbthboV, v. €l torn npdde dovn ; thiowdinm ; 

rain; defeftt; dettrof 
Otcbwhe'lm, V. a, ernah nndaraaath — »*1*««g 

violent and iralgbty ; overlook gloomfly 

PACrFIC, a, mfld; genfle; appeuing 
Pa'lacb, «. a royal honae 
PAtTBT, a. trorthlOM; contemptible ; mean 
PA'aAsisK, $. the bllasfal region in wUch the Unit 

pairwere placed ; any place of ftiliei^ 
PA'aALUBL, a. extending In tbe same diieetion ; 

baivlng the aame tendenor 
Paballe'loosam, «. in. geometry, a right-lined 

fiiur- aided flgnxe, whoae oppoaifes ddes an paralld 

and equal 
Pa'kapxt, «. a wan breesthli^ 
Pa'bcsl, t. a small bnndle ; a part of a whole 
Pa'bdoh, t. forgivenees 
Pabo'gbxal, a. belonging to a parish 
Pabo'tida-aa'livaxt, a. i^ds w named beeanae 

near the ear 
PA'anou, a. any small qnantlbr of a greater anb- 

itance ; a word navaried by inflectton 
Pabti'golak, a. a single instance; a minute de> 

tail of thinn ainkly ennmerated. Iir pAnncvLAm, 

pecoliarly ; diatiiietif 
Paxti'ccx^bi.t, Qd. in an .extraordinary degvee ; 

diitinctly 
Pa'ssaob, a. aet of paaalng; road; way; entxanoe 

orexit; partof abook 
PA'sBXMaxa, a. traveller; a w^rfiuer; one who 

hires in any veUele the llbcar^ of traveHing 
PA'aaioNATS, a. moved by paadon ; easily moved 

to anger 
PA'aaivE, a. nnreslBdng ; suffering ; not acting 
Pa'storal, a. rural; rustic ; imitating shepherds 
Pathb'tic, a. affecting the poasions; moving 
Pa'thos, i. passion ; warmth ; affection of the mind 
Pa'thwat, a. a road; a narrow way to bepaaaedon 

foot. 
Pa'tience, a. the power of suffering ; perseverance 
Pa'tiemtlt, ad. with steadfast resignation; with 

hopeftil oonfldence 
PA'TaiABCfl, a. one who governs by paternal right ; 

the father and rnler of a Ihmily 
Pa'tkimony, a. an estate possessed by Inhexitsnoe 
Pa'txidt, «. one who loves his country 
Pa'teom^ a. one who countenances, supports, or pro- 



Pxa'gsablx, a. not quarrelsome ; not tnrbolent 
Px'cToxAi., a. belonging to the breast 
Pxcn'LiAx, a. spproprlate ; not common to ^her 

things ; particular 

Pxculia'bity, a. particnlsiity; something fraud 
only in one 

Pe'destal, a. the lower member of a piUar ; tbe 
basis of a statue 

Pe'dikent, a. an ornament that finishes the fronts 
of buildings, and serves as a decoration over sates 

Px'nance, 9. infliction, either public or private, suf- 
fered as an expression of repentance for sin 

Px'ndulods, a. hanging 

PE'irxTxATx.v. a. enter beytmd the surface; make 
way into a body; affect the mind 

Peni'mbula, a. land almoat aurrounded by water 

Ps'noxt, a. poverty ; indigence 

Px'oPLx, a. a nation ; the vulgar 

Pxxcsi'vB, V. a. diacover by some sensible effects; 
know ; observe 

Pbxce'ptibi.x, a. sudi as mnrbe known or observed 
P^arx'cTioN, a. the state of being perliBct 
PExro'aii, «. a. execute ; do ; accomplish 
Px'xFoaATX, «. a. pierce wltti a tool ; bose 
Pkxha'ps, ad. peradventure; may be 
pE'aiL,a. danger; hazard; Jeopardy 
Px'aioD, a. length of duration ; a complete sen- 
tence from one fall stop to another; theendorconclnsion 
Px'aisH, V. n. die ; be destroyed ; be lost; come to 
nothing 

Px'aHAHsiiT,a. duiable ; unchanged; of long con- 
^innanoe 



PxxAf Clous, a. destruetive ; baaelU 
pBapfi)n>x'cin:.AX, a. a strsight line up and doum 
PxaPE'voAK, a. &Bver<-ceasing; oontfaiBal 
PxxpLE'z,«. a. disturb; distiaet; tesse; pla^iA 
FxEPLx'xiTT, a. anxiety; eataaglement 
Px'asBCUTt,«.a. to harass or pnrsne with Tn^WgwWy 
PxasBvx'EANCE, 8. persistence in any design er a^ 

tempt; constancy in progress 
FxxTiNA'GiTT, t. obstlnaey; stabbonmess; ooa- 

stancy 
pEBTcxBA'Tioir, s. resttessneiB; distnzlMuioe 
Pxan'sAL, a. the act of reading 
PxTi'Txoir, a. request ; entreaty ; single toaxidi or 

article of prayer 

Pha'lanx, a. a troop of men dostily embodied 
Phsmo'jcenom, a. appearance 
pHiLo'sopBEa, a. a man deep in knowledge 
Philoso'phical, o. bekmging to philosophy 
Philo'soput, a. moral or natural knowledge 
PHT'aicAi.,a. relating to natoreor te nstazal plhflo- 

sophy ; medioinal; relating to health 
PiCTo'aiAi., a. produoed by a painter 
Pic'TUXBSQUE, a. beanttfiil ; i 
Pi'lcbaed, a. a kind of fish 
Pi'iiOaiKAox, 8. a long Joumey 
Pi'ouB, a. careful of the duties owed by i 

beings to God; godly; relighwa 
Pi'kate, a. a sea robber 
PisTA'cmo, a. a dry flmit of an eiblong-flgnm 
Pi'tiable, a. that which deserves pi^ 
Pla'cabkb, a. wBling or able to be appesaed 
Pla'ihttve, a. complaining; lamenting; < 

sive of sorrow 
Pla'netaxt, a. pertaining to tbe planets; pcD- 

dnoed by the planets 
Planta'tion, a. a place planted; a eokmy 
Plau'siblt, ad. with taSx show 
Plxa'saht, a. delightftil ; cheerfol; meny 
Plea'santey, a. merriment ; lively tsft 
Plea'sorx, a. delight 

Pus'NnpvL,a. copious; flrnitftil; abundant 
Pu'ablb, a. flexible ; easy to be bent ; eaay to ba 

persuaded ; capaUe of being plied 
PLi'AMT,a. bending; flexible; eaaytotake-a form 
Plc'hagb, a. feathers ; suit of feathers 
Pny'x. a. a phica where assemblies of tbe people 

were held 
Po'etby, a. sublime thought eiq^iEeased in sublime 



Poi'oMANCY, a. power of irritation ; shsrpneas. 
Poi'soM. a. that which taken into the body deatrsya 

or injures life ; anything infiectioua or malignaat 
Poli'te, a. glossy; smooth; elegant of mannera 
Polt'tical, a. that which relates to poIitic« ; that 

which relates to public aifAirs ; also cunning, sUlftil 
Po'PDLAB, a. vulgar ; familiar; weU known 
PoPDLA'aiTY, a. state of being favoured by tho 

people ; representation suited to vulgar conceptioa 
PopcLA'Tioir, a. the state of a country with t^ 

spect to numbers of people 
PoTBTABLB, a. manageable by the band ; support- 
able 
Po'etiob, a. a part ; an allotment 
Pobtma'htbau, a. a chest, or bag, in which dothet 

are carried 
Posi'TioN, a. State of being placed; sttnatfon 
Fo'siTivs, a. absolute ; pwticnlar ; real ; certain 
Fosse'ss, v. a. have as an owner ; be master of; 

seise ; obtain 
Possx'ssioN, a. property ; tbe thing posses s ed 
Po'ssible, a. havtaig the power to be or to be dona ; 

not contrary to the nature of things 
PoBTE'arrY, a. succeeding generations 
Po'tentatb, a. monarch ; prince ; sovereign 
Po'wxB, a. command; authority; abOtty; stnogtfa; 

fheulty of tlie mind 
Pba'cticablb, a. capable of being prsctlaed 
Pba'ctical, a. relatingto action ; not merely specu- 
lative 
PxiB'TOB, a. a ftmctionary among tbe andent Bo- 
mans 
Pbai'bix, a. a meadow 
Pbxcau'tiob, a. preservatlTa caution ; 



PBBC£'pTOB,a.ateaeher; an instructor 
Pbb'cimct, a. outward limit ; boundary 
Pbeci'pitous, a. headlong ; ateep 
Pbedece'ssob, a. one who was In any itrtB or ]8ao9 
before another; ancestor 
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Fbido'hxnavcb, s. prevalence ; aacendanej 
FESDo'xiNAiiT, a. pzeivalent ; awnenflant ; anprame 



FiEDo'iairATBtV. n.preTafl; be sapreme in influ- 

Feefi% v. o. appoint beforehand; settle; eefefr* 

blieh: put befbra another thing 
Fbeujomabt, a. previons ; introdnetory 
Fbx'judics, s. prepoesesalon ; judgment tomed 

hefordiaad; misehiif; Ibjiut 
Pbxpaba'tion, s. anjrthmg made by prooen of 

operation; previous meaiuna 
Febbo'oattvk, *. an ezclnaive or peculiar prMlege 
PKa'8ciBifT,«. foieknowing ; prophetic 
Pss'smrr, a. not part ; not fotnre ; ready at hand; 

not abient; betog ikee to face ; being now in ^iew 
Fuse'nt, v.a. offer ; exhibit 
PsseE'EYE, V. a. Bam ; keep ; defend from deetme- 

tlon or anj evil 
Pkwu'icption, t. arrogance ; blind confidence 
"PaxvwfKTtV.a, hinder; obviate ; obstmct 
Pbi'hcipal, a. chief; capital; eaiential; import- 



Pu'HoiFLB, «. eonfOtnent part ; original CMue 
Pko'bablb, a. likely 
Fbo'sablt, ad. very likely 
Pboba'tion, t. proof; trial ; noviciate 
FmocxB'D, V. n. pass from one thin g or place to 
go forward; iarae; axiie; canry on; act; 



Tmo'cbbb, $. conrBe of law ; eonrse 

Fxogb'ssion, «. a train marching in ceremonlons 

■olemnity 
FBODx'oiooa, a. oiormoDs; amacing; menrtrona 
Fko'Bocs, s. amount ; profit ; that which anything 

yields or btinga 
Pbodd'gx, v. o. ofbr to the view or notice ; bear ; 

PaoDu'cnoif, t. the act of producing; fruit; pro- 
duct ; oompoaition 
PKora^saioH, t. vocation : known employment 
F&OFu'sB, a. lavish ; too liberal 
PBorn'sioir, «. extravagance ; abundance 
Fso'oaaaa, <. course ; advancement ; motion Ibrward 
Pxoiii'BiT,v.a. forbid; debar; hinder 
Pmo jb'ct, «. a. throw out ; scheone ; contrive ; fonn 

in the mind 
Pbo'paoatb, «. a. extend ; widen ; promote 
Pbo'pse, a. fit; exact; peculiar 
Pxo'PHECT, «. a declaration of sometUng to come 
Pbophz'tic, a. foreseeing or foretelling ftitnre events 
Pbopo'btion, «. ^yminetry; form; size; ratio 
Fboposi'tion, s. one of the three parts of a regu- 
lar argument, in wideb anything ia affiimed or danied; 



Pbopxi'etob, #. possessor in his owQXlght 
FBOPmi'xTT, s. aoeuraey ; Justness 
FMftA'iG, 0. belonging to or resembUng proae 
I, «. defonder; 



Pbotb'ctob, «. defonder ; supporter ; 
Pbotbc'dx, «. a. tbmst forward 
Pboyi'dx, v.a. procmre; famish; supply; stipulate 
FBovma'MTXAiH a, efltated by Providence; lefor- 

lible to Profidenee 
Pxo^a](cx, i. a conqiiersd country; a region 
FkoYi'iroiAi., a. that which relates to provinces 
FBOVi'sioir, «. the act of providing beforehand; 

meaanna taken beftMNhand; stock ooUflCted: victuals 
Fbovoca'tioh, s. an act or cause by which anger is 

raised ; an appeal to ajndge 
Pboxi'mitt, ». nearness 
pTA'BMioAir, $. (prononneed ftfr-mi^wi) a bM of 

Pu'bScT'- Sejpeople ; general view ; open view 
Pd'li.xt, 9. a small wheel turning on a pirot* with 

a ftinow on its outside, in which a rope runs 
pD'insH, V. a. to chabtise ; to aflUct with penalties or 

death for some crime 
Pv'iruHXD, a chastlBed 

Pu'piL. ». a scholar; one under the eare of a tutor 
Pd'bcbasx, V. a. acquire; buyforaprloe 
Pu'bitt, s, dle>inne8s ; freedom from foulness or 

dirt ; freedom ftom guilt; innoeenoe 
Pu'BPosB,^. intention; design; instance 
Po'tbift, v. ». to rot 

Pu'zzLK, V. a, perplex ; confound ; tease ; entangle 
Pz'BAMm, 9. a solid figure, whose base is a polygon 

and whose sldBB are plidn trian^ea, their sevenl points 

meeting in one 

Pttha'oobas, «. the origlnstar of the praeentsystem 



mi 



Ptthaoo&x'avs» «.foIlowen of fSftbagoiaa 

QUA'LIFIGATION, ». accomplishment ; that which 
makes any person or thing ftt for anjthinjg 

Qqa'ntitt, s. any indeterminate weii^ or 
sure; bulk or wdght ; aportion; a" 



Qua'xbt, «. game flown at by a hawk ; a stone 
mine 

RA'DIANT, a. shining j emitting rays 
BAMiPxcA'Tioir, ». division or 



into 
. , , -.jncbiBc out 

Ra'ncid, a. strong-scented 

Bapa'cious, a. given to plunder; seixini^ by vio- 
lence 

Bapi'ditt, <. celerity ; velodiy ; swiftneaa 

Ra'ptdbb, 9, transport ; haste 

Ra'ttlb, 9. a quick noise nimbly repeated; empty 
and loud talk ; a plant 

Ra'ttlbsnakb, 9. a kind of serpent* which has a 
rattle at the end of its tsU 

Rba'ction, 9. the reciprocation of any impulse or 
force impressed, made bjrthe body on wliich sueh an im- 
pression is viade 

Rb'altsb, V. a. bring into being or act; oonTcrt 



Rba'son. 9. the power bywhiob man dediicea,one 



Rea'sonablbmbss, 9. the iSwsuIty of reason 

Rea'soniho, 9. an argument 

Rxbb'uuow, «. hisurrectlon against lawfolanfihority 

Rbcb'db, v. ». foil back ; retreat ; desist 

RscBi^TB, «. a. obtain ; admit ; entertain as a guest 

Rb'ceiit, a. new ; late ; firesh 

Rbcb'ptaclb, 9. a vessel or place into idiich any- 

tliiug !■ rec^ved 

RBcooMi'Tioir,«. review ; renoration of knowledge ; 

acknowledgment; memorial 

RxcoLLx'cTioN, «. rocovery of notian; fwival in 

the memory 

Rxoommb'md, «.a. make aeeaptaUa; pnise ano- 
ther; commit with prayers 
Rbcokhbnpa'tion, <. the act of recommending ; 
that which secures to one a kind reception firomanotlier 
Bb'oohpbnsb, 9. reward; compensa ti on 
Rx'coMPEirsx, V. a. repay ; reward ; redeem 
Rb'cobd, 9. register ; authentic memorial 
RxcxBA'Tioir, 9. relief after toil or pain; amuse- 



Rx'cTiFT, V. a. to make right 

Rb'ctitudx, 9. straightness ; rightness ; i^rightDess 

Rbdb'mptiov, 9. ransom ; relief; purchase of God's 
Ikvour by the death of Cbtist 

Bxdu'cb, v. o. bring back ; subdue ; degrade 

Revlb'otion, 9. that which is reflected ; tbonght ' 
thrown bsck upon the past ; afttoitlM aoiMldnoitiaik 

Reflb'ctob, 9, conaideTer 

Rbfba'gt, v. n. break the natural course of rajrs 

Refd'lqbnt, a. bright; splendid 

RxoA'uA, 9. ensigns of Royalty 

Rxoa'bd, 9. a. observe ; remark ; pay attention to 

Rb'oimbnt, 9. a body of soldiers under one colonel 

Rx'oioN, 9, tract of land ; country 

Rx'ouLAB, Oi methodical ; orderly 

RxiNFo'Bcx, V. a. strengthen again 

Rxjb'ct, v. a. cart off; refrue; throw aside 

Rb'lativx, 9, a near friend ; a relation ; akinsman 

Rb'jlahvx, a. havtaig relation 

Rblaxa'tion, 9. the act of loosening 

Bbla'xbd. o. slackened; loosened; let loose; di- 
verted; eased; rafreshsd ^ ^ 

Rslba'sb, v. o. quit ; let go ; slacken ; fn^ from 

Bbls'iit, v. f». slacken ; remit ; soften ; melt 

Re'uc, 9. that which remains 

Relib^tb, v. a. ease psin or sorrow ; succour by 



■anauuu;c , suj^iiuf b i ■■■■■» 

Rbli'oiom, «. a system of divhie iUth and worship 
Rblu'ctamt, a. unwilling ; acting with repugnance 
Rxkai'n, v. ». continue ; endure ; be left 
RxMAi'iiDBB, 9, tlie part left 
Rbka'bkablb, a. observable; worthy of note 
Rx'heot, 9. a medicine by which any illness is 

cured; that which counteraett any evU ; repaiatian 
Rbkb'icbkb, o. a. bear in mind ; not to forget 
Rbmo'mstbaiiob, 9. strong representation 
Rxko'bsxlxss, a. without remorse 
Rx'kdxb, v. a. restore ; give back ; represent ; ex- 
hibit; give 
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RiriA'T, V. a. vaa ■gain ; do again; speak afsiln 
Bvo'BT* «. ramonr; popular £aine; sound i load 

noise 
BxVmMBifT, 9. a. exhibit; describe; penonate; 

cshibU to thaw 
RxpuaxiiTA'Tioir, t. image ; likeness ; public ex- 



Boue'tx, «. respite after sentence of death 

Bsnx'six, s. something seized by way of retalia- 
tion Iter lobbfliy or iBJonr 

Bn'mLB, ». an animal that creeps on manj feet 

Bkpu'blio, s. commonwealth ; a goremment wifb^ 
out • Kinf or otlier hereditary heed 

BvD'aiTAjiT, a. disobedient; contrary; oppoaite 

Bxpu'mb, v. a. beat back ; drive off 

BxFTVA'Tioir, s. character of good or bad ; credit 

Rzpu'n, s. character ; reputation 

Rkqux'st, s. petition ; entreaty ; demand 

Bs'quixx, s. a hymn, la which tidey ask fbr fbe 
deed, requiem or rest 

Bx'QuuiTE, a. necessary 

Bx'scux, V. a. set firee from any TioXenoe, eonflne- 
ment, or danger 

Bbsb'mblx, v. a. to belike; to compare; to repre- 
sent as like something else 

Bise'htmkht, s. anger ; deep sense of injury 

Bs'sxxYoiB, «. a receiyer ; a large basin which re- 
oetvee water 

Ba'siDKHcs, «. dwelling ; place of abode 

Bbsou'xck, 8. resort ; expedient 

Bxspx'ctivx, a. particular; relating to partlcnUur 



BunxA'TioM, 8. the act of breathing ; relief from toil 
BxsPLx'iiDSiiT, a. bright; shining ; having a bean- 

tlM lustre 
Bespo'hsiblb, a. answerable : accountable 
BnsTKAi'MT, s. abridgment of liberty ; prohibition ; 

restriction 
BxTALiA'Tioir, s. requital ; return of like for like 
Bbta'xd, v. a. hinder; delay 
Bb'tinux, s. a number attending upon a principal 



BsTaosPE'cnoN, s. act or fiwulty of looking back- 
irard 

BiTu'xir, t. the act of coming back to the same 
plaee ; act of restoring or giving back 

Betxla'txov, s. discovery ; communication ; apo- 
calypse; tlie pioplieey of St. John, revealing Axbue 
things 

Bbyi'itux, «. Income ; annual profits received tnm 
lands or other fUnds 

BsVsESMCJB, s. veneration; respect; title of the 
clergy 

BXVB BSE, V. a, turn upside down ; overturn 

Bhimo'cexos, «. a large anbnal with a horn on lis 

BHOBODsfwDXON, s, the rose-bay 

Bi'baldst, f . mean, lewd, brutal language 

Ri'diculb, s. oontemptive mockery 

Bi'vxT, V. a. fasten strongly 

Bi'TnusT, s. a small river ; streamlet ; brook 

BoMA'NTic, a. wild ; fanciful 

Boo'ksbt, s. a nursery of rooks 

Bota'list, s. adherent to a King 

Bo'bt, s. a precious stone of a red colour 

Rd'diment, s. the first principle 

Bu'ooxD, a. rough ; uneven ; rude 

Ru'sTic, a. rough ; rude; pertaining to the country 

Busn'ciTT, s. rural appearance ; simplicity 

S A'CR AMENT, «. an oath ; an outward and visible 

sign of an inward and spiritnal grace 
Sa'cexd, a. immediately relating to God ; holy 
Sa'cbifice, v. a. offer to heaven ; destroy or give 

np for the sake of something else; destroy; kill 
Saga'citt, s. quickness of scent ; acuteness of dis- 

Sa'lihb, a. consisting of salt; constituting salt 
Sa'nctitt, s. holiness; goodness; purity 
Sa'mouinabt, a. cruel ; bloody ; murderous 
Sa'pphibb, 8. a precious stone, of a blue colour 
Sad'bian. a. a reptile belonging to the order of 

lanria or lixards 
Sava'iima, i. an open meadow without wood 
Sca'bbabd, s. the sheath of a sword or dagger 
Sos'ifEKT, s. the appearances of places or things ; 

the disposition of the scenes of a play 



8ciBirTi'nc,a. produdngdemonstraiheknowledge 

SCBEXCH, «. cry of horror and anguish ; harsh cry 

ScBi'PTums, $. sacred writing ; the BiUe 

Scbu'bbt, a. mean ; vOe ; dirty; worthless 

Scu'lptubb, «. carved work 

SB'AMAir,«. a sailor 

Ss'Asoir, s. one of the frar parts of the year; a fit 

time 
Sb'cbbt, s. something studiously hidden; privacy; 

solitnde; a tUqg nnknown 
Sbcbs'tb, v. a. put aside ; hide 
8bcd'bitt, «. protection ; safety; certainty 
Sbx'himg, s. appearance; show; opfaiion 
Sblb'ct, v. a. choose in preference to others rct}ected 
SB&E'cnoir,f. the act of choosing; choice 
SB'in-oiK>'BCLAB, a, half circular 
Sb'hinabt, s. place of education 
Sx'natob.s. a public connseUor 
Sensa'tiom, f . perception by means of the senses 
Sensibi'litt, s. quickness of sensation ; delicacy 
Sensobio'la, s. plur. littie sensoriums 
Sbwso'biok, «. ^e seat of sense ; organ of sensation 
SE'iTTiirE L, J. one who watches or keeps guard, to 

prevent snrpriee 
Sxpaba'tioh, s. the act of separating; disunion 
Sb'qubl, s. conclusion ; consequence ; event 
SsQux'sTEa, V. a. separate from others for the sake 

of privacy; remove; withdraw 
Sebe'vitt, s. calmness; mild temperature; peace; 

eoolnessofmind 
Se'bixs, 8. sequence ; order ; succession ; course 
Sebea'tbd, a. fermed with jags or indentures, like 

the edge of a saw 
Sx'BVAMT, s. one who attends another, and acts at 

his command 
Se'bviceable, a. active ; diligent ; ofEldona ; use- 

M ; beneficial 
Sb'vebal, a. different ; divers ; many 
Sba'mtt, s. a temporary wooden building 
She'lteb. «. cover; protection 
Si'oNAL, t. a notice given by a sign ; a sign that 

gives notice 
Si'oMiFT,v. a. to declare; to make known; to de- 
clare by some token or sign; to express; to mean 
Sn.T, 8. mud ; slime ; consisting of mud 
Si'milab. a. like ; having resemblance 
SiMPLi'ciTT, s. plainness ; not cunning; silliness 
SniDLTA'NEous, a. acting together; existing at thA 

same time 
Since'bitt, $. honesty of intention 
Si'mgcb, g. ooe that sings ; one whose profession or 

business is to sing 
Si'voiTLAB, a. single ; particular 
Si'tdate, jNXft. a. placed with respect to anything 

else; consisting 
Ske'i^etom, s. the bones of the body preserved to- 
gether, aa much aa can be, in their natoial situation 
Ski'bmish,<. slight fight; contest 
Sla'tt, a. having the nature of slate 
Sleight, s. artfU trick ; dexterous practice 
Slu'gguh, a. slow ; slothful ; lazy; hiactive 
Sobbi'ett, <. soberness ; calmness; gravity 
Soci'btt, f . company ; community 
So'cKXT, «. a hollow pipe; the receptacle of the eye 
So'ldieb, s. a fighting man ; a wanior 
So'lbmn, a. rellgioody grave; awfhl; grave 
SoLs'ifMiTT, 8. gravity ; religious ceremony 
Sou'ciTous, a. anxious ; csiefnl ; concerned 
Sou'ciTDDE, «. anxiety ; carefulness 
So'lid, a. not liquid; not fluid ; not hollow; com- 
pact; strong; Ann; sound; trae; profound; grave 
SoLi'LOQUT, s. a discourse made by one in solitude 

to himself 
So'LiTABT,a. living alone; not having company 
So'litude, s. loneUness ; a lonely pUu» 
So'BBo w, s. grief ; pain for something past ; sadness 
Sou'THEBK, a. belonging to the south 
So'vxBEiOH, s. supreme lord 
Spa'ngle, 8. any litcle tUng sparkling and shining 
Spa'misl, s. a dog used for sport in the field, remark- 
able for sagacity and obedience 
Spxa'kxb, s. one that speaks ; the prolocutor of 

the Commons 
Spx'cies, 8. a sort ; class of nature ; show 
Spb'cikbv, s. sample; a part of anything exhibited 



Sce'ftbe, f . the ensign of royalty borne in the hand 
Sca'ENcx, 8. knowledge; certainty grounded on 



Spe'ctacle, «. a show ; sight 
Spxcta'tob, s. a looker-ou ; a beholder 
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SncuLA^nov, t. esimiastloii^tlia 6f«; Tknr i tpf 
Sna'MiCAL, a. round ; globoUr 
Spi'oula, $.pktr. little splket 
Sn'oT, a. prododng ipie« ; aromstle 
Spi'dkk. #. th« aninua thtt iplns a web for flies 
Sfi'eal, a. cvrred ; winding; circaltrlj ioToIved 
SnltiT, #. tewth ; sonlof man ; a]>peritloii ; temper 
Sn'aiTUAX., a. that which reisurds divinity; that 

wUeh nffwdt tlie i<ml ; not tmraonl 
Spu'iwid, a. showy ; magniflcent ; pompons 
STABfuTTtf. steadiness; strength to stand 
STA'aMAMT, a. motionleHB ; still 
STA'GWATn, 9. a. lie motitmless ; have no stream 
Sta'mdabd, 9, an ensign In war ; a settled rate 
STA'auMo, $. a bird that may be taught to whistle, 

and 011001*14 wwda 
Sta'tbskan, «. a politician ;Otte employed In pub- 
lie aiiun 
Sta'tioh, «. a. place In a certain post or place 
Sta'tue, 9. an imsge ; solid representation of any 

IMag bring 
Sta'tobk, 9, the height of any animal 
STs'aiL, a. barren ; unfhiltfal 
Sto'io, 9. an ancient philosopher of a particular 

Met, tliat met under the 8ioa or nortleo of tin temple 
Sto'ical, a. pertaining to the Stoics 
SraA'TAGSM. 9. an artifice in war; a trick by 

wUeh nme adyantage ia gained 
STEU'CTcas, 9. building ; form 
Srau'ooLS, v. ». labour ; strive ; contend 
Stu'dsmt, 9. a bookish man ; a scholar 
SrcPB'NDons, a. wonderftU ; amazing ; astonishing 
Std'pift. v. a. make stupid ; deprive of sensibility 
Sub-diyi'db, o. a. to divide a part into more parts 
SuBDrvi'sioN, 9. the act of subdividing; the parts 

diatfaguiahed by a second diviiion 
Subdues, «. a. crush ; oppress ; conquer; tame 
Su'bjbct, 9. one who lives under the dominion of 

another; tliat on which any operation ia performed 
Submb'bok, v. a. to put under water; to drown 
SuBMi'ssivB, a. bumble 
Su'BSEQuiifT, a. following in train 
SuBsi'sTxifCB, 9. competence ; means of supporting 

life ; inlierence in aomething elae 
Su'bstamcb, «. something real, not imaginary; 

wealth; means of life 
S'uBSTiTDTE, 9, oue plsced by another to act with 

delegated power 
SoBTEBBA^NBous, a. lying under the earth 
Subve'bsiom , 9. overthrow ; ruin 
Su'ccEED, V. a. follow; prosper 
SuccE'asruL, a. prosperous; happy ; fortunate 
SucGE'ssioir, 9. a series of persons or things follow- 
ing one another ; a lineage 
Su'ocouB, 9. aid ; assistance ; help In distress 
So'ccuLENT, a. Juicy ; moist 
Su'oDEN, a. coming unexpectedly ; hasty ; violent 
Su'fpee, v. a, bear; undergo; endure; permit 
Sorn'oE. V. n. be enough ; be sufficient; be equal 

to the end, or purpose 
SiTEvi'cB, V. a. afford ; supply ; satisfy 
SuFn'ciEMT, a. equal to any end or purpose 
Su'llt, v. a. spoil ; tarnish ; dirty ; spot 
Su'ltbt, a. hot and dose 
Sd'mmoii, v. a call up ; raise ; admonish to appear 
Su'mptuoits, a. costly ; expensive } splendid 
Sope'eb, a grand; pompous; lofty; magnificent 
Sufxbincd'mbent, a. lying on the top of something 

else 
SuFSBiNDu'cE, «. a. bring In as an addition to 

aomethiog else 
Sdpxbimte'ndbncb, 9. superior care; the act of 

overseeing with anthority 
Supebinte'mdeiit, f. one who overlooks others 

anthoriutively 
Supe'biob, a. higher ; greater in dignity or excel- 
lence ; preferable; apper 
Sdfebio^bitt, 9. pre-eminence; the quality of 

being greater or higher tlian another 
Supebsb'db. o a. make void by superior power 
SuPEBsn'Tioos, a. full of idle fsndes or scruples 

with regard to religion 
SuppLx', V. ft. fill up a deficiency ; yield ; aflbrd ; 

accommodate ; furnish 
Sufplt', 9, reUef of want ; cure of deficiencies 
Suppo'bt, 9. act or power of sustaining ; prop 
Srppo'BT, V. a. stutaiu ; prop ; endure 
SuYPo'sE, V. a adroit without proof; imagine 
Su'BFACB, 9. superficies; outside 



S'OEFLus, s. owplns ; what remaini when vie Is 



SuBBou'in>,v.«. environs encompass; enclose on 

allsides 
SoEVB'T.v.a. view as examining; measure and 

estimate land ; orerlook 
Suscb'ftxblx, a, capable of anything 
SusFX'cxoH, 9. the actof suspecting ; imagination of 

sometliiBg ill witliout proof 
Swa'llow, o. n, take down the throat ; take In 
St'camoeb, 9, a tree 
St'cofhant, «. tale-beaier 
St'miibtbt, 9. adaptation of parts to each other ; 

proportion; liarmony 
St'mphont, 9. harmony of mingled sounds 
St'maoooue, f . a Jewish place of worship 
St'stxk, «. any combination of many things acting 

together 
Ststema'tic, a. methodicsl ; written or ibrmed 

with regular aubordination of one part to another 

TABLET, 9. a small level snrfsce ; a surface written 

on or painted 
Ta'bdlab, a. set In the form of tables or synopses 
Ta'ctics, 9, the artof ranging men on the field of 

battle 
Ta'ffbta, «. a thin silk 
Ta^nkabp, s. a large vessel with a cover fm strong 

drink 
Ta'pee, «. ». grow gradually smaller 
Ta'ttoo, v. a, mark by staining on the skin 
Ta'wdbt, a. meanly showy; showy withouteleganoe 
Ta'xation, «. the act of loading with taxes ; ao- 



Te'chmicai., a, belonging to the arts; not in com- 
mon or popular use 
Te'lescope, 9. a long glass by which distsnt otjecta 



Tea'cheb, 9. one who teaches ; an instructor 
Te'icpebamce, «. moderation in meat and drink ; 

freenesB from ardent passiou 
Te'mpkbate, a. moderate in meat and drink ; fires 

fkom ardent pasaion ; not excessive 
Tx'mpbbatube, 9» constitution of natures de- 
gree of any qualities t moderation 
Te'kpue, 9. a place appropriated to acts of religion ; 

the upper part of the sioea of the head 
Te'mpobal, a. measured by time secular ; not 

splrinud 
Teicfta'tion, 9. the act of tempting 
Tena'citt, 9. adhesion of one part to another 
Tb'mdxmct, 9. direction or course toward any 

place, object, inf)erenoe, or result 
Te'ndeb, a. soft ; sensible; delicate; gentie; mild; 

young ; weak, aa tender age 
Te'mdbil, 9. the clasp of a vine or other climbing 

plant 
Te'nement, 9. anything held by a tenant 
Tevo'itt, 9. thinness ; smallness ; poverty 
Tx'BMiif ATE, V. n. have an end ; be limited ; end 
Tebmina'tion, 9. the end 
Tbbbe'stbiai., a. earthly 

Te'bbiblb, a. dreadful ; formidable ; causing fisar 
Te'bbieb, 9. a kind of dog 
Te'bbitobt, 9. land ; country 
Te'bbob, 9. fear communicated ; fisar received; 

the cause of fear 
Te'xtubb,s. the act of weaving; a web ; a tUng 

woven; combination of parta 
The'befobe, ad. for this reason ; consequently 
Thou'samd, a. or 9. the number of ten hundred 
Tide, 9. time ; alternate ebb and fiow of the sea 
Ti'san, a. fearful; wantfaig courage 
Ti'mobods, a. fearftil; terrified; susceptible of 

fear; capable of being frightened 
Ti'tle, s. a general bt-ad comprising particulars; 

an appellation of honour; claim of right ; the first page 

of a book, telling its nam^ and generally ita sulqect 
To'csiM, 9. an alarm-bell 
To'bpid, a. motionless ; elngfdsh 
To'BTUBE, 9. torments Judicially inflicted; pain 

by whieh guilt is punished, or confession extorted 
To BTUBB, V. a. puniah with tortures; torment 
TouB, 9. (pronounced toor) a Journey for pleasure 
Tou'bist, 9. one who travels for pleasure 
To'wABD, prep, in a direction to ; near to 
Tow'EB, 9. high buildmg ; fortress ; an elevation 
Tbadi'tional, a. delivered by tradition 
Tba'gedt, 9. any mournful or dreadful event 
Tba'oic, o. monnifal, calamllona 
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TiA'oi*€o']aBDT» j; a dnms ^^wnpffiuiflftfl of wttrj 



TkAur, V. a. diair aloiiff; anttM; •dacato 

TftA'MQUiL, a. quiet ; paieeftil 

TaAJi«iu'uRT. f.qiiiata8nf ptMt; ftMdmtaB 

tRmble or aawqmea 
T^ANBA'CT, «.«. BUMUiea; 

XiAWA'cTio«, «. negottattfln; „ 
TRA'NsntNT, a.8hort; mooMnterj 
TE4sni'Tioir, 



Tkambmi't, v. a. tend from one placa to aasttar 
!nft4MPA'juMV. «. daar; tmuHnoant 
Tea'tzl, <. Journey ; labour ; toil 
TaA'vEL, V. ». make timTOls; move ; go 
TaA'ynsB, «. a. to cron; to lay athwirt; to^env 

fer wv of oppodtton; to wonder ovnr 
TksA'oHBaocs, a. ftithleas; guilty of niarii'lliiit or 



TasA'GBiBX, t. perfidy ; toeaoh of fldfli 
TasA'8caxa,«. one who haa the care of money; one 

who hai tlie cIuvbo of trcooBn 
Tkb^u.18, s. a Btmctnre of iron, wood, or Oiier, 

the parts oiONfaiff eaeh othor lUu a lattlee 
TBBMi'miooa, a. dreadful; hosrible 
TBB'MOoa, t. tbe state of trembling or qniTariag 
Taa^MiTLOua, a. trembling ; Aarftil ; qniraing 
TaspiDA'Tioir, «. lisar; terror; .InixTy; oanftu 



Tai'ANOLB, «. a figure of three ao|^ 
Tbibu'iial, #. the aeatof a Jodge; a oonrt of Jostlee 
TBi'Bon, ff. payment ia adoumtodgmflDt ; aiib- 



Tbi'klb, a. threefold ; treble 

TafFitPH, i. Tlotory; oonqaeat 

Tbiu'hphant, a. yictoriooa; oalebntlng a Tletory 

TjBo'rar, «. Bomething shown or traaenred up in 

proof of Tictory 
l^o'uBu, V. n. disturb ; aflUct ; tease ; disorder 
Tstr'MCATB, V. a. maim ; ent short 
Tftu'HvioNs, s. the Imobs or bnnchiogi cf a gon, 

tiiftt bear it on the eheeke of a carriage 
Tdbe, <. a pipe ; a loog hollow body 
Tu'bulak, a. resembling a pipe or trunk 
TcHU'itTUOoe, a. uproarious; noisy 
Td'mic, f . part of the Bonum dress, natural corcr- 

kig; tunide 
Tu'nmei., s. ftmnel; shaft of a chimney; passage 



I appiiedtoin. 



uirsA'T, V. a. retract; demy what has been saU 
Umucca'ssFnL, a. mxt having the wished aveot 

UnSWA'THB, «. a. nnWmnA»f^ 

UiiTi'TiAnD, part, pure ; not defiled 
Uawn'wx. a. nnm a nag ea h l e ; not easily 



Uioa, «. a. press ; tadte; provoke; solidt 

U'sHsa,!. aa nnder-toacher ; one whose huslnwatt 

iatobitiodiioeBtnuigeri,orwalkbeftn«ap«MaoC hiA 
raok r'— - mmm 

Utx'hsil, s. an instrument inr any uae, inch as tto 
*n wfthelt*^^*^ — * "" 



YALB'RUN,.ff.apIaiit 

Ya'llbt, s. low ground ; a hollow between twolifflt 

Va'luablb, a. precious; worthy 

YAfLUM, $. ptiob ; worth ; rate 

Yak, t. the front of an army ; the fliat Una 

Yami'ixa, «. a plant, the fruit of which is used to 



Ya'mish, v. n. lose pens^ptlhle esistanoe ; dla»- 

pear; be loot ; pas* awa/ 
YA'aiAHcs, «. discord; disagrsemflnt 
Ya'bixoati, v. a. divarsify; stain with dUEnnat 

coloon 
YA'mioiis, a. diffsrent ; several ; diversifled 
Ya'kt, v. a. change ; change to something etoe 
Ya'tican, «. the palace of the Pope at Bome 
YxoBTA'Tioif, «. the power of produdngtiiegpiiiislb 

of ^ante 
YaoETA'TtYS, a. having the power to pnduoB 

growth in plaata 
Ya'mcijB, «. a. conveyance 
Yc'ntBABLB, a. old; to be treated wiili TBvwnMB 
Ye'nisoh, «. game ; the flesh of deer 
YENTiLA'Tioir, «. the act of (honing 
YBirTii.A'TOB, s. an instrument contrived to aupply 

cloM places with ftedi air "^ 

Yi'MTcaa, V. ». dare ; run hazard ; engage in 
Ya'airr, v. n. Justify against the cfaazge of fhlno 



Tu'aaAir, «. the covering worn by the Turks on their 

heads 

Tu'spiTUDB, s. shamefhlness ; haaaness 
Tt'eajtsy, s. severity; rigour 
Tt'bamt. s. an absolute monarch governing im- 
pariouly ; a cmel and aeraM nuMter; an oppseasor 

UliTIMATE, a. intended as the last resort 
XTnaba'txd, part, not lessened in force or hitensity 
UNAccon'NTABLB, o. not esEpUcable ; not to besolved 

hy reaton ; not subject 
Una'ltebabu, a.unchaogeaMe; immutable 
Umappboa'cbdsd, a. inaccessible 
Unawa'bb, od. unexpectedly; without thought 
Ui7gb'btaimtt, s. want of certainty ; inaccuracy 
Uhcba'moeablb, a. not subject to viiriation 
tTNcoMFOBTABLE, o. affording no comfort ; gloomy 
UMor'i.TiVAVEX>, a. not instructed ; undviUaed 
Undau'nted, a. unsubdued by foar ; not depressed 
UndbtooV v. a. suifor ; sustain ; support 
UnDBBMi'inB, V. a. to excavate under 
Umnui'Nmmm, a. not to be l e ss ene d ; incapaiUe of 

being lessened 
UNDBco'vEBEDt o. uot scon ; not found out 
Undisti'nouishabxa, a. not to be distinguished 
Unvo'sTUir ATB, a. unsnoeesaftil ; unprosperona 
U'mifobh, a. eonforming to one rule; sUnUarto 

itself 
Unifo'biiitt, s. conforming to one pattern 
Uminha'bitablb, a. unfit to he inhabited 
Umm'TiATEn, part, ignorant of; not oenveisB&t 

Unive'bsal, ». the whole 
U'mvBBSE, t. the general i^stem of things 
Unju'stifiabkb, a. not to he defended 
Unmo'olted, part, unchanged in feather 
Ubfa'iatbablb, a. nauseous, disgnating 



Yb'bilt, ad. in truth ; certainly 

Ye'ssvl, s. any capacity; anvthing oontaiBiBgj 

the contafaiing ports of an aiiimal body 
Yesu'vius, 8. a burning mountain near Naples 
I Yici'mTT, s. nearness; state of being near 
I Yici'ssiTUXtB, s. regular change ; revolution 
Yi'cnic, s. sacrifice ; something destroyed 
Yi'cTOBT,«. conquest; triumph 
Yi'oiL, $. watch ; a Ihst kept before a hoUdaj 
Yi'ooBous, a. full of strength and lifo 
Yi'ooBODSLT, ad. energetically; forcibly; with 

force; without weahness 
Yi'llaob, s. a small collection of houses 
Yi'nbicaxb, v. a. Justify ; dear ; assert; revenge 
Yi'ntaoe, s. the produce of the vine for the year; 

the time in which grapes are gathered 
Yi'oLATiOM, s. infringement of a law 
Yi'oLXMT, a. forcible; unseasonably vehement 
Yi'pia, s. a serpent ; anything miachievoua 
Yi'peeimb, o. belonging to a viper 
Yi'BCLEHT, a. poisonous ; venomous ; pdaoned in 

the mind; maliipiant 
Yi'siBLx, a. perceptible 1^ the eye ; apparent 
Yi'sioir, s. sight ; the iisculty of seelnir ; the act of 

seeing; a supematnnil appearance; a spectre; a phaii< 

torn; adream; something shown in a dnam 
Yi'suAL, a. using the power of sight 
Yi'tiatb, v. a. deprave ; spoil ; make laaa pace 
Yolca'no, s. a burning mountahi 
Yo'tabt, s. one devoted, as by a vow, to any parti- 

colar service, worship, stndy, or state of lifiB 
Yu'LTUBx, «. a large bb^ of prey 

WA'NTONLT,«kf. sportively; carelesdy 
Wxa'pow, i. an instrument of offence ; somethiog 

with which one is armed to hnrt another 
Wi'juDBaNiiss, s. a desert 

Wi'axFUL, a. attentive ; earnest ; ftill of thought 
Wo'ndebful, a. admirable ; strange ; astonishing 
Wo'Bssip, 9. Ow adore; honour; venesate 

ZEST, «. relish 

ZooLo'oxcAi., a. that which relates to aaimflila 



THE END. 
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